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Ohio Marketing 
Event Covers 
Grain Banking 


By AUSTIN SHOWMAN 
Ohio State University 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Grandmother 
went to town every Saturday after- 
noon to exchange her basket of eggs 
for groceries. Her neighbors did too, 
so she learned the iocal news at the 
same time. 

But Grandmother has passed away 
now, and so have her systems of 
marketing and communication. Al- 
though simple and direct, her sys- 
tems would have a difficult time in 
today’s complicated society where 
there seems to be no simple answer 
to most problems, marketing or oth- 
erwise. 

An agricultural marketing confer- 
ence Nov. 17 at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity here brought into sharp focus 
some of these problems and offered 
some possible, although not simple, 
solutions. Several discussions covered 
topics directly affecting feed busi- 
nesses. Speakers discussed such ques- 
tions as: Are grain banks here to 
stay? Where do farmers get their in- 
formation about new products? What 
makes a good manager of a farm 
business firm? How can fair trade 
regulations be improved? 

The conference attracted several 
hundred owners and managers of ag- 
ricultural businesses and related in- 
terests. It was sponsored by the de- 
partment of agricultural economics 
and rural sociology at Ohio State. 


Grain Banks 
What about grain banks—these ar- 
rangements where farmers have their 
grain stored at a country elevator 
for eventual grinding, mixing and 
hauling back to their farms for feed- 
ing? They still have a lot of weak- 
(Turn to OHIO, page 98) 


| pluses. 





‘Feed Surplus Today 
Is Tomorrow’s 
Livestock Surplus’ 


WASHINGTON — What has been 
described as “the foremost problem 
facing agriculture over the next few 
years” is expected to continue for 
some time. 

The problem—of importance to the 
feed industry and its customers—is 
that of “the persistent and continu- 
ally growing surplus of feed grains 
with its potential for livestock sur- 
” And, apparently, not much 





hope is held for any suggested ad- 


justments in farm programs to ease 


the situation in which “today’s feed 
surplus is tomorrow’s livestock sur- 
plus.” 

A discussion of the feed grain-live- 
stock problem was part of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s recent 





outlook conference. It was present- 
ed in a talk on “Technological | 
Changes That Affect Livestock and 

(Turn to FEED SURPLUS, page 95) | 


Credit, Storage Situations 
Probed by Iowa Group 


By FRED E. TUNKS 
Feedstuffs Staff 
DES MOINES — Feed and grain 
men have their problems, but the 900 
registrants at this week's convention 


of the Western Grain & Feed Asso- | 


ciation of Iowa learned that some- 
thing can be done about them. 

Panelists and speakers led lively 
discussions concerning grain storage, 
credit and grain banks at the meeting 
Nov. 23-24 at the Hotel Ft. Des 
Moines. 

Convention delegates were told: 


@ It looks as though “the big issue” | | : 
| ing income taxes, 


in political circles next year will be 
grain storage. 


@ Credit problems can be reduced by 
establishing fair and adequate credit 


policies and sticking to them—and by | 


extending credit only when absolute- 
ly necessary. 





Tennessee Feed Men Urged to 
Promote Livestock Expansion 


By THOMAS E. LETCH 
- Feedstuffs Staff 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Feed men in | 
the mid-South area were challenged 
to (1) encourage expansion of swine 
and beef cattle production, (2) use | 
creative selling techniques on farmer | 
customers, (3) use credit and financ- 
ing intelligently and (4) work closely 
with veterinarians. 

These challenges were among those 
tossed at approximately 150 persons 
who registered for the 10th annual 
convention of the Tennessee Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. held in the | 
Claridge Hotel here Nov. 15-16. The 





Continued Squeeze Predicted 
By USDA for Broiler Industry 


WASHINGTON — No markedly- 
improved profit position for entrepre- 
neurs in broiler production in 1960 
is foreseen by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service of- the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in an outlook 
report on the poultry and egg situ- 
ation. 

USDA points out that, in the last 
few months, there has been a good 
deal of retrenchment in important 
firms allied to the broiler industry. 
A few firms have even been thrown 
into bankruptcy. But it has not made 
a permanent dent in the capacity of 
the broiler industry to produce, 
USDA notes. Even bankrupt firms 
leave behind durable improvements 
that have a capacity to produce when 
put in the hands of successor organi- 
zations. Chronically large supplies 
and annual average prices close to 
the cost of production therefore are 
likely to be features of the broiler 
industry for some time to come, 
USDA said. 

One reason why economists see 
little hope for markedly improved 
profits in 1960 is that even if extra- 





ordinarily favorabie prices—for ex- 

ample, over 17¢ lb. in southern pro- 

ducing areas—did develop, they 
(Turn to BROILER SQUEEZE, page 8) 


| attendance set a new record for the 


convention. 

An expansion of the hog industry 
in the mid-South was called for by 
Ed Jones, former commissioner of 


agriculture for Tennessee and now an | 
| agricultural agent with the Illinois 
| Central Railroad. He told the Ten- 


nessee feed men that over 51% of the 
swine slaughtered in the Memphis 
area in 1958 came from outside the 
area. 

“You feed men have a job to do in 
convincing the farmers in this area 


that they should finish more swine | 


and beef at home instead of shipping 
feeder pigs and cattle to other areas 
where they are finished before being 
shipped back to this market 


one who finishes them,” he said. 
“Increased grain and cattle 
swine production could do much to 
fill the gaps in the farm income pic- 
ture of the South,” said Mr. Jones. 


Mr. Jones also called for less gov- | 


ernment in the business of agricul- 
ture—‘the sooner the better.” 


{Turn to TENNESSEE, page 7) 





FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


HOG FEEDING: An article telling about a southern feed mill owner who 
feeds hogs on a semi-integrated basis starts on page 18. 


FORMULATION: Procedure for least-cost formulation adequate for simple mix 


problems is described on page 28. 





THYROPROTEIN: What has been learned about the feeding of thyroprotein to 
dairy cattle is reported in an article starting on page 32. 
PRODUCTION COSTS: How cost-cutting ideas have helped an Ohio firm increase 


its profits is told on page 48. 


PELLETING: An Ohio alfalfa miller has found that the pelleting of whole corn 
plants “seems to have a place in the ration of many animals." Page 76. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 


Feed Control! Comment ..... 
Worth Looking Into ..... 





| rick 


The | 
farmer who makes the money is the | 


and | 





@ Be prepared to accept added re- 
sponsibility and services when adding 
a grain bank system. 


@ The current hassle over cranberries 
could have happened to the meat, 
milk and poultry industries, which 
adds importance to the responsibility 
of feed men to provide proper and 
adequate information to producers on 
the use of feeds containing additives. 

The association reelected Robert B. 
Couch, general manager, Bates-Couch 
Grain Co., Des Moines, president, and 
adopted a group of resolutions, among 
them statements of position concern- 
feed tonnage tax 
and daylight savings time. 

Officers elected to work under Mr. 
Couch are B. C. Swanson, Swanson 
Elevator, New Sharon, vice president, 
and C. D. Whitaker, Swift & Co., Des 
Moines, treasurer. Robert Skinner, 
Des Moines, was reelected executive 


| secretary. 


Association directors are: Chuck 


| Hotle, Washington; Carl Reid, Ham- 


Bill Buser, Sloan; V. M. Bad- 
Preston; J. M. Delagardelle, Gil- 
bertville: Kermit Eschbach, Grand 


burg; 


| Mound; Vern Hinricks, Emmetsburg; 
| RA 


Kullmer, Dysart; Bert Laufer, 
Atlantic; G. Dean Murren, Elliott; 
Norbert N. Steffen, New Hampton; 
Earl Stelpflug, Ankeny; B. C. Swan- 
son, New Sharon; Robert Zinn, Mason 
City, and Glenn Swartzendruber, 
Manson 
Resolutions Adopted 
A resolution favoring continued ef- 
fort toward removing inequality in 
federal income tax payments was 
passed by the association. The resolu- 
tion said, “ .. . There is no justifica- 
(Turn to IOWA, page 99) 


New Iowa F 


Plant to Open 


BANCROFT, IOWA The new 
automatic feed plant of Welp’s Feed 
Mill, Bancroft, is scheduled to go into 
operation next week 

J. H. Welp, founder and general 
manager, said that the mill is cap- 
able of producing up to 500 tons of 
formula feed each 24-hour day. 

He described the mill as being 
“completely automatic, with all feed 


| formulas set up on IBM punch cards.” 


Twenty-five dry ingredients and 
three liquids can be automatically se- 
lected and weighed for each of the 
more than 70 Welp feed formulations 
with the Richardson “Select-O- 
Weigh” IBM system, Mr. Welp said. 
All feed formulas for poultry, hogs, 
beef, dairy, dog and sheep rations are 
punched into IBM cards which, when 
inserted into the punch card reader, 
automatically call for and mechani- 
cally move the various ingredients 
used in each particular formulation. 
Included with the IBM panel is a 
motor starter center for 25 starters. 
All mixing operations are fully auto- 
matic, although the equipment can be 


| stopped completely or halted momen- 
| tarily to test the weighing of any in- 


gredient or to alter the mixing cycle 
time. 
“Accuracy to 0.1% is provided, 
(Turn to NEW MILL, page 95) 
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THERE IS STILL A GREAT DEAL to be done in the area of improving 
pork quality in order to satisfy the demand of consumers for lean meat, but 
it is heartening to note that some fairly substantial progress has been made 
in this direction. A government official reported at last week’s National Swine 
Industry Conference that at present about 20% of the pig crop can be de- 
scribed as strictly meat-type. Ten years ago, almost none of the hogs mar- 
keted could qualify for this description, he said. Another speaker estimated 
that about one fourth of the hogs marketed today would grade U.S. No. 1. 

Many factors enter into this sort of improvement in a product, including 
the right kind of breeding, feeding and management. programs. However, 
unless the proper incentive to follow these programs is presented, further 
progress in pork quality improvement could be seriously handicapped. Dr. M. 
B. Kirtley, University of Illinois economist, told the conference audience 
that the pricing system for pork is one of the greatest impediments in hog 
marketing. 

“Currently there are U.S. grade standards, plant grade standards and 
buyer grades that are some modification of U.S. standards,” he ‘said. “The 
interest in developing effective systems for measuring quality is healthy but 
frequently most confusing.” 

A more uniform grading system would be another step toward encour- 
aging improved pork quality as it would help assure producers of lean hogs 
proper reward for their efforts. 


oe oe 

IMPROVING THE CONSUMER IMAGE of pork was another topic at 
the swine conference. Several of the experts noted that the public’s idea that 
pork is a “poor man’s meat” is hurting consumption. This could well be, 
but a more serious “image” of pork in the minds of many people—that it 
often is just plain too fat and therefore unappealing—is one that needs cor- 
recting, too. 

Some of our young folks, who before too long will be buying meat for 
future families, unfortunately have an unfavorable image of pork. An ex- 
perience involving the school lunch program at one school with which we are 
familiar illustrates the point. A few of the kids carry sandwiches from home 
every day, but on the days when pork and gravy are on the hot lunch menu, 
almost one third of the kids bring sandwiches, according to our fifth grade 
informant. “The pork is too greasy,” she reports matter-of-factly. We don’t 
doubt that this is happening in a lot of other places, too. This early impres- 
sion could be hard to erase. 


. v 

A LEADING FARM PUBLICATION has some straight-from-the-shoul- 
der comments on the recent cranberry fireworks. Farm Journal, in its De- 
cember issue, notes that the entire cranberry industry was dealt a blow from 
which it may not fully recover for years, if ever. 

“Other chemicals have been withdrawn from the market without a na- 
tional hullabaloo,” the magazine says. “Why, say the cranberry growers, did 
Secretary Flemming have to single us out? Which leads to a final question: 
Isn’t there some better way for federal officers to handle matters like this 
than by creating a national panic? Farm Journal thinks so.” 


~ v 
SOME INTERESTING COMMENTS on production and productivity 
were part of a talk by Eric Carlson of the Ralston Purina Co. at a Feed Pro- 
duction School research planning seminar. In Communist Russia, he noted, 
the philosophy and practice have been changed, in order to increase produc- 
tion, from the theory, “From everyone according to his abilities, and for 


(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 95) 









Northwest 


Looking ahead, formula feed manu- 
facturers believe that December will 
be a big month for them. Some re- 
ported this week that volume is al- 
ready building up at a fairly fast clip. 

As for the current situation, No- 
vember sales volume is winding up 
substantially ahead of October and 
November of a year ago. 

The optimistic outlook for Decem- 
ber seems to stem from several fac- 
tors. Among them: Crop harvesting 
was late this year. The Northwest 
has had its blustery weather, but 
snow cover has not been heavy enough 
to prevent some foraging by livestock 
in harvested fields. Cattle are being 
moved into feedlots later than usual 
—so the big seasonal increase in de- 
mand for cattle feeds is arriving cor- 
respondingly later. Several companies 
will be ending dealer contests next 
month, so dealers have an incentive 
to build up inventories before contest 
closing dates. 

Generally speaking, feed sale vol- 
ume is relatively good now—especial- 
ly for beef and dairy feeding. Hog 
feed volume is holding up, despite 
unfavorable prices. For some manu- 
facturers October and November sales 
are runnihg 10% ahead of correspond- 
ing periods a year earlier. Others say 
that formula feed demand is not 
growing as fast as they’d like to 
see it. 

There is a possibility that low cat- 
tle prices will affect the attitudes of 
feeders and production financiers, but 
this danger is not considered to be 
of any magnitude. 

The Thanksgiving holiday appar- 
ently had little effect on the produc- 
tion of feeds. One manufacturer re- 
ported that it produced as much feed 
in four days as it did in five the pre- 
vious week. And another representa- 
tive said his company was to make 


| up for the Thanksgiving shutdown 


by remaining in production Nov. 28. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business in the South- 
west is generally about the same as 
it has been recently. The Thanksgiv- 
ing day holiday this week has given 
mills a good excuse for closing their 
plants both Thursday and Friday, and 
several of them have done so. Mills 
that had orders they needed to fill 
on Friday did not see enough business 
staring them in the face to justify a 
Saturday run, consequently running 
time in the area will average 3-4 
days. 

Part of the slow pace this week is 
attributed by some to the holiday 
week. But others note that the lack 
of orders is a continuation of the re- 
cent period which has seen less vol- 
ume than mills felt there should be 
when considering the number of ani- 
mals in the country. 

Feeding ratios are not very favor- 





How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 












A mixture of gloom and optimism prevailed this week in formula feed 
manufacturing around the nation. Cattle feeding picked up at a good rate in 
the colder states where the heavy feeding season is making its late appear- 
ance, but manufacturers in other regions reported that demand was either 
steady or down a bit. The hog-corn ratio dipped to 11.3 from 11.6 the week 
before, but hog feeds remained steady in volume—and most manufacturers 
were happy that unfavorable hog prices had not reduced feed demand to the 
extent which seemed possible. Dairy feeds seem to be moving very well and 
beef feed volume increases are expected to follow as more animals are moved 
out of harvested corn fields into feedlots. Millfeed markets were quite strong, 
and price increases in these ingredients were expected to result in formula 
feed price hikes of up to $1 ton. The index of wholesale feedstuff prices 
edged up to 81.7 this week compared with 81.2 the previous week and 85 a 
year earlier. On the other hand, the feed-grain index dropped to 63.2 from 64.1 
a week earlier. (Ingredient prices in detail on pages 96-98.) 


able, sales departments say, and feed 
grains are plentiful. These factors 
have led to a situation which finds 
farmers increasingly unwilling to 
spend money for formula feed. One 
feed man noted that even cattle feed- 
ers are now showing signs of “run- 
ning scared.” 

Cattle feed business seems to be 
the best of any. Cold weather has 
caused more supplementation feeding 
on range. It is believed that a good 
snow would bring an increase in the 
movement. 

Dairy rations are in seasonally 
good demand. Poultry feeds are hold- 
ing about steady. Swine feeds make 
up a fairly large portion of the formu- 
la feed business, but several mills call 
the volume “disappointing.” 

Price lists for next week will be 
generally unchanged, with some ra- 
tions going up as much as $1 ton, 
mostly on advances in millfeed prices. 


Southeast 


Feed business in the Southeast con- 
tinues on the slow side, with most 
mills reporting their running time 
being off 35% to 50%. There has 
been no improvement in the broiler 
market and sales were reported at 
mid-week in Alabama at 13%¢ f.o.b. 
the farm, and in North Georgia the 
range was between 13%¢ and 14%¢ 
at the farm, with no indications of 
improvement this week, due to the 
Thanksgiving holiday, which will re- 
sult in a surplus of broilers to come 
on the market next week. 

Hog and cattle prices remain prac- 
tically unchanged. 

Most of the citrus processors look 
for better running time next week, 
but the demand for citrus pulp still 
exceeds production and don’t look for 
any surplus of new crop to go into 
warehouses until the latter part of 
December or the first part of Janu- 
ary. Prices remain unchanged at $32 
f.o.b. Florida producing mills. How- 
ever, an occasional distress car load- 
ed on track can be bought a little 
cheaper from producers who have no 
storage space, and it is necessary for 
their production to go straight into 
box cars. 

There are more offerings of cotton- 
seed meal and soybean meal, both 
from producers and resellers, than 
have been on the market in the last 
two weeks, and many believe there 
will be lower prices in the very near 
future. Feed ingredient buyers con- 
tinue to buy their needs on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. 


Northeast 


Sales of formula feed continued to 
hold at the comparatively low level 
of the preceding week. In the prior 
week increasing ingredient prices had 
generated a buying wave. 

The sales pattern in the latest 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 101) 
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Our service 
and products help 
you produce 


BETTER FEEDS 


The often-dramatic new developments of science 
hold the answers to many of your practical 
problems. Yet, most feed nutritionists and 
manufacturers simply do not have the time and 
facilities to test and evaluate all these discoveries 
for themselves. Today, Peter Hand can greatly 
expand your testing program and expedite your 
evaluation of these new developments. 


The Peter Hand Foundation acts as your 
clearing house on nutritional developments. We 
study and develop formulas and products for you, 
based on work at our own research farm and 
laboratory, and upon latest findings from 
universities. Current research results from all 

e Progressive nutritional sources are evaluated by the Foundation staff. 


research These developments are then further studied under 
@ Practical farm testing 


and evaluation practical conditions at our applied research farm. 
Consider The Peter Hand Foundation as part of 


your own research program, ready to serve you now! 


Check the products that interest you and 
mail this coupon now. We will 
be happy to send you full information. 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. © 1959 P.H.B. Co 
1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. » MOhawk 4-6300 


Dept. F-11-28 


(] Peter Hand FW-Premixes [] P.H. Choline Chloride C) Methionine 
(Vitamins-Antibiotics-Unidentified [] P.H. Komplex K [_] Lipamone 
Growth Factors) () P.H. Vitamin Bra [_] Rumen Microorganisms 
() Peter Hand Proven Premixes [_] P.H. Pepsin (Natural and cultured) 
(5 and 10 Ib. batch size) [] P.H. Arsanilic Acid [1] GP 101 with Multiferm 
(] Peter Hand Aqua Solva— [_] P.H. Procaine Penicillin (Unidentified Growth Factors) 
Water Soluble Vitamins (] P.H. Bacitracin [_] Custom Premixes 


OP haar C) B.H.T. (Koppers) (To your exacting specifications) 


(] P.H. Vitamin D, Peter Hand Foundation,1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 
(] P.H. Vitamin Ds : ; F 

(] P.H. Vitamin E Please send information on the items checked above to: 

(] P.H. Riboflavin 

(] P.H. Pantothenic Acid 


COMPANY NAME 


ee 
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Delmarva Seeks 
‘Quality Broiler’ 
Production Lead 


GEORGETOWN, DEL. — Undis- 
puted area leadership in the produc- 
tion of quality broilers is the aim of 
the various groups that make up the 
broiler industry on the Delmarva 
Peninsula. 

A cross-section of the industry— 
about 250 growers, feed dealers, buy- 
ers, processors and Delaware Univer- 
sity men—tackled the problem of im- 
proving broiler quality at an indus- 
try-wide meeting here recently. 

“Applying time-tested principles of 
poultry husbandry to a new industry 
is the key to maintaining broilers in 
top health,” emphasized Dr. J. L. 
Rountree, veterinarian and poultry 
husbandman with Lipman Brothers, 
Augusta, Me. 

The speaker outlined a sanitation 
and disease prevention program 
aimed at reducing the number of 
broilers rejected by inspectors in pro- 
cessing plants. For the most part, the 
principles were those long advocated 
by the Universities of Delaware and 
Maryland as necessary steps in the 
efficient production of high-quality 
broilers. 

John Hargreaves of Caroline Poul- 
try, Federalsburg, Md., said that 
Delmarva already is at the top of the 
quality ladder in poultry production. 
“Only an area around Chicago has a 
better record,” he declared. “Even so, 
we want to continue to improve our 
position on quality and to search 
down all of the possible ways to lower 
the costs of putting a first-class prod- 
uct on the market,” he continued. 

Dr. John R. Harney, area super- 
visor of the poultry inspection branch, 
USDA, congratulated Delmarva grow- 
ers for their “emphasis on quality 
and on evidence of improved broilers 
going through the inspection lines.” 

Dr. Norman V. Helbacka, Univer- 
sity of Maryland agricultural econo- 
mist, explained that appearance is the 
key factor in the homemaker’s selec- 
tion of individual broilers in the re- 
tail store. “She can’t judge flavor, 
nutrition and texture before hand,” 
he pointed out, “so excellent appear- 
ance is your best selling point in the 
store.” 

W. T. McAllister, University of 
Delaware farm economist, discussed 
Delmarva’s relative ranking with 
other major poultry areas with re- 
spect to losses through birds rejected 
in the inspection process. About 1% 
of the birds are turned back. 

The meeting at Jones Memorial 
Hall was sponsored cooperatively by 
the Eastern Shore Poultry Growers 
Exchange, Delmarva Poultry Indus- 
try, Inc., the University of Maryland 
and the University of Delaware. Rob- 
ert Landon, manager of the Ex- 
change, served as chairman of the 
meeting. Summary remarks were 
made by Webb Cassell, Salisbury, 
Md., president of DPI. 


Heads GMI Millfeed 


Sales in Southeast 


MINNEAPOLIS—Francis L. Skin- 
ner has been named southeastern 
area millfeed sales manager for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inec., according to John 
Branston, manager of millfeed sales. 

Mr. Skinner will take over mer- 
chandising of the millfeed output at 
the company’s Hopkinsville, Ky., and 
Johnson City, Tenn., plants Nov. 30. 
He succeeds R. A. Case, Louisville, 
Ky., who will devote full time to 
grain buying and grain operations. 

Mr. Skinner has been with Gen- 
eral Mills for 26 years in various ac- 
counting, plant operations and other 
management assignments. In addi- 
tion to his new millfeed sales duties 
he will continue as operations con- 
trol executive and office manager at 
the Hopkinsville location. 











ILLUSTRIOUS ILLINI—University of Illinois graduate school alumni were 
well represented at the recent Cornell Nutrition Conference in Buffalo. Here 
is the group as they got together for a visit and dinner during the conference. 
All of these scientists, now in industry and college nutrition work, did grad- 
uate work at Illinois, and all received their Ph.D. degrees there except for 
M. C. Nesheim, who received his M.S. at Illinois and Ph.D. at Cornell. Left 
to right are Dr. G. Gard, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis; Dr. J. M. Snyder, 
Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y.; Dr. W. D. Morrison, Toronto (Canada) 
Elevators, Ltd.; Dr. John Hopper, Armour & Co., Chicago; Dr. M. C. Nesheim, 
Cornell; Dr. A. van Tienhoven, Cornell; Dr. Walter Glista, Wirthmore Feeds, 
Waltham, Mass.; Dr. M. W. Pasvogel, Peter Hand Foundation, Chicago, and 
Dr. R. O. Nesheim, The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago. 





Al Zupek to Manage 
Bonewitz Division 

BURLINGTON, IOWA — Appoint- 
ment of Al Zupek as manager of the 
heavy chemicals division of Bone- 
witz Chemicals, 
Inc., here has been 
announced by 
Don Rosenkoetter, 
president. 

Bonewitz Chem- 
icals, Inc., manu- 
factures and dis- 
tributes feed in- 
gredients through- 
out the Midwest. 
The firm also 
manufactures in- 
dustrial cleaners, 
detergents and chemicals for sale in 
food plants and dairies throughout 
the U.S. 

Mr. Zupek received his B.S. degree 
from Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wis. He also is a graduate of the 
Harvard Business School, where he 
received his M.B.A. degree. 

Mr. Zupek previously had been 
with the Western Condensing Co. as 
assistant sales manager, feed ingredi- 
ent division. 


Al Zupek 


_ 


Egg Council Officers 


BOZEMAN, MONT. — Orrin E. 
Paulsen, Great Falls, has been chosen 
first president of the newly-organized 
Montana Poultry & Egg Council, 
which replaces the Montana Hatch- 
erymens Assn. in developing interest 
in the poultry industry. 

Wright Skates, Billings, is vice 
president, and John Ferguson, Helena, 
secretary-treasurer. Directors include 
Herman Marten, Columbus; Alfred J. 
Brass, Helena, and Wallace F. John- 
son, Bozeman. 





_— 
—_ 


F. E. THOMAS DIES 
PORTLAND, ORE. —Fred E. 
Thomas, 64, Portland, owner and op- 
erator of Fred Thomas Feed & Seed 

Co., died at his home recently. 








INCREASE IN FEED USE 
OF FATS NOTED 


WASHINGTON—Animal feeds ac- 
counted for use of 549,692,000 Ib. of 
inedible tallow and grease in 1958, 
according to a fats and oils report 
issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
This compares with 425,201,000 Ib. 
for 1957. 

These figures represent quantities 
used in feed mixed in manufacturing 
establishments only. Not included in 
these figures are quantities used in 
feed mixed at grist mills, grain ele- 
vators, wholesale or retail trade lo- 
cations. 








Ray Ewing Co. Sales 
Staff Meets, Tours 


New Pasadena Plant 


PASADENA, CAL. — Representa- 
tives and distributors of the Ray 
Ewing Co. gathered recently at the 
Huntington-Sheraton Hotel here for 
a week of sales conferences. 

Highlights of the opening day’s ses- 
sions included the welcoming by Ray 
Ewing, president; the introduction of 
home office personnel and their part 
in company operation by Jack Plon- 
sky, and the general outline of ac- 
tivities by Dr. H. S. Wilgus and Bill 
Ewing. A tour of the new plant and 
facilities was included in the first day 
activities. 

The following morning’s sessions 
were turned over to Al Leskinen, sales 
manager of the animal products di- 
vision of CIBA Pharmaceutical Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

Mr. Leskinen and his staff discussed 
Serpasil, CIBA’s new feed additive 
which, he said, “has been developed 
to improve feed efficiency, reduce 
mortality, lower feed waste and in- 
crease egg shell thickness for chick- 
ens under stress,” 

Hollis Brower, Dow Chemical Co., 
conducted an_ afternoon forum at 
which coccidiostats and other prod- 
uct developments were discussed. 

Drs. Jerry Sudarsky and Bob Fish- 
er, Bioferm Corp., Wasco, Cal., pre- 
sented colored slides showing their 
company’s work in the field of fer- 
mentation products and their appli- 
cation in the feed industry. 

A feature of the sales conference 
was an inspirational address by Joe 
Burger, H. V. Nootbaar & Co. 

The company sales staff also saw 
the firm’s new electronic formulation 
service in action. The service was 
developed by the Ray Ewing Co. nu- 
tritional service staff. 

Sitting in on the sales conferences 
were Earl R. Reeves, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Jim Hourihan, Buffalo, N.Y.; Al 
Gustaveson, Barrington, Ill.; Hank 
Wilder, Ames, Iowa; Gary Ferguson, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Norris Nedela, 
Crete, Neb.; Red Harrison, Ft. 
Worth, Texas; Tommy and Bill 
Thompson, Ft. Worth, Texas; Tracy 
Barrett, Springdale, Ark.; Bill Kei- 
ser, Denver, Colo.; Alan Bader, Og- 
den, Utah; Walt Krumbholz, Spokane, 
Wash.; Bud Cook, Portland, Ore.; 
Kent Ewing, San Joaquin Valley, 
Cal., and Odey Foster, Ontario, Cal. 





DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., recent- 
ly declared a quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 per share on General Mills 5% 
preferred stock payable Jan. 1, 1960, 
to stockholders of record Dec. 10, 
1959. This is the 8lst consecutive 
quarterly dividend on General Mills, 





Inc., 5% preferred stock. 








Food Market Control 
Suggested by 
Rep. Charles Brown 


KANSAS CITY, MO.— Some sort 
of food market control association 
was urged by Congressman Charles 
Brown of Springfield, Mo., speaking 
at a session of the convention of the 
Missouri Poultry Improvement Assn. 
here recently. 

“I would like to see products fun- 
neled through a central market, gov- 
ernment administered,” the U.S. rep- 
resentative from the seventh district 
said. This would let the price reflect 
the true supply and demand at all 
times, he added. 

Mr. Brown appealed for coopera- 
tion among those in the food indus- 
try to prevent “abuse of the econom- 
ic power of the nation’s chain-store 
retailers.”” He said that the industry 
has learned to produce in quantity, 
but has not learned yet to market 
its products to bring a decent return 
to the producers. 

“As long as each goes his own 
way,” Mr. Brown stated, “he will 
remain at the mercy of the chain dis- 
tribution setup. Unless you practice 
a little live and let live, you can’t 
offset this power.” 

Mr. Brown added that he would 
like to see a fair contract wage for 
growers. 

He said that he sees an opportuni- 
ty for expanded export sales in the 
poultry industry. He said that it not 
only would be good in the long-run, 
but would be “a bonanza in the short 
run. People all over the world have 
never tasted American broilers. Their 
introduction on the foreign market 
would bring extra business for the 
next 10-15 years,” he declared. 

Mr. Brown also suggested that the 
group expand the consumption of 
poultry products in low income 
groups and through the school lunch 
program. 


Lloyd Winslow Heads 


Carey Salt Marketing 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — How- 
ard J. Carey, Jr., president, the Car- 
ey Salt Co., has ‘announced here the 
appointment of Lloyd A. Winslow to 
the newly-created position of mar- 
keting manager. 

Mr. Carey stated the creation of 
this post emphasizes the expansion 
of company plans for further develop- 
ment of new products and improved 
services. As marketing manager, Mr. 
Winslow will be in charge of all 
Carey Salt sales, advertising and 
merchandising activities. 

Mr. Winslow was formerly mana- 
ger of formula feeds, A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, Ill; a 
vice president of Aubrey, Finley, 
Marley, Hodgson, Inc., advertising 
agency, Chicago, and assistant gen- 
eral sales manager of Kasco Mills, 
Inc., Toledo, Ohio. He is a 1940 grad- 
uate of Michigan State University. 


New Soybean-Crushing 
Plant Is About Ready 


ESTILL, S.C.—A new soybean- 
crushing plant is expected to be in 
operation here in January, according 
to Harper & Bowers, the owners. 

Oil and soybean meal will be pro- 
duced, with a capacity of processing 
6,500 bu. of soybeans daily. 











Al Gustaveson Moves 


CHICAGO — Al Gustaveson, Ray 
Ewing Co. representative, has been 
transferred from Lancester, Pa., to 
the Chicago area. His new address is 
112 Mohawk Drive, Barrington, Ill 


MANEY BROS. 


MILL & ELEV. CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest ; 
States for 
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“From Pillar to Post” 


In the Fifteenth Century, miscreants were sometimes driven “from post 
to pillar”, i. e., flogged at a whipping post and then forced to dance their 
way to the pillory. The expression has since changed to “pillar to post’’, 
but still is applied to one who is driven from one resource to another— 
without finding relief anywhere. 


Why bounce around “from pillar to post” in search of dozens of ingredi- 
ents to fortify your feeds when you can get so many of them by specifying 
Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa? More than 40 valuable nutrient elements 
have been identified in Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa—plus “unidentified 
factors” known to promote the growth and health of poultry, swine and 
cattle. We take extra care in manufacture, storage and delivery to insure 
that you receive the full benefit of all these extra values . . . one more 
reason why Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa is the first choice of value- 
conscious and cost-conscious feed buyers. 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
ALFALFA DIVISION 
BOX 356 . KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FOR fo | : a / ehydrated 
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Industry’s Credit Organization to Keep 
1960 Turkey Output Up, Says USDA 


WASHINGTON — The credit or- 
ganization of turkey production helps 
to explain why 1960 output is likely 
to continue large despite a lower 1959 
average price, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture says. 

As part of an outlook report on 
the poultry and egg situation, USDA 
notes that the financial structure is 
typically somewhat different from 
that prevalent in broiler production. 
Returns in broiler production have 
tightened to the point where farmers 
are unwilling to risk short-run cash 
expenditures on a brood. Therefore 
practically all of the direct costs, ex- 
cept labor, typically are borne by the 
contractor. 

But in turkey production, the “two 
out of three” plan still is common, 
the report says. In this plan, the 
backer will provide any two of the 
following: 

(1) The balancer ration, 

(2) The poults, or 

(3) The grain. 

In addition to his labor and fa- 
cilities, USDA says, the grower in- 
vests, as his equity, the remaining 
item, which usually is home-grown 
grain, which will be in record supply 
in the coming year. Settlement at 
the end of the deal evidently has 
covered the dealers’ costs, the report 
explains, and provided participating 
farmers with a return for their home- 
produced grain and their labor. 

By and large, the financial backers 
of farmers who produced turkeys in 
1959, will find that their extensions 
of credit are fully covered by the pro- 
ceeds from the venture, USDA notes. 
This will make them interested in 
repeating, since the venture is a 
means toward assuring continued 
sales of feed, poults and supplies. And 
farmers, despite lower net returns 
per bird than say five years ago, evi- 
dently’ more than cover their costs 
in the operation. 

The report notes that through Oc- 
tober, 1959, heavy tom _ turkeys 
brought a higher price than the year 
before, while light-weight turkeys 
brought less. This is likely to induce 
greater production of Bronze tur- 
keys, possibly partly at the expense 
of Beltsville and other white turkeys, 
says the USDA. 


Breeder Hen Cuts 


The October survey of farmers’ 
intentions to keep turkey breeder 
hens showed intended cuts for Jan. 
1 birds in breeding flocks of 9% 
among Bronze hens and 16% among 
Beltsvilles, but a 22% increase among 
heavy white turkeys. This averages 
out to a 4% decrease, but, USDA 
notes, these intentions could be in- 
creased if turkey 
firm. And even with no change in in- 
tentions, the trend toward more 


poults hatched per breeder hen on 
hand will offset a small cut in breed- 
er numbers, the report predicts. 

The USDA noted a considerable 
shift of turkey production to the 
Midwest in 1959, with Minnesota sup- 
planting California as the largest 
producer. The entire net U.S. in- 
crease occurred in the north central 
states, says the report. Coincidental 
with this, midwest processors’ pay- 
ing prices, as indicated by market 
news quotations of prices offered to 
farmers in early October, have been 
among the highest in the U.S., the 
report notes. 


Government purchase programs 
for substantial quantities of turkey 
have been frequent in recent years. 
At typical recent rates of purchase, 
the absence of a program would have 
the effect of a 2% increase in the 
annual commercial supply of turkey 
and a somewhat larger percentage 
increase in the fall supply, USDA 
says. 

The record-large 1959 crop of 82 
million turkeys still is being market- 
ed from farms, USDA reports. US. 
annual average prices received by 
farmers prodably will be about the 
same as the prospective 1959 aver- 
age of about 23¢, down from 23.9 in 
1958. (An analysis of the 1960 tur- 
key production and price outlook by 
Edward Karpoff of USDA appeared 
in the Nov. 21 issue of Feedstuffs.) 


Even though, ordinarily, a dip in 


| prices would tend to discourage pro- 


ducers, the credit structure of turkey 
production probably will tend to 
keep production large, according to 
USDA. 


Paul Olson Named 


To Nutrena Position 
KANSAS CITY — Paul W. Olson, 








grain merchant for Cargill, Inc., here, 
has been named to the Kansas City 
purchasing office of Nutrena Feeds. 
R. S. Greenlee, Nutrena regional 
administrative manager who an- 
nounced the appointment, said Mr. 
Olson would supervise purchasing of 
ingredients for company plants here 
and in Coffeyville, Kansas; Wichita 
Falls, Texas, and Giddings, Texas. 
Officials at Cargill, parent company 
of Nutrena, said Ronald G. Sellman, 


| grain merchant in Omaha, Neb., will 


prices continue | 


replace Mr. Olson here. 

Mr. Olson joined Cargill in 1954 
and has since served as grain mer- 
chant in Minneapolis and Marshall, 
Minn. He was assigned to Kansas City 
in 1957. 

Mr. Sellman joined Cargill in Min- 
neapolis in 1955 and was assigned to 
Omaha in 1957. 





Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 





(000's omitted) 

Week ending Maine Conn Penn. Ind. mm. Mo. Del. Md. 
September 19 ........+++: 407 402 667 622 106 557 1,179 1,87) 
September 26 ...........- 817 346 590 571 121 598 1,125 1,827 
Ce een 898 372 658 494 83 50 1,097 1,797 
Cate? 90 accscsavccoes 83! 514 597 566 114 564 1,022 1,880 
October W ......7% i anttiats 724 445 483 524 106 574 1,189 1,833 
GORE GR andevetensncvat 949 493 440 633 95 51 1,428 1,765 
a Pe, ee 931 452 623 579 68 539 1,563 1,869 
Mewemet 9 ..cccovaccons “Ee 309 710 617 5! 500 1,484 2,069 
November 14 ............ 975 435 702 628 9 557 1,506 2,092 
November 2i deie 934 462 741 583 92 629 1,664 1,838 

Week ending Va. W.Va N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla. Ala. Miss. 
September {9 ...........- 688 374 2,089 267 4,537 168 2,596 1,689 
September 26 ...........- 739 296 2,186 272 4,452 179 2,405 1,675 
October 3 832 391 2,232 270 4,383 145 2,284 1,656 
October 10 83! 38! 2,202 283 4,510 167 2,427 1,554 
October 17 658 344 1,841 295 4,560 155 2,306 1,614 
October 24 ..... 443 235 2,045 293 4,802 148 2,200 1,771 
October 3! 641 405 2,106 302 5,080 151 2,667 1,801 
GENE Fn. cc vcvctaces 860 467 2,103 300 5,05! 151 2,588 1,706 
November 14 840 489 2,190 344 5,054 150 2,591 1,793 
November 2! . 1,017 402 2,284 317 5,173 148 2,674 1,791 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark La. Texas Wash. Oregon Calif. 1959 i 
September |? - 308 1,711 244 107 726 «623,963 «25,781 
September 26 4 327 1,689 194 160 916 «624,039 28,502 
October 3... 331 1,596 211 172 962 «423,990 27,134 
October 10 ... 392 1,512 260 185 951 «424,226 27,277 
Ceteder 17 .ccccccvccccces 432 1,560 205 172 859 23,475 26,158 
SN ener 325 1,542 252 91 83! 23,743 26,076 
Gee Be cccsocacsecses 323 1,336 210 134 99! «625,494 927,170 
November 7 279 1,490 290 170 1,131 25,976 429 
November 1/4 279 1,508 282 157 1,172 6,658 27,651 
November 2! 302 1,607 282 140 1,097 26,990 28,426 











L. T. Murphy Retires; 
E. W. Lenz to Be Allied 
Chairman, President 


CHICAGO—Retirement of Leo T. 
Murphy, chairman of the board of 
Allied Mills, Inc., effective Nov. 30 
was announced 
Nov. 23. He will 
continue as a con- 
sultant of the com- 
pany and as a 
member of the | 
board of directors. — 
E. W. Lenz, presi- 
dent, will succeed 
Mr. Murphy as 
chairman and con- 
tinue as president 
and chief execu- pe 
tive officer of the 107. Murphy 
corporation. Mr. Murphy, a veteran 
of nearly 40 years in the feed busi- 
ness, succeeded the late H. J. Buist 
as chairman of the board of Allied 
Mills in November, 1957. He start- 
ed with the American Milling Co., 
Peoria, early in 1920. After 10 years 
in the order, jobbing and grain mer- 
chandising departments, he was 
made plant manager of the Wayne 
feed plant at Omaha in 1930 and also 
managed the alfalfa processing plants 
operated by Allied Mills at Cozad, 
Elm Creek and Darr, Neb. In 1947, 
Mr. Murphy was elevated to vice 
president in charge of production in 
the general offices at Chicago. Under 
his supervision, all company plants 
were modernized and manufacturing 
capacity increased. He was elected a 
director in 1951. 

Mr. Murphy is president and direc- 
tor of 1426 Chicago Avenue Building 
Corp., Evanston; past president, 
American Dehydrators Assn.; past 
director, Live Stock National Bank, 
Omaha; past director, Omaha Cham- 
ber of Commerce; past project chair- 
man, River-Rail Terminal and River 
Transportation Committee, Omaha. 
He is a member of Tower Club; Ex- 
ecutives’ Club of Chicago; Fin n’ 
Feather Club, Dundee, Ill; Duck 
Island Club, Peoria, and American 
Legion Post No. 1, Omaha. 





Mr. and Mrs. Murphy will continue | 
to live in Evanston, Ill. In 1960, they | 


plan to visit Hawaii and Alaska. Mr. 
Murphy looks forward to continuing 
his bird hunting trips in the various 
states and Canadian provinces after 
his retirement. 

Mr. Murphy was honored by a 
group of his associates Nov. 23 at 
a party held at the Union League 
Club. 


Lower Hates Matted 
On Broiler Feed Grain 


SALISBURY, MD.— Maryland 
broiler producers, in seeking to im- 
prove their market position in the 
future, indicate that some relief might 
be obtained if lower freight rates on 
feed grains could be realized. 

Dr. Harold S. Smith, agricultural 
economist, University of Maryland, 
said that broiler production in the 
Delmarva area this year will be below 
that of 1958, while total broiler pro- 
duction will show an increase from 
3 to 4%. 

“Due to low market prices and in 
many cases negative returns,” Dr. 
Smith said, “broiler numbers may be 
lower for the first half of next year. 
The apparent tightening of credit 
tends to further verify a lower pro- 
duction prospect for the coming year. 

“There appears to be slight 
strengthening of prices at this time. 
However, there is little cause for op- 
timism in the remaining months of 
the year when prices are seasonally 
low,” he added. 

It was pointed out that higher ef- 
ficiency in producing broilers will be 
greatly offset unless costs of basic 
materials, chiefly feedstuffs, can be 
effected, with lower freight rates one 
important factor. 











Poultry Convention 
Plans Announced 


MINNEAPOLIS—A special work- 
shop on “Cost Reduction Through 
Personnel Selection” will be con- 
ducted here by the American Poultry 
& Hatchery Federation for hatchery 
owners Dec. 7, according to a recent 
announcement. 

The workshop will be held preced- 
ing the opening of the combined 
APHF midwestern “Quickie” conven- 
tion and Minnesota Poultry Hatchery 
Assn. convention scheduled Dec. 8-9 
at the Hotel Radisson. Registration 
fee for the workshop is $45. 

Program plans Dec. 8 include a film 
on “Margin of Safety” and the follow- 
ing talks: “What Price Depreciation,” 
Bart C. Burns, Touche, Niven, Baily 
& Smart, certified public accountant, 
Minneapolis; “Price Cuts and Net 
Profit,” Dr. Richard Phillips, depart- 
ment of economics and sociology, 
Iowa State University; “Making the 
Outside Service Man a Profitable In- 
vestment,” Dr. Phillips, and “The 1960 
Outlook,” Dr. Ralph Baker, eco- 
nomist, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Robert Shoffner, poultry de- 
partment, University of Minnesota, 
will moderate a panel on “What Is 
‘Reasonable Performance’ in Today's 
Laying Strain Chickens?” 

Program plans Dec. 9 include a 
breakfast and annual business meet- 
ing of the Minnesota Poultry Hatch- 
ery Assn.; “A Look at Your Competi- 
tion,” Dr. Baker, and “Ain’t Nobody 
Gonna Pay Cash No More?”, Robert 
Scharf, general credit manager, Car- 
gill, Inc., Minneapolis. 

The following program items are 
through the courtesy of the Minne- 
sota Egg Producers Assn.: “The New 
Look in Minnesota’s Egg Quality,” 
Dr. Elton Johnson, poultry depart- 
ment head, University of Minnesota; 
“What High ‘Interior Quality’ Is in 
Eggs?”, Milo Swanson, Minnesota de- 
partment of markets; “Cost of Pro- 
ducing Eggs,” Dr. Robert W. Berg, 
extension service, University of Min- 
nesota, and “Poultry Housing,” Don 
Bates, engineer, University of Minne- 
sota. ‘ 

A ladies luncheon and fashion show 
are scheduled at noon and the annual 
banquet will be held in the evening. 


ho 


Grain Man Dies 


ST. LOUIS—Henry W. Allhoff, Sr., 
died at St. John’s Hospital here Nov. 
22. He was 76. 

Until his retirement in 1948, Mr. 
Allhoff was a vice president of All- 
hoff Bros., Inc., grain dealing firm. 
He had been a member of the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange since 1915. 

In 1935 Mr. Allhoff took over the 
Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo., 
and became president, running the 
mill under the name of Pacific Mill- 
ing Co. He retained his interest in 
the St. Louis firm, however. 

Among survivors is Joe Allhoff, 
B&E Grain Co., St. Joseph, Mo., a 
son. 








CHANGE FROM BROILERS 
TO LAYING HENS? 


* 

MACON, GA.—A good many Geor- 
gia poultrymen may be revamping 
their operations from broilers to lay- 
ing hens, if reports on October hen 
testing are any yardstick. 

According to the Georgia Crop Re- 
porting Service, 370,146 chickens for 
supplying broiler hatching eggs were 
tested for pullorum in October—a 
drop of 19% from those tested the 
same period a year ag». 

Testing of egg-type chickens for 
October totaled 65,138—an increase 
of 59% over the corresponding month 
last year. 











H. G. Russell, [Illinois 
Livestock Specialist, 
Given New Award 


CHICAGO—Harry G. Russell, live- 
stock specialist at the University of 
Illinois, has won the first Animal 
Production Exten- 
sion Award for 
outstanding ser- 
vice to animal ag- 
riculture. The 
award was initi- 
ated this year by 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., in coopera- 
tion with the 
American Society 
of Animal Produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Russell re- 
ceived the $1,000 award Nov. 27 dur- 
ing official sessions at the society’s 
annual meeting in Chicago. Dr. Her- 
bert G. Luther, scientific director of 
both domestic and overseas agricul- 
tural operations for Pfizer, made the 
presentation. 

The extension award was estab- 
lished this year by Pfizer to honor 
leading university livestock extension 
specialists for outstanding contribu- 
tions to animal industry. Selection of 
annual winners and the entire admin- 
istration of the award is by members 
of the American Society of Animal 
Production. 

The award announcement pointed 
out that Mr. Russell is held in high 
regard by both purebred and commer- 
cial livestock producers. He is well 
known as a judge of major livestock 
shows. 

Mr. Russell has served on type- 
standardization committees of major 





H. G. Russell 





cattle, sheep and swine breeds and | 


aided in developing certification pro- 
grams now in use by all swine breeds. 
He was one of the organizers of the 
Illinois Purebred Sheep Breeders 
Assn. and the Illinois Swine Herd Im- 
provement Assn. With his help, this 
swine group sponsored the first boar- 
testing station in the US. 

Mr. Russell also has helped de- 
velop performance testing programs 
for beef cattle and sheep and “on- 
the-farm” selection programs. He was 
a leader, too, in creation of swine- 
type schools and carcass demonstra- 
tions that have been conducted in 
Tllinois. 

He has served as chairman, vice 
chairman and secretary of the exten- 
sion section of the American Society 
of Animal Production. From 1947 to 
1950 he was a representative on the 
editorial board of the Journal of Ani- 
mal Science. He has served on the 
University of Illinois animal hus- 
bandry staff since 1936. He graduated 
from the University of Illinois in 1930, 
and received his Master of Science 
degree in 1933. 


-— 
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Morrison & Quirk Buys 
20,000 Acres of Land 


WYNNE, ARK.—Morrison & Quirk 
Grain Co., Hastings, Neb., has pur- 
chased 20,000 acres of St. Francis 
River Valley woodland near here. 

Andrew J. Florida, Osceola, Ark., 
sold the land to the Nebraska grain 
firm for $1,150,000. The tract of land 
is eight miles long and three miles 
wide and lies along the east bank or 
the St. Francis River. 

J. H. Spears, lawyer for Morrison 
& Quirk, said that the entire tract 





will be cleared and turned into a 
major farming operation. Clearing 
will start immediately. 

Prior to this purchase, the Ne- 


braska firm had developed several 
large farms in California and Mis- 
sissippi. This newly purchased farm 
is located in a fertile farming area 
where cotton, soybeans and rice are 
widely grown. for market. It also 
produces grain, feed and seed crops. 





Cargill Opens Norfolk 
Soybean Plant, 


Adds Storage Capacity 


SOUTH NORFOLK, VA.—A proc- 
essing plant said to increase by 50% 
soybean oil and protein meal produc- 
tion in a five-state growing area was 
put in operation here Nov. 25 by Car- 
gill, Inc. 

The firm, nationwide grain handler 
and processor, also announced com- 


| pletion of construction to raise ca- 


pacity of its South Norfolk grain ex- 
port elevator from 2.25 million bush- 
els to more than 4.5 million bushels. 
The new soybean plant—a multi-pur- 
pose extraction, storage and domes- 
tic and export merchandising center 
—is linked to the elevator. 

Also newly enlarged, as part of a 
grain-procurement network serving 
both elevator and bean plant, is Car- 
gill’s waterside elevator at Seaford, 
Del. The firm’s other facilities sup- 
plying South Norfolk are at Wilson, 
Washington and Belhaven, N.C., with 
additional soybeans received from 
South Carolina and Maryland. 

Benjamin S. Jaffray, southeastern 
regional manager here, said the soy- 
bean plant’s location on main rail, 
truck and water routes will make it 
“highly competitive” in distribution 
of soybean meal to feed manufactur- 
ers serving both commercial livestock 
raisers and the South’s expanding 
poultry industry. 

The plant's first export of soybean 
meal will be 3,000 tons destined for 
Denmark. 

The solvent-extraction type bean 
plant is designed initially for conver- 
sion of 7 million bushels of soybeans 
yearly to 10 million gallons of oil and 
170,000 tons of meal, and “easily ex- 
pandable” to process 
bushels if soybean production war- 
rants. Mr. Jaffray estimated the to- 
tal crushing capacity of the five 
states prior to the new plant’s op- 


eration at about 14 million bushels a | 


year. 
Tom C. Veblen, in charge of soy- 
bean purchases and sales of oil and 


surrounding five states has increased 
400% in 10 years to an estimated 
30.2 million bushels this year. He said 
the competitive position of area poul- 
try production should be improved by 
the new source of meal, and pointed 
out that one year’s output would be 
sufficient to raise 140 million broilers 
for market. 
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I. S. Riggs, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago, and chairman of the board, 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
in his talk stressed the importance of 
being close to markets for livestock 
products. He took a slap at those 
“who worship feed tonnage and do not 
pay enough attention to the profit 
picture.” 

“The successful feed manufacturer 
in the future will be market-oriented 
to both the producer and the consum- 
er, and, at the same time, committed 
to those competitively-priced services 
that will result in the ultimate mini- 
mum cost structure to the consumer,” 
Mr. Riggs said. 

Sales Training 

The importance of sales training 
was brought out by James A. Null, 
executive vice president, Brickell In- 
stitute of Leadership Training, Mem- 
phis. Before addressing the conven- 
tion, Mr. NulJ said that he had posed 
as a man who had just purchased a 
farm as an investment. Not knowing 
anything about farms or feeds in this 
role, he called seven feed dealers in 
the Memphis area to ask them, “Why 
should I do business with you?” 

Among the answers he got were 
these: “Ours is the best feed. We have 
been in business for 60 years. We are 
recognized as leaders in the field. You 
can't go wrong with our feed. We will 
give you the best service.” 


12-14 million | 





| commercial 





Buyers are looking for intangibles, 
Mr. Null said. They do not buy to sat- 


isfy needs but rather buy to satisfy | 
wants. Emotion wins over logic most | 


of the time, he added. 
“Behind every sale there is a buying 
motive . . . the buyer is always con- 


cerned with what the product will do | 


for him,” Mr. Null said. The first 
step in creative selling, he said, is to 
develop buying motives. The four 
basic motives he listed were greed or 
financial gain, pride, fear and love of 
family. These basic motives can be 
applied to the selling of feed, Mr. 
Null said. 

“An outstanding weakness of sales 
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TENNESSEE GROUP 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—C. T. Whit- 


worth, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Memphis, 
is the new president of the Tennes- 
see Feed Manufacturers Assn. He was 


| elected during the 10th annual con- 


vention held here Nov. 16. Mr. Whit- 


| worth succeeds F. W. Greer, Secur- 


people is that they fail to arouse in- | 


terest,” Mr. Null continued. “Without 
interest, there can be no sale. 

“Give some thought to sales train- 
ing—sales technique training as well 
as product training.” + 


Credit and Financing 
Commercial banks are very inter- 


ity Mills, Inc., Knoxville. 


Other officers elected include: W. 


B. Carden, Quaker Oats Co., Chatta- 
nooga, vice president from East Ten- 
nessee ; 
Feed Mills, Nashville, vice president 
from Middle Tennessee, and Bruce 
Ballew, Farmers Milling & Elevator 
Co., Colliersville, vice president from 
West 


Lehman Keith, Hermitage 


Tennessee. ©. H. Warfield, 


| Nashville attorney, was reappointed 
| general counsel and executive secre- 
| tary. 


ested in working with integrated agri- | 
business programs, said John H. Hem- | 
bree, vice president, Union Planters | 


National Bank, Memphis. 
with such programs probably will 
strengthen opportunities of banks to 
serve agriculture, he added. 

Pointing out that capital require- 
ments of agri-business are large and 
growing larger, Mr. Hembree then 
asked, “Where does the feed company 
and commercial bank fit into the pic- 
ture?” 


Working | 


Directors in addition to the officers 


are M. E. Staed, Ralston Purina Co., 
Nashville; George Moseley, Quaker 
Oats Co., Memphis; D. B. Gambill, 
Barry-Carter Milling Co., Lebanon; 
Ed Hicks, Model Mills, Jackson; W. 
D. 


Hudson, Jr., Cumberland Feed 


| Mills, Clarksville; F. W. Greer, Se- 
curity Mills, Inc., Knoxville; Robert 


The primary responsibility of a feed 


company is to produce as efficiently 
as possible feed of the highest quality 
at the most economical price that will 
be competitive both as to quality and 
price while, at the same time, making 
a profit for the feed manufacturer, the 
dealer and for the man using the feed, 
said Mr. Hembree. Tremendous strides 
in this direction have been made in 
the last 20 years, with intense com- 


petition between companies being a | 


large contributing factor, he noted. 


“During the past few years, as a | 


credit man I have been somewhat 


| disturbed by the intense competition 


between feed companies . . . I have 


meal, said soybean production in the | had the feeling for some time that 


| feed salesmen have been devoting 


most of their time to selling their 
credit programs rather than to the 
selling of their feed.” 

Mr. Hembree said that he realized 
that feed companies could provide 
much easier systems of credit than 
banks. But this easy 
credit has been at least partially re- 
sponsible for the surplus production 
of broilers and turkeys, he said. “T 
hate to see this happen, since I have 
always felt that any operator who 
was not better off financially by hav- 
ing used credit would have been bet- 
ter off if the credit had not been 
available.” 


Methods of Financing 

A bank can work with its customers 
primarily in three different ways: (1) 
financing the parent feed company 
(2) financing the local dealer, (3) 
financing the individual feeder, or a 
combination of these can be used 

Financing of the feed company, Mr. 
Hembree explained, is generally han- 
dled as an open line of credit to the 
company with a reciprocal bank bal- 
ancecarried with the bank by thecom- 
pany. “The size of the credit and the 
terms of the loan are generally based 
on the financial position of the feed 
company, their operating results and 
reputation in the field of feed manu- 
facturing,” he pointed out. 

In financing the dealer, Mr. Hem- 
bree went on, the request for credit 
generally is originated by the feed 
company, which is the bank’s custom- 
er, and the dealer’s line of credit is 
considered due to the bank’s rela- 
tionship with the feed company—or 
with the dealer’s local bank. The line 
of credit may be handled as “an open 
line; as a line of credit secured by 
chattel mortgage or feeding contracts 
on broiler, breeder hens, laying hens, 
cattle or what have you, with full 
recourse on the dealer. It may be 
handled in the financing of the dealer, 
through trade acceptances offered to 


Moon, 
Goodlettsville, 
Langston Bag Co., Memphis. 


errr 


American Cyanamid Co., 


and Rudy Langston, 





the bank by the feed company upon 
delivery of feed 
said. 


to the dealer,” he 


These credits sometimes are han- 


died directly between the city bank 
and the local dealer, he noted; how- 
ever, Union Planters prefers to han- 
dle them on a participation basis with 
the local bank having an interest in 
the loan and providing an outlet for 
the servicing of the loan. 


“The feeder may be financed direct- 


ly by the bank and on cattle and hog 
operations, this is generally true,” he 


stated. Sometimes, large lines are 
handled on a _ participation basis 
through the local bank, but, Mr. Hem- 
bree stated, rarely in the financing of 
livestock is the feed dealer brought 


into the operation since, generally, if 
the credit is acceptable, it can be han- 
dled by the bank or banks without 
recourse on the feed dealer. 

“Since laying flocks, breeder hens 
and broiler programs are of the more 
specialized nature,” he noted, “we like 
to handle them by financing the lo- 
cal feed dealer and he, in turn, fi- 
nances the feeder along with the 
safety provided by the endorsement 
of the dealer.” 


Mr. Hembree stressed the impor- 
tance of the services provided by the 
field staff of the feed dealers and the 
major feed companies. “These field 


service men are working constantly in 
the area, and if they are doing their 


job properly, they will be in close 
touch with the operators,” he said 
“They, in turn, can supply the infor- 
mation to the dealers and the lend- 
ing agencies.” 

“We should see more changes in 
our agriculture in the next 10 or 15 
years than we have in the past,”’ Mr 


Hembree said. “I have no doubt that 
American agriculture will make the 
necessary adjustments, develop new 
techniques and be able to meet the 
growing demand for its products. I 


am just as sure that your industry will 


keep abreast of these changes as I am 
that the banks will make the neces- 
sary adjustments.” 

Mr. Hembree said that he had 
worked with the feed industry for 
more than 20 years. “In that whole 
time I have never had a feed dealer or 
manufacturer ‘throw me a curve’.” 

In commenting on the recent “fias- 
co” of the Chemell poultry operations, 
Mr. Hembree said that the unfortu- 
nate part of it was that it has re- 
ceived a greet deal of publicity. Com- 
mercial banks have been reluctant to 
finance poultry, he said, and those 
that were just becoming convinced 
of the opportunities will now turn 

(Turn to TENNESSEE, page 95) 
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In Hatch Unlikely 


WASHINGTON—The strong count- 
er-trends in hatchings of egg-type 
chicks which occurred in some areas 
in 1959 are not likely to be repeated 
in 1960, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture points out. A decrease from a 
year earlier is expected in the coming 
hatch, and this is expected to prevail 
in just about all areas. 

Last season, the over-all picture in 
the U.S. was one of decline in the 
production of chicks for laying flock 
replacement. However, some south- 
ern and western areas showed in- 
creases, even in the face of the low 
egg prices which prevailed. 

The regional distribution of the 
forthcoming hatch is not likely to 
change as much in 1960 as it did last 
spring, USDA noted in its outlook 
report on the poultry and egg situa- 
tion. In 1959, replacement chicks 
raised, which closely follow the hatch, 
increased 5% or more in the southern 
states of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama and Mississippi and 
in Arkansas, Arizona and California. 
This increase was sharply counter to 
the U.S. trend, which showed a 7% 
decrease. But more recently, with re- 
spect to Oct. 1 eggs in incubators, the 
southern regions and the Pacific 
Coast contributed to the 16% general 
decline from October, 1958, in num- 
ber of replacement-type eggs in in- 
cubators. 

USDA noted in its report that, in 
view of low egg prices, a decrease in 
hatch for the season as a whole is 
likely. The greatest likelihood is for 
a cut of about 6%, USDA adds. (A 
complete analysis of poultry produc- 
tion and price prospects for 1960 was 
presented in the Nov. 21 issue of 
Feedstuffs.) 





ip 


Killough King Smith, 
Mill Executive, Dies 


FT. WORTH — Killough King 
Smith, vice president of Kimbell 
Milling Co., died Nov. 19 following 
a heart attack. 

A native Texan, Mr. Smith had 
spent more than 40 years in the grain 
business. He was associated with G. 
B. R. Smith Milling Co., Sherman, 
for several years before coming to 
Ft. Worth in 1924 to join the Kimbell 
Milling Co. organization. At the time 
of his death, he was in charge of the 
Kimbell milling interests. He was 
also acting as Texas representative 
to the contact committee for the 
grain industry of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. He was past president 
of the Ft. Worth Grain Exchange, 
and his memberships included the 
Texas Grain & Feed Assn., the Worth 
Commandery, Knights Templar, Co- 
lonial Country Club, the Ft. Worth 
Club and the board of the M. K. T. 
Railroad. 

He is survived by his wife, a son, 
two daughters, his mother, a sister 
and six grandchildren. 
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Feeder Calf Sales Hit 
$1.8 Million in Tenn. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Feeder calf 
sales held throughout Tennessee this 
fall averaged $125.33 per head on 
some 14,487 animals passing through 
the auction ring, with a total sales 
of more than $1.8 million, according 
to J. W. Houston, extension animal 
husbandman, University of Tennes- 
see. 

Top average of $150 per head for 
steers was reported for fancy grades, 
with $134 for good steers, indicating 
the strong demand for feeder cattle 
in the Southeast. 

A total of 15 sales were held, Mr. 
Houston said, with the price spread 
ranging from an average of $31.54 
cwt. at Cookeville to $26.40 at Hunt- 
ingdon. Average weight for the com- 
bined sales was 451 lb. 








ADM Names Alfalfa 
Division Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS—Carrol P. Syver- 
son, Minneapolis, manager of the flax 
fiber division of Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co., has been 
named manager of 
the firm’s alfalfa 
division, E. A. Ol- 
son, executive vice 
president of 
ADM’s agricultur- 
al group, an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Syverson’s 
new headquartcrs 
will be at Kansas 
City, Mo. Before 
his appointment in ©: Syverson 
1957 as manager of the fiber division, 
Mr. Syverson was manager of the 
ADM flax fiber plant at Winona, 
Minn. Mr. Syverson joined ADM in 
1942 as general field superintendent 
for the fiber division and prior to 
that was associated with the J & O 
Grain Co., Minneapolis. 

ADM'’s alfalfa division is a leading 
producer of dehydrated alfalfa. The 
division operates 30 plants in Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Missouri. 





California Feed Firm 
Expands Activities 


MADERA, CAL. — Madera Milling 
Co. will begin its “most extensive ad- 
vertising campaign” early in 1960, 
which also will mark an expansion 
in the activities of the company. 

The company has appointed the 
advertising agency, the McCarty Co. 
in San Francisco, to commence a 
program promoting its Madera Qual- 
ity Brand formula feed line, which 
is expected to include several new 
products. 

During 1959, Madera increased its 
production of processed poultry feed, 
a field in which the company had 
entered only lightly until the current 
year. This aspect of the production 
program has been stepped up con- 
siderably, and the poultry feed is 
now sold throughout most of north- 
ern California, officials said. Fea- 
tured in the feeds is the company’s 
dehydrated alfalfa in various formu- 
lated mixes. 

The dehydrated alfalfa, “mainstay” 
of Madera’s program, is now being 
distributed throughout the 13 west- 
ern states, and the company is only 
one of a few in the West processing 
dehydrated alfalfa as a supplement 
for livestock feeds, both in pelleted 
and bulk form, officials said. 

John Simonet is president and gen- 
eral manager of Madera. 


— 





Cash Meal Demand 
Good at Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Memphis 
Board of Trade oilseed meal futures 
prices were higher this week than 
last. This developed as the result of 
good cash oil meal demand. However, 
observers said that export business is 
now at a low ebb in high protein 
feeds. Supplies of cottonseed oil meal 
were scarce and those of soybean oil 
meal were ample for nearby needs. 
Otherwise, the oilseed meal market 
lacked new constructive develop- 
ments. 

Unsettled conditions in the soybean 
futures market kept soybean oil meal 
prices under some speculative liquida- 
tion and hedge selling. A slight ex- 
pansion of activity was recorded in 
unrestricted soybean oil meal. 

Memphis basis soybean oil meal 
closed unchanged to 25¢ ton higher 
than the previous week, unrestricted 
soybean oil meal was unchanged to 
$1.40 higher and bulk solvent cotton- 
seed oil meal was 50¢@$2.50 higher. 

Trading volume included 5,600 tons 
of unrestricted soybean oil meal and 
3100 tons of bulk solvent cottonseed 
oil meal. 








Little Change in 
Most Ingredients 


WASHINGTON — Most feed in- 
gredient prices remained fairly steady 
this week. The most significant 
change—according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture report cov- 
ering the period Nov. 17-24—was in 
grain high-protein feeds. 

On a national average bulk price 
basis, distillers dried grains moved 
upward $7.25 ton. Gluten feed and 
meal and brewers dried grains ad- 
vanced $1.20 and $2.25, respectively. 

The index of weighted prices for 
oilseed meals—just 2¢ lower than a 
week earlier—indicated that the bull- 
ish tone in these markets was quiet- 
ing down. 

Millfeeds were stronger at princi- 
pal markets. 

Average Bulk Prices and index 
of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 


Change 
. Nov. from 
24, ~ 17, previous 
1959 1959 «= week 
OILSEED MEALS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Soybean meal ...... 67.50 67.80 — .30 
Cottonseed meal 67.95 67.95 ese 
Linseed meal ........ 77.80 77.65 + .15 
Copra cake or meal.. 69.75 69.25 + .50 
Peanut meal ........ 64.50 65.25 — .75 
QED. pecs ct cconstdie 89.1 89. — 2 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Meat meal .......... 72.10 73.25 —1.15 
Tankage =... «66. cence 68.60 70.20 —1.60 
SE SEE peesecenees 114.50 114.50 ost 
BO bec cuededbocads 70.5 71.2 —7 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 

TEIN FEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Gluten feed & meal .. 46.80 45.60 +1.20 
Dist. dried grains ... 56.50 49.25 +7.25 
Brewers dried grains.. 48.40 46.15 +2.25 
BE cee cava sweesets 75.7 71.9 +3.8 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Sh. asedadietdnen sel 41.20 9.60 +1.60 
Midds. and shorts 41.60 41.00 + .60 
MER deopsrackcavses 8 +2.0 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Hominy feed ........ 45.10 3.60 +1.50 
Rice Bram ...cccccoce 33.00 33.50 — .50 
GD aebeteccdcctovs 69.5 67.7 +18 
ALFALFA MEAL 

Prices at prin. mkts... 56.50 56.20 + .30 
i. Sausab's oe cewkee 108.8 108.2 + 6 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 

Prices at prin. mkts... 23.05 23.00 + .05 
REE . aesbenseccicbes 68.4 + 2 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 

CIEE | i sebWabicns se ccs 81.7 812 + 5 
FEED GRAINS 

Prices at prin. mkts.: 

Geo cockevédeussese 38.10 38.70 — .60 
TD coccsauknacuael 48.40 40 — .20 
Barley vc ccdsdcovess 43.60 43.80 — .20 
Grain sorghums ..... 35.70 35.80 — .10 
POGUE. cncusseetmeser 63.2 “4i1— 79 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 
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Western Condensing 
Appoints Carl Wilkey 


APPLETON, WIS. — Carl W. Wil- 
key has been appointed assistant 
sales manager for Peebles’ dried 
whey products, ac- 
cording to an an- 
nouncement by J. 
R. Wall, division 
sales manager, 
Western Condens- 
ing Co., division of 
Foremost Dairies. 

Mr. Wilkey will 
assume sales re- 
sponsibility for 
Peebles’ feed in- 
gredients, which 
include M-N-C, © W. Wilkey 
Lacto-G and D.D.F., in the territory 
between the Mississippi River and 
the Rocky Mountains, plus [Illinois 
and Wisconsin. He will work with 
Peebles’ dried whey brokers in his 
contact with the feed manufacturer. 

Mr. Wilkey, who is located at Hop- 
kins, Minn., has been with Western 
Condensing since 1933. 

He specialized in agriculture at 
Indiana State University and Purdue 
University prior to joining the com- 
pany. 











BROILER SQUEEZE 


(Continued from page 1) 





would soon be followed by chick 
placements practically to the limit 
imposed by hatching egg supply. 


Price Prospects 

On the whole for 1960, broiler 
prices are expected to average slight- 
ly above 16¢, the report said. (Also 
see detailed report on broiler produc- 
tion and supply prospects in poultry 
outlook story in Nov. 21 Feedstuffs.) 

With somewhat curtailed broiler 
supplies in the first half of 1960, com- 
pared with the year before, the re- 
port says, U.S. prices for this period 
may average higher than the prices 
of the last few months (which were 
less than 16¢ in the period July-Oc- 
tober, 1959), but not up to the 17.3¢ 
average of January-March, 1959. 

Thereafter, and particularly in 
mid-summer, the normal expectation 
for prices would be for a higher level 
than in 1959, because in 1959 the 
usual seasonal rise failed to materi- 
alize. The expectations for a season- 
al rise in 1960 will be especially good 
if the reduced number of breeder 
hens affects chick supply for that 
season. 

For nine months before weekly 
broiler placements finally were 
trimmed in April, 1959, the broiler- 
feed ratio had been no higher than 
3.5. (The broiler-feed ratio is stated 
in the number of pounds of feed that 
can be bought with the value of a 
pound of broiler at U.S. average 
price relationships.) 

The U.S. average price of broilers 
in the nine-month period before April, 
1959, generally had been little higher 
than 17¢ and often less. Prevailing 
prices in important southern produ- 
cing areas are typically lower than the 
U.S. average, the report states. 


Try Cost-Cutting 

To make ends meet under these 
tight relationships, broiler-producing 
enterprises devised all manner of 
cost-cutting expedients, including the 
reduction of guarantees to farmers. 
Some of these guarantees are in the 
order of $30 per 1,000 birds raised, 
plus possible boriuses, with the farm- 
er supplying the labor, housing and 
equipment necessary for raising the 
birds. 


If broiler prices go up for any pro- 
tracted period, payments under the 
bonus arrangements will become 
more common, says the report, or 
pressures will develop for restoring 
guaranteed grower payments to past 
levels, thus absorbing at least part 
of the increased return so far as the 
contractor is concerned. Also, chick 
prices are likely to rise with broiler 
prices, thus raising the costs of con- 
tractors not integrated so far as egg 
or chick supply is concerned. 

As a result of this situation, the 
report states, it appears that the op- 
portunities to tighten up on costs 
have been pretty well exploited, while 
the returns from possible price in- 
creases are to a considerable extent 
ear-marked for specific segments of 
the industry. 

This, said USDA, makes it difficult 
to foresee any greatly improved prof- 
it position for intrepreneurs in broil- 
er production in the coming year. 


Correction 
The pictures with the story “Abbott 
Laboratories Places Four Men” on 
page 90 are incorrectly identified. 
They should be (left to right): Roland 
M. Ford, Roy V. Mann, R. J. Balsley 
and Kent Penwell. 








INCOME REPORTED 

NORFOLK, VA. — Smith-Douglass 
Co. has reported net income of $645,- 
922 for the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year, compared with $373,972 for 
the same period last year. Net sales 
hit $9,509,426, compared with $7,331,- 
385 last year. per common 
share rose to 63¢, compared with 35¢ 
last year. 
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M ANUFACTURERS! BACIFERM® ad, and others like i in lead- 


ing poultry and livestock magazines—and sells the merits of feeds that contain BACI- 
FERM zinc bacitracin antibiotic supplements. How about your feeds? Get all the facts 
on BACIFERM—proof of effectiveness, proof of economy, and proof of performance. 
Animal Nutrition Dept., Commercial Solvents Corp., 260 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


Why the smiles? 


BACI F E R M with “selective action” 


produces bigger, healthier poultry and livestock 


You can build up your profits by 
making sure that your poultry and 
livestock feeds are supplemented 
with Baciferm. Baciferm is the only 
antibiotic supplement containing 
the antibiotic zinc bacitracin. 
Baciferm’s unique “Selective Ac- 
tion” destroys the dangerous bacteria 
in the intestinal tract — yet does not 
harm the many beneficial bacteria 
that produce valuable nutrients. 


More than that, the antibiotic 
zine bacitracin is bactericidal — it 
kills dangerous bacteria — yet does 
not build up resistant strains. The 
older “broad spectrum” antibiotics 
are bacteriostatic, and don’t kill, but 
just slow down the bugs. Result: 
over the years, resistant strains of 
bacteria build up which cannot be 
controlled by these “‘broad spec- 
trum” antibiotics. 


Today, many feed men are “taking 
out insurance” —for ‘you—by chang- 
ing to Baciferm. Check with your 
dealer Ask for the positive pro- 
tection of Baciferm in your feeds. 
Baciferm is another animal nutri- 
tion product made by Commercial 
Solvents Corporation. 

Be sure your feeds contain 


BACIFERM 


zinc bacitracin antibiotic supplements 
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Washington Event Includes Talks 
On Growth Inhibitors, Enzymes 


By DR. LEO 8, JENSEN 
Washington State University 


YAKIMA, WASH.—Discussions on 
the prevention of white muscle dis- 
ease in sheep and cattle by selenium, 
growth inhibitors for poultry, impor- 
tance of roughage quality in rumi- 
nant feeding, and enzymes for ani- 
mals highlighted the 12th annual 
Washington Animal Industry Confer- 
ence. The meeting was held Nov. 16- 
17 at the Yakima (Wash.) Junior 
College. About 100 persons were in 
attendance. 

Discussions of Washington’s new 
forage testing program, swine feed- 
ing, and mineral feeding were also 
included on the program, and a series 
of research briefs was again present- 
ed to the conference. On Monday 
evening, a banquet was held at the 





Chinook Hotel, and Dr. J. C. Knott, 
retired director of the Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences at Washington 
State University, spoke on the live- 
stock industry in South America. 


SELENIUM — The importance of 
selenium in prevention of muscular 
dystrophy in calves and lambs was 
discussed by Dr. O. H. Muth of Ore- 
gon State College. He traced the his- 
tory of investigations on this disease 
in Oregon, showing that it was found 
to be associated with legumes and 
with animals raised in irrigated areas 
or fed feed produced in irrigated 
areas. Although a deficiency of vita- 
min E was linked with the disease a 
number of years ago, a lack of this 
vitamin did not adequately explain 
the outbreaks of disease in Oregon. 
Studies at Oregon State College have 





demonstrated that additions of small 
quantities of selenium in the diet of 
ewes prevented muscular degenera- 
tion in lambs. This has also been ac: 
complished by feeding rations natur- 
ally rich in selenium. Injection of 
lambs after birth with selenium pre- 
vented deaths in the animals, but did 
not prevent all the symptoms asso- 
ciated with the disease. 

The increased gains in lambs, 
caused by adding small quantities of 
selenium to the ration of the mothers, 
were very dramatic, even when the 
incidence of obvious muscular dys- 
trophy in the lambs was low in the 
control lots. “Because of the toxic 
nature of selenium, a primary prob- 
lem in the control of white muscle 
disease appears to be a safe, practical 
and economical method for supplying 
selenium to deficient animals,” said 
Dr. Muth. 


GROWTH INHIBITORS—Effect of 
processing on inhibitors naturally 
present in feed ingredients for poul- 
try was discussed by Dr. James Mc- 
Ginnis, department of poultry science, 
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Ist in the Field ...1st with Non-Breakable, Non- 
Metallic “Screwco” One-Piece Flights Requiring no 
Reinforcements. . . 
Operates within a Single “U" Shaped Trough 


CONVEYS HORIZONTALLY 
OR ON AN INCLINE 
OR COMBINED . . IT’S GREAT! 


Offers: 
ECONOMICAL OPERATION 
SELF CLEANING 

LOW POWER REQUIREMENT 
LONG LIFE 

SIMPLE MAINTENANCE 
EXTREME COMPACTNESS 


GENTLE HANDLING OF MA- 
TERIAL MEANS MINIMUM 
DEGRADATION 





WITH FLIGHTS 
ATTACHED 
AS REQUIFED 
















“y" SHAPED 
CONVEYOR TROUGH 







Flights carry a deep load. Their shape fits the contour of the trough 
giving positive wiping action. A “Super-Flo” system consists of a 
Drive Terminal and a Take-up Terminal with any number of inter- 
mediate Sections, to create a conveyor of any length with receiving 
and discharge spouts located to suit your layout. Complete conveyor 
is enclosed in one trough. Patented “Tite-Seal” Cover and Clamps 


provide dust-tight construction. 


Metal, etc. 


Write for 

Bulletin SF-659-A 

which gives full 
details 


Teeet mace B86 


Cross section above portrays the simplicity of “Super-Flo.” The 
flights are carried by a rugged chain with attachments, all con- 
tained within a single trough. There is no sag at any point. Flights 
are made of a tough, smooth, non-metallic, non-breakable ma- 
terial and need no reinforcements. Long wearing quality is as- 
sured. Available in 6, 9, 12, 14, 16, 20 and 24-inch trough widths, 
in regular or heavy gauge steel or with stainless steel, Monel 


The demand for “Super-Flo” Conveyor since we introduced it “over 
a year ago” has necessitated equipping our Santa Clara, Calif., 
plant for full production. Prompt deliveries can also be made from 
our Hammond, Ind., and Winona, Mississippi, plants. 
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list of feedstuffs 
known to inhibit growth in poultry 


Pullman. A _ long 
when unprocessed was presented. 
Studies conducted at the Washington 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
showing the presence of growth in- 
hibitors in dried peas, chick peas 
(Garbanzo), dried beans and other 
legume seeds were discussed. 

Chicks or poults fed diets high in 
dried peas were markedly depressed 
in growth, even when the diets were 
adequately supplemented with me- 
thionine. When the peas were 
cooked, however, growth rate was 
equivalent to or better than practical 
rations. Addition of 20-50 ppm of zinc 
to the uncooked pea diets partly 
overcame the growth inhibition, but 
not completely. Addition of zinc to 
diets containing cooked peas had no 
effect on growth, showing that the 
requirement for zinc was increased 
by inclusion of the unprocessed peas 
in the diet. Apparently birds are able 
to tolerate large quantities of peas 
more readily as they grow older, since 
studies with developing turkeys 
showed that the marked response to 
cocking became less with age and 
eventually disappeared. 

Chick peas were also shown to be 
improved by cooking. These are grown 
in large quantities in such countries 
as Mexico and Pakistan. Pilot agron- 
omic studies are being conducted to 
determine whether they can be adapt- 
ed to the Pacific Northwest. When 
60% of a diet for turkey poults con- 
sisted of chick peas, a marked reduc- 
tion in growth rate was observed. 
Cooking of Garbanzo, however, al- 
lowed the birds to grow at a rate 
equivalent or greater than birds re- 
ceiving a corn-soy diet. Experiments 
demonstrating the extremely toxic 
nature of some seeds, such as red 
clover, alfalfa and other legumes were 
discussed. Inclusion of large quanti- 
ties of sweet clover, alfalfa and 
vetch seeds resulted in 100% mortali- 
ty before the birds were 3 weeks of 
age. Cooking of the seeds overcame 
part of the depressing effect in most 
eases, but not in all. 

“Perhaps we will soon be concerned 
to an important degree with remov- 
ing substances from the feed as op- 
posed to the common practice of add- 
ing more and more supplements,” con- 
cluded Dr. McGinnis. 


ROUGHAGE QUALITY—Two talks 
were presented by Dr. Gustav Boh- 
stedt, emeritus professor of animal 
husbandry, University of Wisconsin. 
In discussing the importance of rough- 
age quality in ruminant feeding, Dr. 
Bohstedt said, “It is to the feed man- 
ufacturer’s interest to encourage the 
production of good forage on the part 
of their customers. Only the dealer 
whose customers—are making money 
is on a sound financial basis.” 

In his second talk on weak links 
in the chain of mineral feeding, Dr. 
Bohstedt reviewed the significant in- 
formation regarding feeding of min- 
erals to animals and discussed area 
deficiency problems. 


FORAGE TESTING—A new Wash- 
ington State University forage testing 
program, which will go into effect in 
the early part of 1960 was discussed 
by Dr. T. H. Blosser, department of 
dairy science, WSU. The program is 
patterned after that in Pennsylvania. 
Samples of hay sent to the university 
by livestock or dairy men will be 
analyzed for moisture, crude fiber and 
protein and for these three plus pH 
in the case of silage. Information ob- 
tained will help the farmer do a much 
more realistic job of balancing rations 
for his cattle, and will probably exert 
a strong influence in improving rough- 
age quality in the state. 


SWINE FEEDING—A spects of 
swine feeding, including comparisons 
between confinement and pasture 
rearing of pigs, free-choice versus 
complete rations, protein require- 
ments in relation to age, and zinc- 
calcium relationships were discussed 
by Dr. W. W. Heinemann, Irrigation 
Experiment Station, Prosser. 

An average of a number of experi- 
ments throughout the U.S. indicated 
that feed costs per 100 Ib. gain were 





slightly greater when the pigs were 
fed complete rations versus free- 
choice and when pigs were maintained 
on concrete versus pasture. 


ENZYMES—A possibility that part 
of the response from water treating 
barley may be due to antibiotic syn- 
thesis by microorganisms was dis- 
cussed by Dr. Leo S. Jensen, poultry 
science department, Pullman. In gen- 
eral, a greater response from water 
treating barley has been obtained 
than by the addition of dry enzyme 
supplements. Penicillin was used as 
the antibiotic for most of these stu- 
dies. It has been found, however, that 
little or no growth stimulation is ob- 
tained from penicillin in the chick lab- 
oratories at WSU. On the other hand, 
significant responses have been ob- 
tained with bacitracin and other anti- 
biotics not previously used in the lab- 
oratory. Dr. Jensen said that addition 
of both bacitracin and a dry enzyme 
supplement to a barley feed gave 
growth equivalent to a diet with 
water treated barley. Addition of 
either bacitracin or enzymes alone did 
not allow the chicks to grow at a rate 
equivalent to water treated barley. 

Evidence was also presented that 
part of the enzyme response with bar- 
ley diets for poultry is due to a pro- 
teolytic enzyme. Additions of small 
quantities of a crystalline proteolytic 
enzyme produced by Bacillus sub- 
tilis significantly improved growth 
but did not equal the growth obtained 


by addition of crude enzyme supple-% 


ments. 

Studies showing the possible benefit 
of enzymes in ruminant nutrition 
were briefly discussed. In field trials 
conducted by companies producing en- 
zymes, positive responses have been 
obtained in about 50-60% of the trials. 
The situation where positive responses 
are not obtained under all conditions 
is similar to that found with poultry 
fed barley diets two years ago. Even- 
tually it was determined that the 
variation in poultry responses was 
due to location of production of the 
barley. Barley produced in western 
states permits a significant response 
with enzymes, but barley produced in 
eastern or southern states apparently 
has sufficient enzymes added naturally 
to the barley prior to harvesting. 
Much work needs to be done to de- 
termine under what specific condi- 
tions a response to enzymes can or 
cannot be expected in ruminant feed- 
ing. 

RESEARCH BRIEFS—A series of 
ten 10-minute progress reports on re- 
search being conducted at the Wash- 
ington Experiment Stations was pre- 
sented. Following are brief sum- 
maries of these reports. 

Effect of 3%,3'-diallythexestrol on 
Beef Cattle—Dr. I. A. Dyer, depart- 
ment of animal science, Pullman. In- 
creased daily gains of .35 and .25 Ib. 





HARD TO BEAT 


Broiler Chicks from 
Pilch Females 
crossed with a leading 
male line. 

Pilch's Poultry Breeding Farms, Inc. 
Hazardville, Conn.-Talladega, Ala. 





per steer were obtained by addition 
of 19 and 38 mg., respectively, of a 
diphenylhexane derivative, 3,3’-dially]- 
hexestrol. No increase in estrogenic 
activity was observed by bio-assay of 
tissue from steers fed the two levels 
of the drug. 

How Pelleted Grain Affects Milk 
Production and Composition—Dr. 
Blosser. To study effects of pelleting 
concentrates on dairy cow perform- 
ance, 12 Holstein cows were divided 
into two comparable groups and were 
fed pelleted and ground concentrate 
in a single reversal trial for 14 weeks. 
Each cow also received chopped, sec- 
ond-cutting alfalfa hay ad libitum and 
3 Ib. of molasses dried beet pulp 
daily. Results of the experiment in- 
dicate a higher butterfat test for cows 
fed ground grain versus the pellets. 
On the other hand, more total milk 
and 4% fat corrected milk were pro- 
duced by the cows receiving pelleted 
grain. No differences were observed in 
volatile fatty acid content of the ru- 
men ingesta from cows on the two 
treatments. 


Beef Production with Dairy Type 
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For low-cost gains ...and fewer runts, 
be sure to check the effectiveness of 
Arsanilic Acid in all of your swine feeds. 


Arsani.ic Acip 


@ product of ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING Div 
NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 





again this year... 


MORE 
TURKEYS 
WERE 
CARB-O-SEP 
PROTECTED* 
THAN 
EVER 
BEFORE 


For More information 
Write Dept. FS-I! 


* against blackhead 


That's right — each year — more and more turkeys are being 
CARB-O-SEP-protected. 

1959 was — in fact — a banner year. More turkeys received 
CARB-O-SEP protection in 1959 than in all the previous years 
put together. 

Why has this happened? We think it's because CARB-O-SEP has 
conclusively proven that it can be depended upon for giving the 
best results in: 


—bliackhead protection 
—feed efficiency 
—weight gains 


This has been true of the results obtained in regular farm use . 

in tests at the college experiment station level and in 
tests conducted by feed manufactuerers and growers. 

Put CARB-O-SEP in your turkey feeds for the best all-around 
blackhead protection and lowest turkey production costs. 


BASIC PRODUCT DEVELOPMENTS FROM 
WHITMOYER RESEARCH ON PROTOZOAN DISEASES 
@ CARB-O-SEP—turkey blackhesd preventive 
e HISTOCARB—chicken biackhead contro! 

e WHITSYN—<occidiosis control 


MYERSTOWN, PENNA., U.S.A. 
IN CANADA—WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, LTD., PORT CREDIT (TORONTO TWP.), ONTARIO 
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Steers—Dr. F. R. Murdock, dairy sci- 
ence department, Puyallup. Recent 
work conducted at the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station involving comparisons 
of Holstein, Jersey, Brown Swiss and 
Hereford calves raised from birth to 
slaughter age (17 months) were dis- 
cussed. Differences in efficiency of 
feed utilization and cost per pound of 
gain were not great among the 
breeds, but Herefords and larger dairy 
breeds received higher grades at 
slaughter. 

Experiments involving comparison 
of Holstein bull calves fed unlimited 
fresh whole milk and experimental 
milk replacer rations were discussed 
by Dr. Murdock. Whole milk fed 
calves averaged 2.58 Ib. of daily gain 
from birth to six weeks as compared 
to 2.02 lb. for replacer fed calves. 

Effects of Tranquilizers on Beef 
Cattle Performance—Dr. Dyer. Twen- 
ty-eight yearling Hereford steers were 
fed either 0, 2.5, 12.5, 62.5 or 3125 
mg. of hydroxyzine per head daily. In- 
creased gains of .25 Ib. daily were 





obtained from the 2.5 and 125 mg. 
treatments, but a reduction of 2.5 Ib. 
resulted from the highest level. A sig- 
nificant improvement in the efficiency 
of energy retention was found with 
hydroxyzine. 

Effect of Different Periods of Light 
During the Growing and Developing 
Period on Subsequent Egg Production 
of Pullets—J. V. Shutze, department 
of poultry science, Pullman. Pullets 

to 8 hours light and 16 
hours darkness daily from day-old to 
maturity peaked with the highest rate 
of egg production and laid the most 
eggs during the laying year. Pullets 
exposed to continuous light from day- 
old to maturity peaked in production 
about 12% below the birds reared on 
restricted light, and after 6 months 
production, about one third of these 
birds were blind in either one or both 
eyes. Pullets exposed to continuous 
light from day-old to 8 weeks of age 


birds exposed to restricted light dur- 
ing the entire growing period, but 
almost equalled them in total produc- 
tion during the laying year. 
Restricted Feeding of Growing Pul- 
lets under Restricted Light—Dr. L. R. 
Berg, poultry science department, 
Studies were reported on 
the effect of restricting the feed in- 
take of a high producing strain of 
White Leghorn pullets reared from 
8-21 weeks on a restricted lighting 
program of 8 hours per day. Both 
high and low energy feeds were com- 
pared and the average daily feeding 
of the restricted pens approximated 
83% of that consumed by the full-fed 
groups. A saving of 10¢ per bird was 
realized in feed costs by restricting 
both the high and low energy feeds. 
Restricting feed intake had no effect 
on age of sexual maturity or sub- 
sequent egg production. The restricted 


lighting program apparently masked 





and restricted light from then on to 
maturity were delayed in sexual ma- 
turity approximately two weeks. 
These birds peaked slightly below the 


the usual effect of delayed sexual ma- 
turity observed by restricting feed. 


Present Status of Coccidiostats for 











WengGeF ROLLER CHAIN MODEL 


| HORIZONTAL | 


PELLET COOLERS 


HERE 1S WHY... The-Wenger ROLLER CHAIN MODEL PELLET COOLER/DRIER 


@ Roller chain 
model (illustrated here) has 34” 
transverse steel rods, is equipped 
with rollers, supported on angle iron 
rails, linked together on 4” centers 
with steel plates, chain driven over 
a serrated head pulley, equipped 
with special fines pickup on foot 
pulley, woven wire mesh screen with 
welded selvedge, belt take-up, fines 
collection system and oscillating pel- 
let spreader. 


TRY A 





You'll Never be Satisfied 
With Anything Less. 
Write today for illustrated book- 
let, specifying tons per hour in 
largest pellet handled, 


Wenger Wyixer Manufacturing 


SABETHA, KANSAS 








has no equal in the field of cooling and drying pellets. 


@ Plenum chamber with adjustable louvers runs full length of each stage 
of cooler. This permits positive equalization of air movement through every 
square foot of belt area, and is not possible with any other cooler. Minimizes 
belt area required to do perfect cooling and drying job. 


® Horizontal construction means all pellets get easy handling within cooler 
unit. They are properly dried. This means great reduction in fines. Variable 
speed drive permits adjustment of depth of bed to optimum for various 
sizes of pellets to be cooled. Cooling poultry pellets is relatively simple, 
and requires only a shallow bed of pellets. Cooling larger pellets, however, 
requires greater retention time in air stream since bound moisture is difficult 
to remove from the heart of a large pellet or range cube. This variable bed 
possible only in horizonal coolers. 


@ Wenger two stage horizontals (illustrated above) have plenum chamber 
and divider between lower and upper stages. This means that the driest air 
available is used to cool and dry pellets on both passes of coolers. 






SINGLE STAGE 


Available in single stage {only 41” height 
makes it ideal for suspension from ceiling be- 


neath pellet mill to eliminate that old headache of hot legs), or in two stage 
superposed coolers (at top) which discharge pellets immediately beneath 
pellet inlet. Both built in 10’, 12’, 14’, 18’, 24’, 30’, 40’, 50’ lengths. 


Ctandard * +h 
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Poultry—Dr. C. M. Hamilton, veteri- 
nary medicine, Puyallup. “A prophy- 
lactic coccidiostatic drug should be 
considered from the standpoint of 
whether it is to be used with broilers, 
with replacement birds, or with both. 
A drug level suitable for broilers may 
or may not be satisfactory for re- 
placement birds because of the preclu- 
sion of immunity,” said Dr. Hamilton. 
In replacement birds, the coccidiostat 
can only be expected to help increase 
the level of coccidiosis exposure the 
birds can withstand. “Too often the 
field personnel and the grower think 
that any apparent symptoms of coc- 
cidiosis indicate a drug failure and 
then interrupt the immunity cycle 
with therapeutic levels of other medi- 
cations,” said Dr. Hamilton. 


Enzymes from Day-old to Year of 
Age for Chickens—Dr. Berg. Studies 
were reported in which White Leg- 
horns were fed diets containing bar- 
ley, corn and barley plus enzymes 
from day-of-age to 45 weeks of age. 
Growth was improved by addition of 
enzymes during the growing period, 
but enzymes added to barley during 
the growing period or to pullets dur- 
ing the laying period had no effect on 
egg production or on efficiency of feed 
utilization by the laying pullets. 


Some Studies with Tranquilizers for 
Birds—G. E. Bearse, poultry science 
department, Puyallup. Studies were 
reported on effect of a tranquilizer, 
reserpine, on blood spot incidence in 
Leghorn hens. In two different ex- 
periments with levels of 4.54 and 5.44 
grams of reserpine per ton of feed, no 
reduction in blood spot incidence was 
observed. In fact, it appeared that the 
drug slightly increased blood spot in- 
cidence and also slightly reduced egg 
production at the levels fed. In an- 
other experiment, the effect of reser- 
pine on Leghorn males during the de- 
veloping period was studied. Fighting 
is a serious problem with breeding 
males reared in large groups in close 
quarters and it was thought that mor- 
tality might be reduced by use of a 
tranquilizer. Results showed, however, 
no effect on mortality, 


Effect of Dietary Fat on Turkey 
Breeders—Dr. Jensen. Addition of 
levels of 5 and 10% animal tallow and 
10% corn oil to a practical all-mash 
ration for turkey breeders had no ef- 
fect on rate of egg production or 
hatchability of fertile eggs. Birds fed 
the diet containing fat gained about 
a pound more in weight during the 
experimental period. As expected, 
feed efficiency was improved by addi- 
tion of fat. Birds fed the basal ration 
required about 1.37 Ib. of feed per 
egg, whereas birds fed the fat diets 
required about 1.2 Ib. 
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Interest Rates Rise, Credit 
Supply Tightens for Farmers 


WASHINGTON—A “considerable” 
rise in interest rates on loans to farm- 
ers and a growing tightness of credit 
supply are noted by the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture in a finance and 


credit outlook report. 

Interest rates on loans to farmers, 
as well as to ether borrowers, have 
risen considerably during the last 
year, the report notes. The rates 
charged farmers tend to move in the 
Same direction as money market 
rates, but usually they lag behind 
them, says the report. Money market 
rates have increased sharply this year 
because of strong demands for an 
increasing but limited supply of 
credit. 

However, the report notes that al- 
though rising interest rates indicate 
a growing tightness of credit supply 
in relation to demand, and lenders 
are reported to be screening applica- 


| tions for loans with increasing care, 
| farmers obtained considerably more 
| credit during the last year than in 
| preceding years. 

| Some banks are reported to be ap- 
| proaching a “loaned up” situation, 
but data for banks in 611 selected 
agricultural counties show that in 
agricultural areas the loan-deposit 
ratio rose only from 43.3% mid-1958 
to 44.2% at mid-1959. The amount of 
credit available to farmers and others 
has not been reduced. It merely has 
failed to increase as rapidly as de- 
mand for it has increased. 


Land Bank Rates 
Because of the higher rates in the 
money markets, the federal land 
banks and production credit associa- 
tions increased their interest rates 
on new loans to farmers. On Oct. 1, 
1959, seven of the 12 Federal land 








banks were charging 54%2%, and five 
were charging 6% on new loans, 
whereas a year earlier, only three 
banks were charging as much as 
5%%. On Oct. 1, nearly two fifths 
of the production credit associations 
were charging 7% or more for new 
loans. Only a few of the associations 
charged this much a year earlier. 

Bank rates have not increased as 
much as have the rates of the farm 
credit agencies. The costs of banks 
are not tied as directly to money 
market rates as are those of the farm 
credit agencies. However, the inter- 
est rates of banks on loans to farm- 
ers are affected by the rates they can 
earn on alternative investments. A 
survey made by the American Bank- 
ers Assn. in September, 1959, indi- 
cated that average bank rates to 
farmers had risen since last fall from 
5.77 to 6.03% on real estate mortgage 
loans and from 6.55 to 6.76% on non- 
real estate loans. The data available 
for a few life insurance companies in- 
dicate that their rates also have in- 
creased since last fall. 


The USDA report included com- 
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Save time! Save money! Now, one man can easily do the work of 
many... with the FORSTER BULK CAR LOADER! Air and dust are 
practically eliminated ... the material is loaded by a force-feed, 
sealed-in, screw conveyor. Your operator uses the weight box to 
govern the compactness of the stock loaded. The FORSTER BULK CAR 
LOADER is built for heavy duty and long service. It’s gear motored and 
highly refined . . . custom designed to meet the needs of flow! Save 
time and money! Let FORSTER engineers help you solve your loading 
problems. Write for complete information. 
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Eric Carlson 


RESEARCH DISCUSSION—Eric 
Carlson, Ralston Purina Co., chair- 
man of the research committee, Feed 
Production School, Inc., discussed co- 
ordinated research projects for the 
1960 Feed Production School at a 
seminar held recently in Kansas City 
to develop plans for the 1960 school. 
The 1960 Feed Production School will 
again be held in Kansas City, Sept. 
21-23. The main subject matter will 
be on particle reduction, compound- 
ing and mixing. 








ments on the credit situation and 
outlook in various regions. 


The need for, and use of, credit on 
farms in New England is greater now 
than it was at the same time last 
year. This is the result of a smaller 
net income and, to some extent, ex- 
pansion of farming operations. In 
accord with the greater use of credit, 
lenders report that there seems to 
have been a change in attitude con- 
cerning its use. Farmers realize that 
greater volume and efficiency are 
necessary in order to compete favor- 
ably in the market, and that the only 
way of getting the funds necessary 
for expansion or investment in ma- 
chinery without saving for a long pe- 
riod of time is to borrow. 

In this section, lending institutions 
expect that the credit situation in 
1960 will be tighter than it has been 
this year. Farmers with good borrow- 
ing records will be able to obtain 
credit if they want to pay more for 
it. According to lending institutions, 
others will need to adjust to some 
other type of employment if they are 
unable to operate without credit. 

In the lake states, lenders reported 
a heavy demand for credit to finance 
additions to existing farms. Most of 
them believe that the demand will 
continue to be high, but the supply 
is adequate and will continue to be 
sufficient for farmers’ needs in 1960. 


Similarly, in this area, demand for 
short-term credit was higher this 
year than last. Production loans went 
up sharply in the first half of 1959, 
and demand has remained strong 
since that time. Applications for loans 
with which to enlarge livestock pro- 
duction are expected to put addition- 
al pressure on the supply of short- 
term credit throughout the area in 
1960. Drouth in some locations also 
may result in further increases in 
demand for credit for feed purchases 
and other operating expenses. All 
lenders expect short-team production 
credit to be tighter than long-term 
mortgage credit in the coming year. 
Interest rates already are higher and 
loan applications will be screened 
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Important Silage Preservative News: 


SILAGE 


ZEST 


now built upon the most advanced 


silage preservative principle known 


ENZYMES MORE EFFECTIVE 
THAN CHEMICAL METHODS 
OF PRESERVING SILAGE 


Silage is produced by a natural fermentation process. Fermentation is 
produced first by the enzymes which are in the cells naturally; of 
second importance, by organisms in the material. Preservation is accom- 
plished by the by-products of the sugars naturally occurring in the 
material and sugars produced by enzyme action on materials in the silage. 
Under ideal conditions, most materials will produce good silage. Unfor- 
tunately, the conditions under which silage is produced are subject to 
many variables and consequently silages vary greatly in quality. 


Silage Zest is a fermentation of sugars under controlled conditions 
which produce these end preserving materials which can be added to 
silage as it is being made. The advantages are obvious. Preservation is 
accomplished sooner and under controlled conditions. If this material 
is added at the outset instead of allowing unfavorable organisms to develop 
over the longer natural ensiling process, much improved silage will result. 
The same material will stimulate the growth of yeasts and allow the 
more favorable reactions to take place without the ill effects by the older 
method. 


Silage Zest has been most successful and has resulted in the production 
of excellent silage whether it be grass, corn or other grains. Thus, we 
have here a material, which, when added at the outset of ensiling, 
produces more uniform silage because standardized amounts of pre- 
servative are added instead of relying on varying amounts found when 
the old process of fermentation was allowed to take place. 





MARKETING OUTLETS WANTED 


You Can Formulate and Market 
SILAGE ZEST 
WE SUPPLY CONCENTRATE 


We supply you with concentrate and the bags, also leaflets and other 
merchandising materials. You simply mix concentrate with a cereal 
base such as wheat middlings and package. No special equipment 


necessary. 


CORN SILAGE with Silage Zest has been found to retain more 
nutrients, lose less dry matter in the ensiling process, reduces 
spoilage and is preferred by livestock. Rate is 10 pounds per ton 


SILAGE ZEST 
Enzyme Silage Preservative 
Does These Things: 


@ Retains as much as ents than natural 
21% more dry matter ensiling 


CONTACT US TODAY FOR DETAILS 











Improves flavor and 
aroma 


Reduces spoilage due 
to mold 
Reduces fiber content 


of silage 


Preserves more pro- 
tein and other nutri- 


—— ge Ngee 
Reduces silo leakage 
Takes much of risk 
out of grass silage 
making 


Makes wives happy 


Semnaanellll" eden 


TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 


1401 West Hubbard Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 


SUPPLIERS OF TASTE/AROMA MATERIALS TO THE FEED 
INDUSTRY, PET FOOD INDUSTRY, PHARMACEUTICAL 
AND VETERINARY INDUSTRIES 


Direct Foreign Replies to Lewis J. Stone Co., Inc. 
1 Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 
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more carefully, leaving some farmers 
unwilling or unable to obtain pro- 
duction loans at going rates. 


Corn Belt 


In the Corn Belt, non-real estate 
loans to farmers held by reporting 
lenders were up 24%. There is said 
to be rnore pressure for expansion of 
bank loans among non-farm borrow- 
ers than among farmers and that this 
has tended to restrict bank credit to 
farmers. Some banks are reported 
to have reached their limit on farm 
loans and to be turning away some 
prospectwe borrowers. PCA opera- 
tions have expanded somewhat, how- 
ever, and PCA’s have taken over some 
loans formerly made by banks. 

Farmers’ needs for credit continue 
to increase along with higher operat- 
ing costs and the trend toward larg- 
er operating units in the Appalachian 
and Southeast areas. Lending insti- 





tutions report that farmers are using 
an increasing amount of credit, but 
the number of borrowers has not in- 





creased as much as has the average 
amount of loan per borrower. In gen- 
eral, ample credit is available to farm- 
ers, but in a few instances, commer- 
cial sources report a lack of funds 
for lending purposes. With the high 
cost of money, preferential rates are 
not being offered to some borrowers 
as in previous years and marginal 
borrowers are finding it more diffi- 
cult to obtain credit. In some areas, 
loan renewals may show a slight in- 
crease, but it is not anticipated that 
the number of delinquencies and fore- 
closures will be higher in 1960 than 
it has been in 1959. 

In the Delta states, the demand for 
credit in 1960 is expected to exceed 
the 1959 demand. Lending institutions 
expect more farmers to select plan 
“B” under the cotton price-support 
program next year, which will mean 
more acres in cultivation and larger 
total operating costs.. However, most 
lenders felt that adequate credit 
would be available, but that screening 





of applicants would be more thor- 
ough than it has been in the past. 

In one area given as an example 
in the Southern Plains, the demand 
for credit is up from last year. Farm- 
ers and lending agencies feel that this 
is a result of shifting away from cot- 
ton farming to livestock operations 
and of the increase in operating ex- 
penses over last year, especially for 
pesticides, fuel and machinery re- 
pairs. 

West 

In the West, an increase in the 
number of borrowers and the aver- 
age size of loans brought an increase 
in the amount of outstanding loans 
held by most lenders. Most livestock 
ranchers are in a little better finan- 
cial condition than they were last 
year. 

In a special survey of the financial 
condition of ranchers conducted in 
Cherry County, Neb., nearly all 
classes of lenders were serving about 
the same number of ranchers as they 
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Linseed Meal 








earns more for 
livestock raisers when 





they market 








Palatable, slightly laxative Minnesota Linseed Meal conditions—puts a 
bloom on stock—and helps livestock raisers get top prices when they sell. 


The high protein value of Minnesota Linseed Meal is an important feed 
supplement. It means healthier stock and extra pounds—more income at 
the market. Sell it straight—by the bag—or mix it with your own brand 
of ration. Available in meal, pellet or grit form. 


Suggest Minnesota brand to your feed customers and you'll do them more 
than a favor. You can help boost their income. And, their gain is your gain! 
















Minnesota 
LINSEED OIL Co. 


Minneapolis 21, Minnesota 
SUnset 8-9011 
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There’s a QUALITY DIFFERENCE! 























did last year, but the average size of 
loan increased. 

In the southern part of the north- 
ern plains, represented by a survey 
conducted in Ness County, Kansas, 
more credit was used by farmers in 
the county this year than last. Credit 
sales to farmers by merchants and 
dealers have been considerably higher 
than in 1958. Credit was used mainly 
for operating expenses, purchasing 
feeder cattle and buying machinery 
and equipment. Practices and policies 
of lending agencies have remained 
about the same, but interest rates 
charged by most lenders increased by 
about 1 percentage point. 

In the Mountain States, ranchers 
and lenders do not look for a dras- 
tic change from present conditions in 
the coming year. The demand for 
operating credit is not expected to be 
abnormally high. The demand for 
mortgage credit is expected to con- 
tinue strong because of long-term 
pressure to increase the scale of op- ° 
erations on ranches and farms alike. 

Changes in the financial condition 
of farmers in the Pacific Coast states 
are as varied as the enterprises that 
are found in these states. As the price 
of eggs declined during the year, egg 
producers had one of their worst 
years since the 1940’s. Cattle ranchers 
were generally in good condition, ex- 
cept in southeastern Oregon, where 
severe drouth was expected to force 
herd liquidation. Dairy farmers were 
in about the same financial condition 
as a year earlier, except those pro- 
ducing grade B milk, whose condition 
deteriorated. 


New Clupak Producer 


NEW YORK — Crown Zellerbach 
Corp. has begun the first west coast 
production of Clupak paper at its 
Antioch, Cal., mill, it was announced 
by G. E. Amerman, president of Clu- 
pak, Inc., New York. 

Crown Zellerbach is the eighth 
paper maker to go on line with Clu- 
pak paper production since the first 
of the year. International Paper Co., 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper, Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corp., Albemarle 
Paper Co., Continental Can Co. and 
St. Regis Paper Co. are already in 
production in this country and St. 
Lawrence Corp., Ltd., now produces 
the paper in Canada. 


New Poultry Lab 


CANTON, GA.—Dr. Jack Douglas, 
poultry pathologist, is director of the 
poultry diagnostic laboratory recently 
opened in Canton by Bradshaw Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., poultry and equipment 
firm. 








The free service is designed to as- 
sist poultrymen with disease prob- 
lems and to suggest ways in which 
they might improve their operations. 

Dr. Douglas graduated from the 
school of veterinary medicine at Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute in Au- 
burn, Ala. He spent eight years in 
disease diagnostic work with the 
Georgia Poultry laboratory set-up, six 
years at Canton and two at Gaines- 
ville. 
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SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


- DRYERS + FLAKERS - 
: GRAIN EXPANDING : 


. EXPELLERS 
‘ MATERIAL HANDLING : 
EQUIPMENT : 
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It’s continuous! 




















The continuous supply of Solulac means the end of one cause of sudden 
“roadblocks” to feed production! Solulac is made and is available every 
week of the year. So, you can formulate your feeds with it and be 
sure of continuous supply — of unvarying quality. You can get the 
high nutritional values of Solulac, its GFF (Grain Fermentation Fac- 
tors — unidentified growth factors found exclusively in Distillers Feeds) 
and vitamins. Guaranteed to be free flowing in 50 and 100-pound 
bags or bulk carloads. Just write, wire or phone. And remember, 
Grain Processing Corporation is also a continuous source of corn dis- 
tillers dried grains, too! 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA © Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Copyright 1959 Primary Fermentation Products 
Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors. 
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DEHYDRATED 


and 


SUN-CURED 
ALFALFA MEAL 


Pellets + Crumbles 
Bagged . Bulk 


THE A. B. CAPLE CO. 


Toledo 5, Ohio 














He's looking 

for some of your 
dog food made 
with our complete 
dog food cereals 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES x KIBBLED CORN 
* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES x KIBBLED WHEAT 


* CORN GRANULES * KIBBLED PREMIXES 
(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 





Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


PHONE Cereals of Quality Since 1862 TELETYPE 
1800 Danville, Illinois 8261 








FEEDING PENS—J. B. McInnis looks at some hogs in feeding pens of a 
contract feeder who is keeping 100 sows. The pens will be filled by another 
group of hogs after these are marketed. 


Southern Feed Mill Owner Feeds 








YOU'LL LIKE THE QUALITY-BUILT 
W-W GRAIN ROLLER MILL 





IT PROCESSES 


GRAIN 


y TO GET MORE 


GAIN 


FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Yes, feed processed through a famous W-W Grain Roller Mill, 
is more digestible, makes livestock eat more, gain more. 


it’s the quality roller mill with outstanding features such 
as simplified, precision control wheel for easy adjustment, 
chilled-cast “mill-type” rolls hardened through entire thick- 
ness of wall, heavy cast iron frame that last years longer than 
any other mill. Rolls don’t clash when running empty. A con- 
venient roller exchange regrooving service is available at 
low cost. 

Once you see it and compare it, you’re sure to buy a W-W. 
Sizes from 6” to 36” widths. 

Write for free literature and attractive time-payment plan. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 27:7 2 


2957 NORTH MARKET 
WICHITA 4, KANSAS 









Hogs on Semi-Integrated Basis 


By Jess F. Blair 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


J. B. McInnis, Meridian, Miss., has 
found there is more money-in keeping 
several contract feeding projects go- 
ing at one time. Instead of relying 
on broilers, he has several breeder 
flocks, 100,000 laying hens on con- 
tract and on his own farm; then some 
time ago he started a semi-integrated 
partnership with farmers to grow 
hogs. 

His McInnis Milling Co. could turn 
out more feed than the mill was mak- 
ing because of $50,000 spent for 
additional equipment. He could use 
the same bulk trucks for delivery, and 
he figured hogs would bring in a 
monthly feed check. 

“I knew that a thousand or so hogs 
would use up quite a lot of feed every 
month,” Mr. McInnis said, “and Mer- 
idian has three livestock auctions to 
provide a hog market. So my main 
problem was to find the right kind of 
farmers to work with me.” 

Sow Units 

Mr. McInnis decided on 100-sow 
units. This would eliminate the small 
farmers, and yet it was large enough 
to attract some really big feeders. He 





talked to a few business men and 
farmers, and finally started out with 
one unit. Later he added another to 
increase the total of brood sows to 


His first contract grower owns a 
business in town and has two farms. 
Together the two men worked out a 
building plan which included a long 
farrowing house made of native lum- 
ber, and another building composed of 
a concrete floor, roof and slat sides 
This one is divided into several com- 

partments to take care of the differ- 
| ent sized hogs. 
| In signing a contract with the 
grower, Mr. McInnis agreed to fur- 
nish the man 100 gilts at from six to 
| eight months of age. The gilts had 
already been bred when moved to the 
farm. 

The grower agreed to buy all feed 
from McInnis Milling Co. and pay for 
| it at the end of each month. A price 
| for the feed was agreed upon, though 
this might change as feed goes up or 
down, but will be in proportion to 
what. other feed dealers charge. 

All feed was to be delivered in bulk 
' trucks to the farm and augered into 





BULK TRUCK—This bulk truck, owned by McInnis Milling Co., is used for 


hauling both poultry and hog feeds. 





Plenty of vitamin A here 


If your feeds go through a pelleting mill, you'll be smart 
to keep an eye out for vanishing vitamin A. 

The heat of pelleting can give dry vitamin A prepara- 
tions a rough time..Moisture doesn’t help much, either. 
Pelleting may rupture or crush the protection against oxy- 
gen and minerals in the mix. Then potency begins to drop. 
By the time the pellets are fed, the vitamin A level may 
be way down. 

There's only one way to minimize this risk. Make sure 
the vitamin A you put into the feed is as stable as vitamin 
A can be. 

You get this kind of stability in PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A. 
Tests in six different mills showed an average vitamin A 
recovery of 92% from feeds fortified with PGB-250, pel- 
leted, and im storage or transit for a week to 10 days. 


—but how about here? 


Three months later these same feeds, stored at 100 F 
and at 58% relative humidity, still had higher vitamin A 
levels than feeds fortified with other dry vitamin A 
products. 

To insure the maximum protection in your feeds, right 
through the pellet mill and up to feeding time, fortify 
with PGB-250 Dry Vitamin A, or specify it in the pre-mix, 
concentrate, or mineral mixture you buy. PGB-250 Dry 
Vitamin A comes in the form of free-flowing golden orange 
spherical particles sized 30 to 120 mesh. It contains 250,000 
U.S.P. vitamin A units to the gram. For a sample or a 
quotation, write Distillation Products Industries, Roch- 
ester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York and Chicago « 


Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto 





leaders in research 
and production of vitamins A and E 





1d} 77 


Also .. . distilled monoglycerides ... 





some 3700 Eastman Organic Chemicals 
for science and industry 








Distillation Products Industries is « division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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CONTROL BOARD—Shown is the 
electric control board in the McInnis 
Milling Co. J. B. McInnis, owner, en- 
larged the mill at a cost of $50,000, 
enabling him to expand poultry and 
hog feeding. 


bins which the grower built. The com- 
pany was also to furnish medication 
at regular prices and help the grower 
with vaccinations and _ sanitation 
problems. 

When the sows farrowed, Mr. Mc- 
Innis got a pig out of each of the first 
two litters the sow had. After the 
second litter, the grower has an op- 
tion of buying the sow at market 
price for the poundage she had when 
brought to the farm. Thus if she now 
weighs 300 lb. but weighed only 150 
when the grower got her, he would 
pay for 150 Ib. If he didn’t want the 
sow, he could turn her back to Mr. 
McInnis. 


Main Catch 
“The main catch or gimmick to 
watch out for,” Mr. McInnis said, “is 
in choosing farm growers. Both these 
men are financially able to construct 


the proper buildings and to pay for 
the feed. Also, they have experience 
in business and can put such a pro- 
ject over. In any contract feeding 
deal I always look for growers with 
a lot of horse senmse—men who can 
get things done and will follow 
through.” 

Mr. McInnis has the same sort of 
agreement on boars. He loans the 
boars to the grower, who can give 
them back when they get too old or 
buy them at the original weight on 
current market prices. 

Mr. McInnis takes the pigs from 
the first two litters and puts them on 
range at his own farms. When they 
are large enough the best gilts are 
used to stock another project. 

In choosing the type of hogs, he 
selected & meat type that is noted 
for fairly large litters. There is no 
requirement that any particular breed 





In Canada it’s... 


N. D. HOGG, LTD. 


Feed Ingredient Merchants 
P. 0. Box 66, Station Q 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


SNOW WHITE 





























OYSTER SHELL 


® Steady Profits 
® Highest Quality 
® Best Service 


White Shell 


CORPORATION 
Jacksonville, Florida 


a by-———-— 1 
| EDWARD R. BACON GRAIN CO. | 
! 


| 177 Milk St. Boston 9, Mass. 





of swine be used, but it must be one 
with some length and will put on the 
kind of flesh that commands the 
highest prices. 

Feed Contract 

The contract on feed requires that 
the producer use the kind that the 
McInnis trucks bring out. 

“Now here is a point that might 
cause misunderstanding,” said Mr. 
McInnis. “Suppose this man decided 
he wanted a cheaper feed—that you 
were charging him more than another 
dealer would. This should be explained 
at the beginning. In my case, I’ve 
been manufacturing feed for many 
years. We've made it for broilers, lay- 
ing hens, cattle and hogs. I think I 
can make a feed that is satisfactory. 
It may cost more per ton than some 
other feed he can buy, but ours will 
put on more poundage.” 

In explaining this point, Mr. Mc- 
Innis said the dealer must gain the 
grower’s confidence first of all. Then 
plan the feeds exactly as if the hogs 
belonged to the dealer himself. 

When getting his two units set up, 





Mr. McInnis shipped in top grade pigs 
from other states. From now on, how- 
ever, he will raise his own, and oc- 
casionally bring in boars to improve 
the stock. 

As the first bunch of hogs reached 
market size, the plan seemed to be 
successful. Whether Mr. McInnis ex- 
pands these two units to five or six 
will depend upon the market and how 
much profit the farm producers make. 


Chickens 

Two distinct advantages to supple- 
menting chickens with hogs have been 
in keeping the mill busy. When not 
making chicken feed, it can be used 
to mix hog feed and at little extra 
expense. Also one of his two six-ton 
bulk trucks can deliver feed while not 
in use going to the broiler or laying 
hen farms. 

The main advantage, he says, is in 
providing for a nice monthly feed 
check. This helps keep the firm going, 
because for 10 weeks at a time he 
receives no income at all on broilers, 
while laying hens may be 24 weeks 











LOADING BINS—One of the bulk 
trucks is shown in the driveway by 
bins where poultry and hog 
feed is loaded. Feed can also be 
augered directly from mixers. 
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old before they start paying for 
themselves. 

“One pitfall to this swine project,” 
Mr. McInnis said, “is that the con- 
tract is for only one year or two 
litters. After that the producer can 
buy feed wherever he wislies. So it's 
up to us to give him such good ser- 
vice and put on such fast gains that 
he will be completely satisfied.” 

In making hog and chicken feed, 
Mr. McInnis formerly shipped in con- 
centrates and mixed them with corn. 
Now he ships in the raw ingredients 
and “builds a complete feed at the 
mill. Some corn is bought locally, but 
mostly it comes from the corn belt 
states. 


“T’d like to add one thing,” he said. 
“In any contract feeding program, the 
success of it depends upon your feed 
conversion. Without a good feed mill 
and some expertly formulated rations, 
a man better stay out of contract 
feeding. Even at best, the profit mar- 
gin is low. And if you make a few 
mistakes, there is none at all.” 





Farmers Union Plans 


Feedlot in N.D. 


BISMARCK, N.D.—Plans for estab- 
lishing a Farmers Union commercial 
feedlot operation to be located near 
Minot and to involve a joint six- 
county venture were part of the re- 
port presented to the 33rd annual 
North Dakota Farmers Union con- 
vention here recently. 

Oscar Zetter, Bismarck, secretary 
of the group’s special livestock com- 
mittee, said the plan involved a joint 
operation by FU organizations in 
Ward, McLean, Renville, Bottineau, 
McHenry and Pierce counties. 

Describing the project as “strictly 
a pilot plant,” for possible future 
similar feedlot operations, Mr. Zetter 
said the feedlot would be located neat 
transportation and feed facilities in 
the Minot vicinity. 

He said the planned joint venture 
would be operated for a year and a 
report, either favorable or unfavor- 





able, would be turned in by the com- 
mittee. 

The 1958 NDFU convention adopted 
a resolution as part of the policy and 
action program suggesting that a 
comprehensive study be made of live- 
stock feeding in North Dakota. 

The study was prepared on the 
basis of a cooperative feedlot with a 
minimum of 2,000 head and with 150- 
200 head per pen. Calves of 350 to 
400 lb. weight would be started on a 
feeding program in the fall and kept 
on the program for a 6-8 month 
period. 

Mr. Zetter said, on this basis, the 
six counties decided to go into the 
joint venture. 


i 
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BANKRUPTCY AUCTION 

PLAINFIELD, CONN.— A bank- 
ruptcy auction, ordered by the U.S 
District Court, was held recently in- 
volving Erwin and Susi Schwartz at 
Dayville Grain & Feed Co. here 
Assets placed for sale included real 
estate and poultry feeding equip- 
ment. 
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ON CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


Ever since our pioneer launching of the vertical ring 
die machine, our research engineers and metallurgists 
have been studying new die designs and materials. 
Precision dies have been produced in carbon, chro- 
mium and nickel steels; carburized and nitrided 


steels; stainless steel and other special alloys. 


Recently, we developed a new die material (S-1) for 
use where corrosion is shortening die life. In test 
installations it has more than doubled die life. 

Sprout-Waldron leadership in pellet mill design 
has continued unbroken through the years. Among 
the many firsts attributed to our creative engineering 
are: the concept of vertical ring and driven dies, the 
scientific introduction of steam at high temperatures, 
the use of simple V-belt drives, the swinghead die casing, 
the air handling of pellets, the use of revolving die covers 
and feed directing flights, Ruftex tungsten carbide roll 
construction, stainless steel feeder conditioners, cooling 
columns with stainless steel interiors, and the design of 
auxiliary cooling, crumbling and grading equipment 
matched to the capacity of the pellet mill. 


In test after test, Sprout-Waldron pellet mills 
have out-produced in tons per horsepower every 
competitive mill on the market! Whether your needs 
be for the Junior, the Ace. or the Super Ace» you 
can rely on the Sprout-Waldron mill 
for the latest in engineering design. 


This means uniform high 


quality, maximum product- 


ion rates and minimum 
operating costs. 

For details request 
Bulletin 165-A (Junior), 
Bulletin 100-A (Ace) 


and Bulletin 201 (Super Ace). 


SPROUT, WALDRON & C0.,1NC. 


MUNCY, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


U. s. A. 


vee Size Reduction + Size Classification + Mixing and Blending + Bulk Materials Handling + Pelleting 


Exctusive Austraission Distributors: Jeybee Engineering, Pty., Limited, Dendenong, Victoris, Australie. Exclusive Canadian Distributors. Strong Scott. Limited, Winnipeg. 
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Eli Lilly Names Two 
Sales Officials 


INI IIANAPOLIS, IND.—W. C. 
Fish, former Eli Lilly & Co. 
agricultural sales representative, has 
been named field sales manager of the 
company’s agricultural products de- 
Robert A. Gaylord suc- 
ceeds Mr. Fish as sales representative 
servicing feed manufacturer custom- 
ers in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. 

Mr. Fish will supervise activities of 
Lilly agricultural sales representa- 
tives throughout the U.S., according 
to O. B. Swearingen, agricultural and 
industrial sales director. 

Mr. Fish was awarded a bachelor 
of science degree in agriculture by 
Purdue University in 1939. Prior to 
joining Lilly in 1955, he was vocation- 
instructor at Clay 
High School, Hamilton 


County, Ind. Mr. Fish also was for- 


| merly associated with Foster-Kendall 
| Co., a feed and grain firm in Carmel, 


Ind 

Mr. Gaylord was awarded a bach- 
elor of science degree in agriculture 
by Purdue in 1953. Before joining 
Lilly, he farmed. He formerly was a 
farm manager and appraiser for Duff 


| Farm Management Service, Lebanon, 
| Ind. 


Yeast Manufacturing 
Company to Expand 


MILWAUKEE Amber Labora- 
tories, Inc., Milwaukee, has expanded 
facilities for manufacture of its frac- 
tions of autolyzed brewers yeast, 
called Amber BYF. The new equip- 
ment allows for doubling production 
of these fermentation media compo- 
nents 

Amber BYF, being commercially 
produced in two series, is a source 
of amino nitrogen and B vitamins 
and is being used by the fermenta 
tion industry. It is priced in a range 
of 22%¢ to S0¢ Ib 
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Your broilers come from 
ARBOR ACRES 
females! 
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A profit story you can tell your turkey growers: 







How to get*222, 
per 100 turkey 








AUREOMYCIN FOR TURKEY BREEDERS DURING THE EGG LAYING SEASON 


























Aureomycin 
Control (100 grams per ton) 
Number hens started 250 202 
Number toms 29 27 
Mortality (%) 3.9 2.2 
Eggs produced per hen started 43 48 
Feed consumed per hen (Ib.): 
Pre-laying period (28 days) 29 28 
Laying period (102 days) 70 69 
Combined periods (130 days) 99 97 








Feed consumed per egg produced (Ib.): 
Laying period only 









Combined periods 









Fertility (%) 








Hatchability of fertile eggs (%) 









Salable poults per hen started 

















xtra return 
yreeding hens 
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Incorporation of AUREOMYCIN® in your 
turkey breeder rations can pay off for 
your turkey growers in more eggs, 
greater hatchability, more salable poults! 


Results of a recently completed test con- 
ducted in Virginia clearly demonstrate 
the economic advantage of including 
AUREOMYCIN in turkey breeder rations. 


A flock of 452 broad-breasted bronze 
turkey hens were divided into two 
groups. One group of 250 received no 
AUREOMYCIN. The other group of 202 
received AUREOMYCIN at the rate of 100 
grams per ton of feed for a period of 
4 months and 10 days. Supplementation 
with AUREOMYCIN began approximately 
one month before the hens started laying. 


The group fed AUREOMYCIN laid 12% 
more eggs on 0.2 of a pound less feed 
per egg laid, and produced 4.5 more sal- 
able poults per hen. The cost of feeding 
AUREOMYCIN was 48¢ per hen or $48 per 


100 hens. The value of 4.5 extra poults 
per hen at $.60 each was $2.70 or $270 
per 100 hens. This resulted in a net extra 
return of $222 per 100 hens. 


Incorporate AUREOMYCIN at the recom- 
mended level in your turkey breeder 
rations. Recommend continuous feeding 
of these rations for more eggs, greater 
hatchability, more salable poults. Write 
for specia! bulletin for distribution to 
your turkey growers. American Cyan- 
amid Company, Agricultural Division, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

®aAUREOMYCIN is American Cyanamid.Com- 
pany’s trademark for chlortetracycline 


——— Se 


,AUREOMYCIN 


IN FORMULA FEEDS ° 
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JOE BROOKS 


BY AL P. NELSON 
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It Pays to Apply 


Modern Research 


It was not Grandpa Hodgkins’ day 
to work at the Brooks Feed Mill, but 
the old fellow, cleanly shaved and 
wearing a neat blue suit, white shirt 
and snappy blue bow tie, was on 
hand, and he seemed to be watching 
everything Joe Brooks did. At least 
Joe thought so, and he wondered why 


Se 





Grandpa was surveying him so close- 
ly. 
Grandpa was crowding 81 years. 
The old fellow had won so many of 
Joe Brooks’ contests concerning 
chickens and hogs that Joe had 
found it cheaper to put Grandpa on 
the staff as sixth assistant vice pres- 
ident, and have him work one day 
per month. Grandpa got paid for this 
day of work, or rather a day of be- 
ing polite and understanding to cus- 








tomers. He would walk to the door 
and open it for customers whenever 
he had the chance, chat with them, 
ask their specific needs, get someone 
to wait on them and so on. Then 
when the customers got ready to 
leave Grandpa would walk to the 
door with them, bid them goodbye 
and invite them to come back again. 

“Farmers tell me they wish Grand- 
pa would work for us every day,” Joe 
Brooks told employees at a monthly 



































All Schenley Products are fairly and realistically 


priced. Write or wire today. 


Member of the Distillers Feed Research Council 


Prefer 


Schenley Distillers Inc. 


Pigs Who Think 


Schenley SOLUDRI 


Pigs like their mixed feed to include 
SOLUDRI, Schenley Distillers Dried 
Solubles *. They are smarter than you 
think — SOLUDRI’s ingredients — 
high proteins, B-vitamins and min- 
erals — will help the pig through its 
whole life-cycle, from growing pig to 
lactating sow. 
fermentation factors (the unknown 
growth factors) also break down and 
enrich cereal grain nutrients so that 
pigs can use the feed more efficiently. 


Get better health, faster weight gain 
and higher productivity in your pigs 
with energy-packed SOLUDRI. 


*with GFF: Grain Fermentation Factor 


SOLUDRI’s grain 
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sales training meeting. “It just shows 
how important attention to cus- 
tomers is, and how we are lacking 
in politeness, courtesy and things 
like that. I know we are busy, but 
I'll never dock anyone for time spent 
putting customers in a better frame 
of mind.” 

On the day that Grandpa came to 
work when he was not supposed to, 
Joe stood Grandpa’s surveillance un- 
til about 11 o’clock. Then he mo- 
tioned Grandpa into his office and 
closed the door. 

“Well, Mr. Detective,” he grinned, 
“what have I done that you are 
watching me so constantly? Sit 
and tell me.” | 

“Oh,” Grandpa Hodgkins said 
disappointment. “So you noticed me, 
eh? I thought I was coverin’ it up.” 

Joe grunted. “Covering it up? If 
you were a detective you'd never 
eatch a criminal. I’ve been uneasy 
ever since I spotted you watching 
me.” 

Grandpa chuckled. “Well, Joe, you 
don’t need to worry. I won’t send 
you a bill for this extra day. I'm 
just checkin’ out on a theory of mine 
—somethin’ I read in a paper.” 

“What theory?” asked Joe with in- 
terest. 

Again Grandpa Hodgkins chuckled. 


| “Oh, a theory that most bosses don’t 


work hard enough.” 

Joe’s face got a little red. “You 
mean, you mean I don’t work hard 
enough around here? You mean—” 

“Wait a minute, Joe,” Grandpa 
cautioned. “I didn’t say that. By 
cracky, you caught me snoopin’ be- 
fore the day was over. If you had let 
me go until five o’clock tonight, then 
maybe I’d have some conclusions. 
But I did spot one thing you're doin’ 
that ain’t so smart in my estima- 
tion.” 

Joe blinked. His face got a little 
redder. “What’s that?” he almost 
barked. 

“Huh,” said Grandpa. “Yuh don’t 
get to work until 8:30 am. That’s 
bad.” 

“I go to the postoffice first,” de- 
fended Joe. “That takes time.” 

“The mill is more important than 
the postoffice,” Grandpa said stern- 
ly. “Joe, look at it like this: As the 
boss you oughta be the first guy in 
the mornin’ to open your mill, even 
if you have to pry your eyes open 
with a comb in the morning so you 
can get here at seven sharp .Why, to 
set an example for the men, that’s 
why.” 

Joe’s face bore a grim expression. 
“Go on.” 

“This psychology is great stuff, 
Joe. I’m readin’ about it. If you're 
here to open up, to greet each em- 
ployee, then they think it’s impor- 
tant for them to get right to work 
and produce. They’re more business- 
like then. But if you ain’t around till 
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CONSULTANT 


Feed Formulation 
and Research | 


Phone— Wabash 2-9005 
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Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


GOOD SALI 


General Offices—408 Pine Street, St. 


Louis 2 
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COBALT 
CARBONATE 


BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS, Inc. 


630 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Telephone: YUkon 6-8855 








For well-balanced 
nutritive feeds 


These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins, 
vegetable fats, and highly nutritious. They also 
contain essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, 
as well as unidentified growth factors. Mixing 
Nadrisol or Produlac in your formula feeds will 
promote quicker growth, greater meat and egg 
yield and will produce feeds your customers want 
to buy. It’s a good way to gain and hold customer 
acceptance. 
Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


| 


8:30. then they think, oh, the boss 
doesn’t think it’s important enough 
to be here on time, so let's take it 
easy until he comes.” 

“But I work late at night some- 
times, and that’s why I'm later to 
work than the men some days.” 

Grandpa chuckled. “They don’t 
know that. They think you’re home 
takin’ it easy drinkin’ a second cup 
ef coffee. That means you’re makin’ 


| a lot of money. That means they, the | 


employees, are producing so much, 


| makin’ so much profit for you, that 
| they don't need to work any harder.” 


Joe gazed at Grandpa in astonish- 


| ment. “And what would you do if 


you were in my place?” 

“I already told you—come to work 
at seven no matter how tired you 
are. Then go to the postoffice after 
you have showed up at the mill. Gc 
home ard sleep another hour in the 
afternoon, if you're still tired. Only 
don’t let ‘em know you do it. But the 
b'g thing is. be at the mill in the 
morning, and be the last to go home 
after they go at night.” 

“I never thought of that,”’ Joe said. 


“IT always figured my men knew I 


worked 75 hours a week at this busi- 
ness. I to'd them that at sales train- 
ing meetings many times.” 

Again Grandpa chuckled. “Shucks, 
Joe, you got plenty to learn. haven't 
you? No matter how many times you 
tell your men you work hard, if they 


| don’t see you coming to work when 


they do, they won't believe you. If 
you are absent from the mill later 
in the day, they think you're out 


| drummin’ up business. But if you 


want your own business to prosper 


| you shouldn’t deceive the men on 


this score, either. You should drum 


| up business most of the time and cut 


short those two hour chamber of 
commerce luncheons.” 


equilibrium enough to ask: “Grandpa, 
where the deuce are you getting all 
this wise stuff you're telling me?” 
“Oh, shucks, I always knew some 
of these things,"’ Grandpa said mod- 


| estly. “But you got me started doin’ 


scientific studyin’. 

“Me?” 

“Sure, in your sales tra‘ning meet- 
ings. You're always giving us pep 
talks how to study more, how to sell 
more, and things like that. So I’m 
studyin’ on my days off from work 
here—and that’s about 29 days a 
month, since I only work one day.” 

Joe looked at the oldster in ad- 
miration. 

“I'm readin’ all your old trade 
journals, Joe.” Grandpa said. “And 
that means I'm cuttin’ down on my 
readin’ of True Story and True Con- 
fessions which I used to eat up be- 
fore I got connected with your com- 
pany. You see I got a sense of duty. 
I have. And I’m learnin’ something 
about the feed business.” 

“I can see you are,” Joe said drily 

“I read something the other day 
in a trade journal,” Grandpa went 
on. “It said that a certain survey re- 


| vealed that most feed mill owners 


and managers spent 40% of their time 
doin’ office work, 20% of their time 
handling customers, and 9% of their 
time handling tickets and orders, and 
16% giving instructions. They only 
spent 15% of their time out contact- 
ing customers and prospects in the 
field.” 

“I didn’t read that survey report,” 


| Joe admitted. “I must have skipped 
| it on a busy week.” 








| twinkled. 


“So,"" went on Grandpa, “I decided 
to do some detective work on you 
and see how you stacked up on this 
deal. But you went and spoiled the 
whole darn thing, by spotting me too 
quickly.” 

Joe smiled broadly. ‘Well. grand- 
pa, you accomplished a lot. You cer- 
tainly made me determine to look 
at my business from another view- 
point for a while. I'd better start 
looking at my own actions, too, and 
expecting more of myself.” 

Grandpa smiled widely, revealing 
a lot of h‘s dentures. His grey eyes 
“One thing I gotta say 
about you, Joe. You sure catch on 
fast.” 








| lot diet, 
| really significant changes in bloat as 
| protein was either increased or de- 
| creased. The effect of carbohydrates 


| probably 
| factors as well as plant components 
| and ruminal bacteria. 





USDA Study Indicates 
Cause of Feedlot Bloat 
May Be Rumen Bacteria 


WASHINGTON — A relationship 
between the number and types of 
bacteria in the rumen and the de- 
gree of bloat in cattle in feedlots has 
been established in studies conducted 
by U.S. Department of Agriculture 
scientists. 

In feedlot bloat, streptococci build 


| up on starchy feeds to form slime 
| that traps gas in a cow’s rumen. 


Although less prevalent than pasture 


| bloat, caused by eating legumes, feed- 


lot bloat still contributes substantial- 


| ly to the $40 million yearly losses 


from this ailment. 

Bacteria in the rumen of cattle be- 
fore bloat consist in part of the nor- 
mal, small, single or paired strepto- 


| eoeci and rod-shaped bacteria. But 
| in the early stages of bloat, brought 
| about by 


feeding rations high in 
starch and supplemented with ample 


| protein, there were large numbers of 
| lactic-acid-producing, starch-ferment- 


ing streptococci surrounded by cap- 


| sule-like gelatinous material and a 
| second type of large streptococci 


which could utilize the lactic acid. 
These bacteria—Streptococcus bovis 


| and Peptostreptococcus elsendii — 


increased in numbers as bloat in- 
creased in severity. 

According to animal husbandry 
scientists in USDA’s Agricultural Re- 


| search Service, a growth character- 


istic of these bacteria is their pro- 
duction of a viscous, ropey slime, long 
considered a factor in feedlot bloat. 
The abundance of slime-producing 
organisms found during bloat tends 


By this time Joe had recovered his | t® verify this theory. The slime may 
| alter viscosity of the rumen fluid 
| and contribute to trapping of fer- 


| mentation § gases. 


Resulting frothy 
material blocks the release of gases, 
causing the typical swelling in bloat. 

Laboratory cultures of P. elsendii 


| didn’t produce large amounts of 


slime, but did produce large quan- 


| tities of gas from lactic acid and 


carbohydrates. This suggests that 
these bacteria augment bloat symp- 


| toms by breaking down lactic acid 


Another factor contributing to bloat 


| may be the extremely heavy cellu- 
| lar growth of streptococci organisms, 


which form a filament-like mat dur- 
ing bloat. 

In current tests on the effects of 
different protein levels in the feed- 
ARS scientists found no 


on bloat remains to be tested. 
Work is also under way at the 
Agricultural Research Center, Belts- 
ville, Md., on the more complex pas- 
ture-legume bloat. USDA researchers 


| say that while feedlot bloat seems 


to be due to direct bacterial slime 
production, pasture-legume bloat may 
be due to a bacterial breakdown of 
plant components. Ruminant bloat 
involves animal and soil 


— 
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Purina Man Moved 


ST. LOUIS—Dr. Marion A. Ham- 
marlund, a member of the Ralston 
Purina research department animal 
pathology staff since 1957, has been 
transferred to the company’s sanita- 
tion and farm supply research staff 
as manager of field research. 

Dr. Roland M. Bethke, Purina re- 
search vice president, said in a re- 
cent announcement that Dr. Ham- 
marlund will conduct field research 
in evaluating new products. He will 
report to Dr. C. W. Darby, man- 
ager of Purina’s sanitation and farm 
supply research. 

Dr. Hammarlund joined Ralston 





| Purina in 1957 from the veterinary 


staff at Colorado State University 
He received BS. and D.V.M. degrees 
from Kansas State University. 





Pellets made with Paco mean repeat 
business, because Paco-ized pellets are 
entirely different from any other pellet. 


Paco is a feed ingredient in itself, sup- 
plies plenty of essential nutrients for 
greater feed conversion and productiv- 
ity. Its rich, molasses flavor adds palat- 
ability to all types of pelletized feed. 


“Fines” are a thing of the past with 
Paco, because pellets form better and 
hold their shape until they are fed! That 
means less waste that normally in- 


PACO::: 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT -— [lie ‘V 


é SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


MOLASSES 
DISTILLERS 
-_. bev mad 


FEEDSTUFFS, Nov. 


Qn makes Pellets best! 


“from the smallest 
Chick pellets... * 


28, 1959-27 


and any size 


creases feeding costs. Paco-ized pellets 
are glossy, slick in appearance, hold 
down choking dust in cattle feeds. 


You can use Paco with confidence. Once 
customers see, smell and experience the 
goodness of Paco-ized pellets, once they 
watch meat, milk or egg production go 
up—you’re in for additional business. 


Get Paco, packed in convenient-to-use 
50-lb. bags. Write us for information on 
pelleting and farm uses of Paco. 


PUBLICKER 


between ! | 


A PRODUCT OF 


INDUSTRIES 


Lie 


1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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| arsenal 57 ‘tT | 


PA. AND GRETNA, 


PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 
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Use of Tables, Graphs and Simple Analog Computers 
In Formulating Least-Cost Feed Mixes 


We have recently developed a pro- 
cedure for arriving at least-cost feed 
mixes with the use of tables and 
graphs.* If these tables and graphs 
are supplemented by a simple low-cost 
(i.e. $500) analog computer, the for- 
mulator is freed of all arithmetic 
operations—even to extending the for- 
mula on nutritional characteristics. 

Since the procedure is so recently 
developed, we are in the position of 
knowing that it will do certain prac- 
tical formulating jobs, but we do not 
yet know the capacity or the limita- 
tions to its application. What we do 
know is that it will easily formulate a 
feed of three specified requirements 
with any practical number of ingredi- 
ents. 

In addition to the three restrictions 
that are “built in” the model, we can 
handle any number of specifications 
of the “exact” type. This includes 
such specifications as “10% molasses,” 
“1% salt,” “2% alfalfa leaf meal” and 
so on. It can also deal with additional 
specifications that arise from supply 
restrictions or quality restrictions 
where the specification is of the “not- 
more-than-type.” Thus, the power of 
this prototype model is not trivial. 
We developed it to formulate dairy 
feeds that meet specifications of 
Pennsylvania Agricultural Extension 
Service dairy specialists. 

The research division of the Grange 





*The procedures discussed here are close- 
ly related to those reported in “Simplified 
Least-Cost Feed Formulation Procedure,” 
Progress Report 207, Pennsylvania Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, by Smith and 
Hutton 


FIGURE 1. 





By Dr. Robert F. Hutton 
Pennsylvania State University 


League Federation, Inc., has pur- 
chased for testing a computer de- 
signed for use with the procedure, 
with the idea of applying the techni- 
que to the operation of local custom 
mixing outlets. 

Steps in Procedure 

The steps involved in the pro- 
cedure are: 

1. Determine a feasible mix. This 
may be the mix currently in use or 
any other feasible mix. 

2. Determine the substitution value 
of each of the ingredients considered 
relevant but which are not in the 
feasible mix in terms of the ingredi- 
ents that are in this mix. To do this 
you will need (a) the prices of the 
ingredients and (b) the substitution 
coefficients for the ingredients. To 
get the latter, it is necessary to solve 
a set of simultaneous equations to de- 
termine how each of the ingredients 
in the feasible mix needs to be 
changed in amount to permit the ad- 
dition of each of the excluded ingredi- 
ents. This is a relatively simple math- 
ematical operation and the results are 
obtained as a by-product of the ordi- 
nary linear programming solution. 

3. Determine the net substitution 
value for each ingredient. This is sim- 
ply the substitution value of each in- 
gredient described above minus its 
cost. 

4. Enter a set of tables with the in- 
formation on “net substitution value” 
and determine the reduction in mix 
cost. These tables are of the type il- 
lustrated in Table 1. This same infor- 





mation can be presented in chart form 
as in Figure 1. All the tables that 
refer to ingredients that have posi- 
tive “net substitution value” are con- 
sulted and the mix that is furtherest 
below the cost of the basic mix is, 
naturally, the lowest in cost. 

Note on the face of Table 1 and 
Figure 1 that there are three areas 
delineated and overprinted with 1, 2 
and 3 respectively. These identify the 
mixes to be used if the greatest reduc- 
tion in mix cost is found in the respec- 
tive areas of this table or chart. 

If we are dealing with a “three spe- 
cification” mix, the above procedure 
will give the least-cost mix that ex- 
actly satisfies the mix provided one of 
the ingredients in the initial_feasible 
mix is in the least-cost mix. If we 
were dealing with a “four specifica- 
tion” mix, the above procedure would 
require that two of the ingredients in 
the initial feasible mix be in the least- 
cost mix in order for us to be posi- 
tive we have the least-cost mix. 


Solution of Problems 

Since it may be profitable to exceed 
some specification rather than meet 
it exactly, and since we may not be 
able to “guess” any ingredient that 
will be in the least-cost mix, we need 
to consider means of getting around 
these problems. 

The technique we are using to deal 
with these problems is that of formu- 
lating other feasible mixes and their 
associated tables (or charts). For ex- 
ample, if the feed mix calls for at 
least 72% TDN, we would formulate 


Reduction in mix cost from that of the initial feasible mix resulting from substitution into the mix of brewers grains 


—dried, corn and cob meal, or a combination of these ingredients for various net substitution values for each* (Savings are 
indicated within circles in cents per hundredweight.) 
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*The initial feasible mix consists of corn, soybean oi! meal, and wheat bran. The figure is divided into areas, numbered ‘'!,"’ "'2"' and "3," 


dashed lines. Within area ‘'!, 
meal, 


brewers grains—dried and wheat bran. Within area ‘'3,"" ¢ 


" the mix consists of corn, brewers aye ee and wheat bran. Within area 
@ mix consists of corn and cob meal, soybean oll meal and wheat bran. 


> the — consists of 5, and 





Dr. Robert F. Hutton 


AUTHOR—Dr. Hutton, professor in 
the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park, describes in 
this article a procedure for least-cost 
formulation adequate for simple mix 
problems. He has been a leader in the 
field of linear programming and 
teaches a course in the application of 
this technique to agricultural prob- 
lems at the graduate level. He was 
awarded M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in 
economics at Harvard University and 
was employed by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority before going to Penn 
State in 1954. 


for exactly 72% and for exactly 
72% %. If the 724%2% were less costly 
than the 72%, we would consider a 
73% mix, and so on. 

Another alternative is to find the 
least-cost 72% mix and then find the 
least-cost mix without a TDN require- 
ment. If this latter mix has both more 
than 72% TDN and is lower in cost 
than the least-cost 72% mix, then it is 
selected. This last alternative is sim- 
pler but the former gives us informa- 
tion upon the cost per pound of TDN 
as a function of the level of TDN. 
This information is desired to guide 
the farmer in selecting the percent- 
age of TDN in the feed. 

To be certain that one of the in- 
gredients in the feasible mix is in the 
least-cost mix, we use two techniques. 
The “exact” technique calls for de- 
veloping alternative feasible mixes, 
each of which contains one and only 
one of the ingredients that exceed the 
mix specification level on one charac- 
teristic. For example, if there were 10 
ingredients that have TDN percent- 
age above that called for in the mix, 
we would need 10 feasible mixes. Each 
time we checked for the least-cost 
mix we would need to consult all 10 
sets of tables (or charts). If we were 
working with a four-specification mix, 
we would need to have a feasible mix 
for each ingredient or combination of 
two ingredients that would exceed two 
of the four specifications. 

Actually, things do not appear to 
be this complicated in practice. Two 
to three feasible mixes appear, from 
our experience to date, to be adequate 
for the exact determination for a 
three-restriction dairy feed consider- 
ing 12 of the most commonly used 
ingredients. 

The other procedure is a short-cut. 
We use only one feasible mix and keep 
an eye on the “net substitution value” 
of the competing ingredients. We have 
never had to do so (with a year’s ex- 
perience) but are prepared to change 
to another feasible mix if and when 
necessary. This requires more thought 
on the part of the user but less work. 
Actually, with some extremely favor- 
able item such as corn, or wheat bran 
or soybean oil meal in the initial fea- 
sible mix, there is small chance that 
the other initial feasible mixes will 
be needed. Our basic feasible mix con- 
sists of all three of these generally fa- 
vorably priced items 





cost mix commonly includes two of 
the three, so there is no need for close 
checking. 

Calculation 

In considering the steps to the 
procedure given above, you may not 
be properly impressed by the ease of 
calculation as claimed in my intro- 
ductory statement. Let’s take a closer 
look at this problem. 

The determination of the substitu- 
tion values is a “one shot” job. That 
is, a set is valid until there is a change 
in the composition of some feedstuff. 
If you don’t have anyone around the 
mill who can invert a matrix, or if 
you have him doing something else, 
you could have this job done very 
inexpensively by some service com- 
putation agency. So, we can dispose of 
this operation as a recurring chore. 

The development of the “net sub- 
stitution value” is a recurring chore. 
For each ingredient considered, other 
than those in the initial feasible mix, 
you must solve an equation of the 
type: 

P,—(a:P.+b:P.+¢c:P.)=NSV;: 
where P, = price of the ingredient 
whose net substitution value (NSV;) 
is being determined, 

a, bi, and c,—the substitution coef- 
ficients of the ingredient in terms of 
the ingredients in the initial feasible 
mix, and 

P,, Ps, and P.=the price of the in- 
gredients in the initial feasible mix. 

This, of course, can be done with 
pencil and paper, or on a desk cal- 
culator. However, because of the dif- 
ficulty of doing this job, which seemed 
a major barrier to acceptance, we de- 
veloped an analog computer which 
does it for us. The “we” in the previ- 
ous sentence included Dr. Carl Volz 
of the department of electrical en- 
gineering, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. I described the problem to him 
and he designed the electrical cir- 
cuitry of the computer. (He also di- 
rected the building of the first model 


How to Use Computer 

A schematic diagram of the control 
panel of this computer is given in 
Figure 2. You wouldn’t recognize the 
computer from this diagram, but it 
is essentially correct, yet omits some 
hard-to-explain details. 

To use the computer you: 
@ Set the price of the ingredients in 
the initial mix on the selector 
switches A, B and C. 





@ Next you set switch Y to the posi- 


tion that applies to the ingredient to 
beevaluated first. For example, D may 
be “Barley” and E may be “Oats” 
and so on. (The comparable computer 
switches actually have abbreviated 
ingredient names.) 


@ Next you set the price of the in- 
gredient being evaluated on selector 
switch “X”. 

@ Then, you read the net substitution 
value from the scale of the ammeter 
at the top of the diagram. 

You can do this in much less time 
than it takes to read this description. 
The results are highly accurate even 
though they must be read from a 
meter scale. We compared 36 calcu- 
lations of the mix cost, 
volved reading from charts of 


these computer values, with those 


obtained on a desk calculator and | 


were never off as much as %*%%. 


The preparation of the tables or | 


charts and the calculation of the 
relevant formulas is another “one- 
shot” job. However, it is a larger job 
than the determination of the sub- 
stitution coefficients. 

It consists of determining: 

(a) The amount of each ingredient 
that may be added to exactly displace 
one of the ingredients in the initial 
mix. 

(b) The products of these amounts 
and the net substitution values for 
several levels of net substitution val- 
ue. The number of levels of net sub- 
stitution value used will depend upon 
the range to be represented and the 
precision desired within the range. 
(With the chart, continuous values 
can be expressed.) 

(c) The amount of each of two 
ingredients that may be added to 
exactly displace two of the ingredients 
in the basic mix. 

(d) The sum of the product of each 
of the ingredients by its net substi- 
tution values. 


conjunction with steps (a) and (c). 

There is a further task of selecting 
the sets of two ingredients that will 
exactly displace two of the ingredi- 
ents in the initial mix. We won't go 
into that here, but we will indicate 
that not all possible pairs of two in- 
gredients are relevant. The number 
is much less than that. In the dairy 
feed problem we are working with 
there are only 16 relevant combina- 


TABLE 1. Reduction in mix cost from that of the initial feasible mix resulting from 
substitution into the mix of brewers grains—dried, corn and cob meal or a combination 
of these ingredients for various net substitution values for each*. 
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This portable analog computer, a product of the Pennsylvania Agricultural 
Experiment Station, is being used experimentally, to calculate least-cost feed 
formulas. Its developers are Dr. Robert F. Hutton (left), author of the accom- 
panying article, and Carl Volz, both of Pennsylvania State University. 


Analog Computer Developed 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA.—The de- 
velopment of a portable analog com- 
puter which can be used in calcula- 
ting least-cost feed formulas was an- 
nounced recently by the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

This device—the brain child of R. 
F. Hutton, agricultural economist, 
and Carl Volz, electrical engineer, at 
Pennsylvania State University—may 


| be constructed in various types to suit 


different needs. 

Machines of this type may be as- 
sembled to determine most profitable 
animal industry and crop rotation 
programs, least-cost farm expansion 
plans, most advantageous fertilizing 
and irrigation programs and similar 
projects involving increments of input 

(Turn to COMPUTER, page 78) 





- 


fions of 12 ingredients, and several 
of these could be eliminated on eco- 


| nomic grounds. 


You can visualize at this point the 
difficulties involved in displacing more 


| than two ingredients from a mix by 
The mix formulas are developed in | 


use of this procedure. For three in- 
gredients we would need three var- 
iable tables. For example, this would 


require a table comparable to Table | 


1 for every net substitution value for 
the third ingredient in each set. We 
have worked out the logical design 
of an analog computer to handle this 
job and do away with the use of 
charts and tables. This would be con- 
venient for three restriction probiems 
and virtually necessary in the prob- 
lems with four or more restrictions. 

Figure 3 is a schematic design for 


FIGURE 2. Schematic diagram of contro! pane! of analog computer used in determin- 
ing net substitution value of ingredients relative to the initial feasible mix. 
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for - bigger profits 

Faster gains, better feed conversion and 
finish are the yardsticks your feeder-custo- 
mers will use to measure the worth of the 
feeds you sell them. This suggestion is worth money: Put 
the “Sea Power” ingredients to work for you by supple- 
menting your feeds with MANAMAR, rich in B,,., B-complex 
factors, trace minerals, the unidentified growth factors and 
fish proteins. Order your MANAMAR today! 












Our laboratories are here to serve you. Call on us for 
help with your feeding and mixing problems. 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


an a ENGINE E 


> —a 


Harbor, San Pedre 


‘Berth 42, Outer 


BETTER PRODUCTS..... 
MERCHANDISED BETTER 


You may have noticed that each FOXCO “Product of 
Progress” is the best of its kind available. Please remember, 
too, that merchandising aids accompanying the product are 
among the most imaginative in the farm field . . . providing 
a profitable sales push. 















Merchandising sells the customer. The quality of the product 
keeps him sold. 


GRAN-I-GRIT 
Stretches feed. Faster growth. More eggs. 





EGGSHELL BRAND PURE REEF OYSTER SHELL 
Clean, odorless. The industry's standard. 








Your best litter buy. 








AUREOMYCIN® (Aurofac’) 


Fed continuously at high levels, helps prevent diseases, 
promotes faster growth. 
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the control panel of such a computer. 
The net substitution value for each 
ingredient is set on the knobs “D” 
through “O” (corresponding to posi- 
tions on the “Y” switch in Figure 2) 
as they are read from the computer 
described earlier. When all the entries 
are made, the mix selector switch is 
moved from one position to another 
and the reduction in mix cost is noted 
on the ammeter at the top of the 
diagram. 

To simplify and speed the selection, 
the switch at the lower right can be 
set at the maximum reduction found 
at any point in the search. When this 


at zero until a less costly mix is 
found. When the less costly mix is 
found, its reduction in mix cost is 
entered in the switch at the lower 
right and the search is continued. 

Of course, if you have an account- 
ing department with automatic com- 
puting equipment, not necessarily dig- 
ital, you can use their equipment to 
do both the calculation of net sub- 
stitution value and reduction in mix 
cost. The analog computers described 
above are special purpose and are 
very efficient, but they probably are 
not justified where general purpose 
automatic computers are available. 


Summary 

To summarize, we have described a 
procedure for least-cost formulation 
that appears fully adequate for sim- 
ple mix problems. That is, problems 
of up to three specifications plus any 
number of “exact” or “at most” speci- 
fications of ingredient level. The pro- 
cedure may be adaptable to more 
complex problems but an alternative 
to graphs and charts must be found. 
A simple analog computer is suggest- 
ed as such an alternative. 

There is considerable computation 
involved in preparing the tables and 
charts but this is an investment-type 





commitment. The computations need- 





is done, the meter’s needle remains | 





ed to permit use of the tables or 
charts are relatively simple, but the 
user may find a special purpose analog 
computer a good investment. 


Record Inedible Tallow, 
Grease Output Seen 


WASHINGTON—A record output 
of inedible tallow and greases in the 
1959-60 marketing year and a cor- 
responding period of low prices are 
forecast by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in an outlook report. 

The forecast is for 3.3 billion Ib., 
compared with 3.1 billion last year 
and the previous high of 3.2 billion 
in 1955-56. 

Total disappearance also will rise, 
according to the report, mainly due 
to greater exports, and probably will 
be sufficient to absorb most of the 
larger supplies without much in- 
crease in ending stocks. 

The outlook for the year ahead is 
for relatively low inedible tallow 
prices as output rises in 1959-60 and 
stocks remain large. The “dismal” 
price outlook reflects the big increase 
anticipated in cattle and hog slaugh- 
ter, USDA said. 

The tallow industry likely will be 
plagued with low prices for a pro- 
longed period and no real relief is 
probable until livestock slaughter 
turns downward again. 

At any rate, lower prices in the 
year ahead will improve the U.S. 
competitive position in world markets. 
Exports during 1959-60 probably will 
show a good increase over the year 
before. If it were not for the relative- 
ly favorable outlook for tallow ex- 
ports, prices might be depressed even 
more, as little change is in prospect 
for domestic disappearance, the re- 
port notes. Tallow currently is not 
being offered for shipment under Pub- 
lic Law 480. 
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when you add 


MERRY-MIXER 


DEHYDRATED 


ALFALFA 


nm a to your feedstuffs! 


best known 
in the Industry 
for quality, 
uniformity 
and service = {| Merry Mixer alfalfa is produced in the very heart of Alfalfa-~-Land 
; and is carefully processed from cutting through inert gas storage 
to retain the maximum amounts of Vitamin A and trace minerals. 
It’s actually worth more than its weight in gold in value to your 
feed—and to the feeder as well. 


Now—at no additional cost—you can upgrade your feedstuffs 
with the finest alfalfa available and send your sales curve climbing! 


Specify dust-free, easy-mixing Merry Mixer dehy Greenules for 
your next order and check our service efficiency. We deliver the 
best alfalfa products in the best possible time all the time! 


3 PLANT LOCATIONS; 


Fremont, Nebr.) Phone: Park 1-7000 Guntersville, Alabama 
Nebraska City, Nebr. | FREMONT Phone: Justice 2-31 56 


LETIDERS 'x< 
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California Pioneers New Method 
Of Feeding Thyroprotein 


By Dr. C. W. Turner 
Missouri College of Agriculture 





Thyroprotein is a synthetic thy- 
roxine-containing substance formed 
by introducing iodine into the milk 
protein, casein, just as the thyroid 
gland forms thyroxine by the union of 
iodine and globulin. Thyroxine is nor- 
mally secreted by dairy cattle in 
varying amounts depending upon their 
inheritance, but the secretion rate is 
also influenced by the environmental 
temperature. 

Since thyroprotein was first sold 
commercially, thousands of dairy 
cows in experimental and commercial 
herds have been fed this product 
(commercial name, Protamone). 

Without exception when groups of 
cows were fed thyroprotein during 
declining milk production, there was 
observed a 20-25% increase in milk 
yield with an increase in percent fat 
content as well. 

It was soon discovered that the in- 
crease in milk yield could only be 
sustained if the cows were fed addi- 
tional amounts of high energy feed. 
Looking back on this discovery, it is 
rather obvious that the stimulus to 
greater milk and fat production im- 
parted by thyroprotein requires more 
nutrients to form the extra milk and 
fat. When cows have exhausted the 
body stores by intense lactation, they 
are forced to reduce milk yield not 
by the lack of the stimulus (thyropro- 
tein) but by a lack of nutrients. 

The higher energy requirement of 
thyroprotein-fed cows can be met in 
part by the formulation of high en- 
ergy concentrate feed and in part by 
increasing the ratio of concentrates 
to roughages. It has been shown also 
that animals on high optimal levels of 
thyroprotein require increased 
amounts of vitamins and minerals, 
since there is increased activity of all 
body tissues. Thus, to obtain the 
greatest benefit from Protamone, it 
is necessary to feed a high energy, 
well-fortified ration. 

Many of the reported poor results 
obtained by the feeding of thyropro- 
tein in the early work can be traced 





directly to a lack of energy, either in 
poor roughage or insufficient amounts 
of high energy concentrates, or both, 
and to a lack of essential vitamins 
and minerals. 

The hesitation of cow feeders to 
provide more feed is understandable 
due to the fact that average cows are 
not able to utilize extra feed for milk 
production, but merely store it on 
their backs without productive re- 
turn. 

The cow being fed thyroprotein is 
not an average cow, but is one in 
which the thyroid hormone circulat- 
ing in its blood is equal to that of 
the best producing cows. 

In recent studies at the Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station, it 
has been shown that dairy cows vary 
greatly in their thyroxine secretion 
rate. Some cows secrete five times as 
much thyroxine as do others. When 
milking cows showing a low thyroxine 
secretion rate are given thyroprotein, 
their milk production increases. This 
is due to the fact that thyroxine plays 
an important role in stimulating milk 
secretion. Even cows secreting higher 
levels of thyroxine are usually bene- 
fited because their secretion rates are 
still below the optimal (most bene- 
ficial) amount of hormone for large 
milk production. When we have the 
opportunity to test extremely high 
producing cows for their thyroxine 
secretion rate, it will be found, un- 
doubtedly, much above the highest 
rates so far observed. 

The amount of thyroprotein recom- 
mended for dairy cattle will furnish 
them with circulating thyroxine hor- 
mone equal to or slightly above the 
amount of hormone secreted by high 
producing cows. Thus, their milk pro- 
ducing capacity will no longer be lim- 
ited by a deficient secretion of thy- 
roxine such as now occurs in large 
numbers of cows. 

Another discovery made at the Mis- 
souri station concerns the influence 
of temperature on thyroxine secretion 
rate. Cows were tested during vari- 





RUSSIANS ON TOUR—The feed mill of the Desert Gold Feed Co., Liberty, 
Mo., was visited on a tour of the Kansas City area made recently by a group 
of Russian agricultural officials. Pictured in the mill mixing room (left to 
right) are: Anatoli Pavlovich Terkhanov, chief engineer of a feed plant in 


Leningrad; Aleksei Romanovich Bobrov, Moscow, head of the department of 


elevators, feeds and milling industries of the State Committee of Grain Pro- 
duction; Nikolai Vasilevich Lobin, division manager, Union Scientific Research 
Institute for Poultry, Moscow; Mrs. Liliya Arnoldovna Bazanova, Moscow, 
interpreter for the group, who is an economist for the Soviet Union Exhibit 
of National Economic Accomplishments; Nikolai Ivanovich Leonov, chief of 
animal feeding at the Union Scientific Research Institute of Animal Hus- 
bandry, Moscow; and (back to camera) Basil Lukianoff, a U.S. State Depart- 
ment interpreter. Also in Kansas City, the group toured Pay Way Feed Mills, 
Ralston Purina Co. and Butler Manufacturing Co. facilities; visited Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. officials, and attended the American Royal Live- 


stock & Horse Show. 





ous seasons of the year. The highest 
thyroxine secretion occurs during the 
winter months with a gradual decline 
in the spring. During the summer 
months in Missouri, the cows secreted 
only one third as much thyroxine as 
the same cows secreted in the winter. 
This is the chief cause of the decline 
in milk yield in the summer with 
cows properly fed. The decline in milk 
yield is also accompanied by a de- 
cline in fat content. In fact, the sea- 
sonal variation in the fat content of 
milk follows exactly the variation in 
thyroxine secretion rate. These ob- 
servations indicate the important role 
played by thyroxine in stimulating fat 
secretion and indicates why the feed- 
ing of thyroprotein increases the fat 
content of milk. 

Reduced Thyroprotein Feeding in 
Summer—tThe discovery of the re- 
duced thyroxine secretion during the 
summer months makes clear the need 
for reduced feeding of thyroprotein 
at this time to compensate for the re- 
duced need by the animal of thyroxine 
during the summer, yet to maintain a 
thyroxine level in the blood sufficient 
to maintain high levels of milk pro- 
duction and feed consumption. The 
amount of the reduction required in 
various parts of the country will vary 
with the level of summer tempera- 
tures. 

When to Start Feeding Thyropro- 
tein—In the past, thyroprotein has 
been started only after the cows 
reached a peak of production and be- 
gan to decline in milk production. 
When fed at this time there was ob- 
served an increase in production of 
milk and fat yield. Thyroprotein was 
never fed after calving time because 
the cow normally increases in milk 
yield and it would be difficult to show 
the benefit of the higher thyroxine 
level. 

Several years ago at the Iowa sta- 
tion, thyroprotein was fed to sows at 
parturition. The rate of gain of the 
pigs was increased and the mortality 
of the pigs was reduced, indicating 
that thyroprotein was stimulating in- 
creased milk production immediately. 

Why not try feeding thyroprotein 
to dairy cattle at parturition? To 
obtain satisfactory experimental evi- 
dence would require several years be- 
cause a number of factors influence 
the rising segment of the lactation 
curve including age, condition, season 
of the year, etc. 

The alternative was to try it out in 
large commercial dairy herds. Begin 
feeding thyroprotein to the entire 
herd, including fresh cows as they en- 
ter the herd. 

Edward R. Fagundas, Los Banos, 
Cal., tried out this program of feed- 
ing thyroprotein. His milking herd of 
Holstein cows varies from 150 to 180 
cows. The cows were in the Merced 
County Dairy Herd Improvement 
Assn. so milk and fat production rec- 
ords were available for the year prior 
to the beginning of the thyroprotein- 
feeding test. Currently, the produc- 
ton records for 10 months are avail- 
able for comparison (Table 1). 

The feeding program included the 
following interesting features: 

(1) The thyroprotein to be fed daily 
was mixed into 20 Ib. of grain feed 
which was fed to each cow. 


Dr. C. W. Turner 


AUTHOR—Dr. C. W. Turner, pro- 
fessor of dairy husbandry at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, is recognized as 
an expert in hormones as well as a 
specialist in fundamental research on 
the physiology and anatomy of the 
mammary He received the 
Borden Award in 1940 for research 
in the field of milk secretion and en- 
docrinology. For the last 15 years, 
Dr. Turner has been studying the role 
of the thyroid hormone in relation to 
growth and milk secretions. He is a 
graduate of the universities of Wis- 
consin and Missouri. 


(2) In addition, each cow was fed 
the grain mixture, without thyropro- 
tein, in relation to its milk yield. 
Colored tags were fastened to the 
neck chain which indicated the 
amount of extra feed to give each 
cow. The tags were checked each 
month on the basis of the tester’s re- 
port of milk yield on the test day. 
Thus, each cow was fed concentrates 
in relation to milk yield. 

(3) The cows were started on thy- 
roprotein as soon as they came into 
the milking herd after calving. This 
feature not only takes advantage of 
the thyroxine stimulus during the ris- 
ing segment of the lactation curve, 
but will aid in maintaining the high 
level of production thus stimulated. In 
addition, it makes possible a uniform 
feeding program for the entire milk- 
ing herd. 

Results—To indicate the stimulus 
to milk and fat production furnished 
by thyroprotein, the average monthly 
milk and fat production of the herd 
during each month during the year 
before the test is compared to the 
milk and fat yield during the current 
year. 

Thyroprotein feeding was started 
Dec. 10, 1958, with the first test made 
Dec. 21. Even though the full benefit 
had not been attained, an increase of 
about 11% was observed. During each 
of the following months, the increased 
production ranged about 25%, with a 
low of 18% in May and highs of about 
30% in June, July and August. The 
average increase for the year to date 





(10 months) is 249% in milk yield 


TABLE 1. Effect of Feeding Thyroprotein on Average Milk and Fat Production 
{A comparison of DHIA records in herd of E. R. Fagundas, Los Banos, during 


period December, 1!957-September, 


1958, 
comparable period in 1958-59 when Protamone was fed. 


Protamone was not fed, with 
Milking cows in herd 


when 


during these years quite similar, varying from 150-180.) 


—Average monthly milk yield, Ib.— 


Pounds 
1958 


1156 128 
1192 300 
1066 286 
1205 325 
1259 307 
1282 231 
1251 382 
1245 383 
1188 348 
1122 289 
11966 2979 
1197 298 


1959 


1284* 
1492 
1352 
1530 
1566 
1513 
1633 
1628 
1536 
411 


Dec. (1958) (1957) 


1495 


increase increase 


—Average monthly fat yield, ib.— 

Pounds 

1958 increase 
46.0 5.4 
47.0 11.46 
40.5 11.6 
47.7 7.9 
45.8 12.4 
46.7 9.4 
43.0 15.5 
45.0 10.5 
43.6 9.9 
40.7 8.1 
102.3 
10.2 


Per cent 
increase 


11.7 
24.7 
28.6 
16.6 
27.1 
20.1 
36.0 
23.3 
22.7 
19.9 


Per cent 
1959 
51.4 
58.6 
§2.1 
55.6 
58.2 
56.1 
58.5 
55.5 
53.5 
48.8 

548.3 
54.8 


Ht. 
25.1 
26.8 
27.0 
24.4 
18.0 
30.5 
30.7 
29.3 
25.8 


446.0 


24.9 44.46 22.9 


*Does not reflect full hormone response as Protamone feeding started Dec. 10 with official 


weigh date Dec. 21. 








Another example of how 


WIRTHMORE RESEARCH BRINGS YO 
BETTER SWINE CONCENTRATES 





BACIFERM* (PENICILLIN- 
ZINC BACITRACIN) 
COMBINATION IMPROVES 
WIRTHMORE SWINE FEEDS 


Recent study shows that addition of 
Baciferm (Penicillin-Zinc Bacitra- 
cin) to Wirthmore swine feeds boosts 
daily gain and lowers feed costs right 


from the start. 


*T.M. of Commercial Solvents Corp. 


As a result of this and many other 
tests, Wirthmore Pig Zip and Wirth- 
more Pig "N Sow concentrates in 
your area now contain Baciferm. 
These can help you to get superior 
results in your swine program. 

Ask for Wirthmore Pig Zip and 
Pig "N Sow in your mixes, and 
watch how fast your pigs and hogs 


will grow. 


COMING SOON: a New 
WIRTHMORE PRE-STARTER. 
WATCH FOR THIS NEW 
PRODUCT OF WIRTHMORE’S 
“LOOK AHEAD” RESEARCH! 





PENNSYLVANIA DEALERS 


Abbottstown 
Henry E. Landis 
Feeders Supply Co. 
Yocum Farm Supply 
J. H. Hottie 

ile 
Lottsvilie Milling Co. 
H. E. & J, H. Garbrick 
H. L. Garrison & Bros. 
Henry P. Zimmers 
} wom oh Milling Co. 
Raymond S. Capron 
Clarks Summit 
R. C. Erhardt 
Oran M. Dillabaugh 
East Freedom 
'—-~ ~~ Co. 
Allyn & Mitchell 
East 
Trader's Flour & Feed 
Close’s Feed & Supply 
Leroy Sensenig Feed Mil! 
R. A. & N. J. Weigel 

Cc. Kunkle 
Codorus & Manheim Farmers 
irene & W. J. Cobd 
Greencastle 
Farmers Union Co-op. 
Harvey's Lake 
C. L. Hilbert 
Wagner & Parson 
Milo Weaver 
Clem £. Hoober, Sr. Feed Mil! 
Nelson's Feed & Supply Co. 
Lairdsvilie Roller Mills 
Latrobe Feed & Supply 
4. K. Stauffer & Son 





Lebanon 
Gurney D. Brandt & Sons 
Horst’s Mill 


ys 

Ed Balliet 

Marzen’s Feed Store 
Lenhartsville 


Audrey K. Heiney 
Little Marsh 
Kenneth & Carl Palmer 
he Deppen 

y 
Manheim 
Glenn H. Herr 
Marietta 
Hiestand, Inc 
Meyersdale 
Horchner’s Farm Service 
Mt. Jewett 
R. L. Bixby 


Muncy 

Dewey A. K & Son 
New Kensington 
Hamilton & Alter 

Paui M. Ressler & Son 
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1, 2 — Wirthmore Swine 


Research Unit No. 1 


The farrowing and weaning unit at the Wirth- 
more Research Farm is designed to hold 10 
sows with their litters and 60-120 weaned pigs 
in experimental pens. Radiant heating in the 
floor, removable farrowing crates and germ- 
icidal lights are some of the features of this 
modern unit. The development of improved 
rations and management practices for both the 
sow and litter and the weaned pig is the objec- 
tive of studies conducted in this building. 








3 — Wirthmore Swine Research Unit No. 2 This 
section houses up to 120 weaned pigs. There 


are twelve 6’ 


x 9 pens, each holding from 


5-10 pigs which have been transferred from the 
farrowing area. Copper tubing in the floor pro- 


vides radiant heat. 


Here and in other swine 


facilities at the research farm, both feeding 
and management studies are conducted under 
controlled conditions. Pigs are transferred to a 
growing-finishing test house at 10 weeks. 


Home Office: Waltham, Mass. 
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Ridgeton Elevator 

Celina 

Severt’s Feed Service 
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C & S Farmers Exchange 


Chardon 
Circle D. Feed & Supply 
Denniston Milling Co. 


Coldwater 

Coldwater Grain & Coal Co. 
Delta 

E. J. Richardson 

Dorset 

Dorset Milling Co. 

Elyria 

Kane implement & Supply Co. 
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Gallipolis 
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London Farmers Exchange 
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Gak Harbor 
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Willoughby 

Beebower Bros. Feed & Supply 
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Christman Supply Co. 
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Youngstown 
Youngstown Feed & Grain Co. 
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Concord, N. H. Hickory, N. C. 


MICHIGAN DEALERS 


Adrian 

Adrian Grain Co., Inc. 
Blissfield 

Blissfield Co-op. Elevator Co. 


8 
Bridgeport Lumber & Supply Co. 


Bridgewater 

Klager Hatchery 

Brighton 

Bi gs Feed & Seed 

Raynor Boyce & Son 

linton 

Atlas Feed & Grain Co 

Comstock Park 

Comstock Park Feed Co 

Conklin 

Dykstra & Son Elevator 

Dexter Co-op 

Eaton Rapids 

Long Bean & Grain Co., Inc 

Fenton 

Walker's Mill 

Morrish Mills 

Fostoria 

Foster Feed & Supply 

Fremont 

Cook & Hager Mil! 

Grand Rapids 

Toisma Supply Co 

Hart 

Maiburg's Feed & Hardware 
ly 

Hamilton Feed & Supply 

Tomlinson Feed Store 

Hudson 

Bishop’s Farm & Home Service 

Hudsonville 

Forest Grove Mil! 
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tonia 
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Jasper 

Blissfield Co-op. Elevator Co. 

Lansing 

Ruhf’s Feed Store 
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Shannon Feed & Farm Supply 
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Monroe Feed & Pet Store 
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Dahi’s Coal & Feed 
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City Mill 
Muskegon 
Schutter’s Feed & Hardware 


New Boston 
Waltz Feed Co 
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Brown Bros. Elevetor 
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Okemos Elevator Co. 
Ortonville 

Hamilton Feed, Seed & Fuel 
Perry 

Darling Lumber & Elevator 
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Farmers Market & Supply 


Irving Karns 
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King Bros. Feed Store 
Regal Feed & Supply 
Quincy 

Doughty Grain Co. 
Richmond 

Fred Weeks & Sons 
Riga 

Biissfield Co-op. Elevator Co. 
Rochester 

Stiles Feed Store 


Roseville 
Matway Feed Store 


St. Louis 
Rainbow Trail Hatchery 


Scottville 

Lidke’s Feed Mill 
Snover 

Grant Meredith 
Seeth 

Bunn's Coal & Feed 
Stockbridge 
Stockbridge Elevator 
Utica 

Utica Farm Bureau 
Webbervilie 
Webberville Elevator Co. 


Whitmore Lake 
White's Farm Supply 
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TABLE 2. Effect of Feeding Thyroprotein on Average Milk and Fat Production 


{A comparison of DHIA records in herd of Vernon Bollinger, Chowchilla, during 
period March, 1958-September, 1958, when Protamone was not fed, with com- 
parable period in 1959 when Protamone was fed. Milking cows in herd during 
these years quite similar, varying from 75-90.) 


—Average monthiy milk yield, ib.— 


Pounds 


1959 1958 


1219 
1080 
1075 
1147 
1242 
1310 
1019 
8092 
1156 


272 
240 
395 
324 
319 
336 
430 


2316 
33! 


and 22.9% in fat production—2,979 Ib. 
more milk and 102.3 Ib. more butter- 
fat per cow. 

The high production during June- 
August with high temperatures pre- 
vailing in California at this time, indi- 
cates the benefit of thyroprotein in 
maintaining high production at a time 
when other cows slump in milk yield. 

The increase of 25% in average 
milk yield in his herd through thyro- 
protein-feeding is the equivalent uf 
increasing the number of cows in Mr. 
Fagundas’ herd by 25% (one extra 
cow for each four in the herd). To 
obtain the same increase in total milk 
production in a herd of 150 cows, it 
would require the addition of about 
37 cows to be fed and milked each 
day. 
The health of the Fagundas herd 
has been supervised by Dr. Jerry 
Menter, D.V.M., of Los Banos. He 
reports a striking improvement in 
herd health as indicated by the num- 
ber of sick calls made during 1958 
before Protamone feeding was started 
and during 1959 when the herd was 
on Protamone. Before thyroprotein 
feeding was begun, he answered an 
average of three calls per week, 
whereas during 1959, the sick calls 
have averaged slightly less than three 
per month. Further, practically all 
calls have been non-organic, such as 
hardware, lacerated teats, wound in- 
fections, etc. He states, “It follows 
that the decrease in the occurrence of 
milk fever, mastitis and sterility is 
quite significant.” 

Checking the culling records with 
Mr. Fagundas, Dr. Menter found that 
75% fewer cows were culled during 
1959 due to sterility, chronic mastitis 
and poor production. Summing up his 
observations, Dr. Menter stated, “It 
is my opinion that the general health 
of the Edward Fagundas dairy herd 
at the present time is excellent.” 

Jack Aguir, Los Banos, Cal., has 
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increase increase 


—Average monthly fat yield, b.— 

Per cent 

increase 
35.0 
34.0 
32.6 
33.0 
32.2 
27.8 
34.3 


Pounds 

increase 
16.0 
13.7 
14.1 
14.2 
14.8 
14.0 
13.7 
100.5 
14.3 


Per cent 
1959 


61.7 
54.0 
57.4 
57.2 
60.7 
64.1 
53.6 
408.7 
58.3 


1958 
45.7 
40.3 
43.3 
43.0 
45.9 
50.! 
39.9 
308.2 
44.0 


22.3 
22.2 
36.7 
28.2 
25.7 
25.6 
42.2 


28.6 32.5 
been doing artificial insemination at 
the Fagundas herd for three years. 
He reported that during the past nine 
months he noticed a steady improve- 
ment in the conception rate with the 
over-all breeding showing at least a 
25% improvement on the cows that 
he bred artificially. 

In summary, after a 10-month test 
period in a large commercial herd, 
the feeding of Protamone has resulted 
not only ina 25% increase in milk 
and fat production, but improved herd 
health, reduced breeding problems and 
resulted in a marked reduction in 
cows culled from the herd. 

That the same kind of results can 
be obtained by other dairymen who 
will follow the program outlined is 
shown by Vernon Bollinger, Chow- 
chilla, Cal. He started on this pro- 
gram in March, 1959. His milking 
herd ranged from 75 to 90 cows on 
DHIA. The increase in monthly milk 
and fat production is shown in Table 
2. During the first seven months the 
average increase in monthly milk 
production was 331 Ib. or 28.6%, while 
the increase in monthly fat production 
was 143 Ib. of fat or 325%. 

Other dairymen can obtain similar 
increases in milk and fat production 
in their entire herd by following the 
method of feeding thyroprotein used 
by Mr. Fagundas and Mr. Bollinger. 
The essential points include (a) the 
feeding of high energy concentrates 
up to the full capacity of the cows; 
(b) the feeding of thyroprotein to all 
the cows in the herd, including the 
fresh cows; (c) using good milking 
practices so as to harvest all the extra 
milk produced by the cows. 

Since the first introduction of thy- 
roprotein in the feeding of dairy cows, 
much has been learned about the 
function of thyroxine in milking ani- 
mals and the reasons why it can in- 
crease the milk and fat yield of so 
many cows. The exciting new develop- 
ment of feeding thyroprotein, in which 
these California dairymen have pio- 
neered, has been to show the advan- 
tage of feeding thyroprotein to fresh 
cows. 

Beneficial Effects — Several years 
ago, I predicted, on the basis of our 
fundamental research, that if dairy- 
men would begin to feed thyroprotein 
immediately after calving it would 
have the following beneficial effects: 

1. A more rapid increase in milk 
production. 

2. A higher yield of milk at the 
time of maximum production. 

3. A more sustained yield of milk 
after the maximum had been reached. 

4. Cows would have an increased 
appetite and feed consumption would 
increase more rapidly during the pe- 
riod of increasing production. 

5. Ketosis would tend to be pre- 
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requirements is . . . proper contact between their purchasing 
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These same purchasing agents can always depend on the 
uniform high quality and stable price of POLLYPHOS .. . 


as phosphorus and calcium ingredients . . . in their formula 
feeds. Its phosphorus content is 19% or above . . . with a 
minimum of 32% — maximum 35% calcium and no more than 
0.19% fluorine. Also ... POLLYPHOS can be delivered to 
you at a low net cost. 

Phone, wire or write us concerning your phosphorus 
needs. Let us acquaint you with the cost-cutting advantages 
that POLLYPHOS can provide you with . . . in bags, or in 
bulk, or in truck or carload lots. It will cost you nothing to 
find out. 


Sales Division: Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas: Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse: P. O. Box 938, Galena Park, Texas, Phone OR 2-7587 


SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines; James 
P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; White Star Concentrates Co., Portiand; E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver 1, B. C. 
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INDOCTRINATION—Fourteen Pillsbury feed salesmen recently attended a 
basic indoctrination school held by Pillsbury’s Best Feeds at Clinton, Iowa, 
headquarters of feed division. Training sessions were conducted by Frank 
Steinmetz, director of training and personnel, and Eugene Spencer, sales 
training manager. Pictured (left to right) are: Back row—Billy Bell, Cairo, 
Ga.; Doug Farnquist, Litchfield, Minn.; Charlie Richardson, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Dr. Clifton Douglass, Gainesville, Ga.; Robert Hatcher, Paso, Iil.; Royce 
Peterson, Belvedere, Ill.; Paul Zimmerman, Pontiac, Ill., and Forest Lowe, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. Front row—Kenneth Phillips, Kewanee, Ill; Russell 
McBride, Mt. Sterling, Ill.; Eugene Spencer, Clinton, Iowa; Robert McDonald, 
Maryville, Mo.; Ralph Hauser, Worthington, Ind.; Tom Shalley, Memphis, 
Mo., and William Wright, Centerville, Iowa. 





vented due to the increased appetite, 
to the fact that thyroxine increases 
the blood sugar level and aids in the 
maintenance of normal secretion of 
the adrenal hormones. 

The records of milk and fat produc- 
tion in these California herds are be- 
lieved to bear out these predictions. 

As a result of recent research in our 
laboratory, I now have another pre- 
diction in regard to the benefit of 
Protamone feeding. We recently have 
shown that thyroxine increased the 
growth of the milk secreting cells in 
the mammary glands (udder). 

Mammary gland growth continues 
all during pregnancy and during early 
stages of lactation. This growth has 
been increased by the use of thyro- 
protein. 

I predict that cows fed thyropro- 
tein during lactation and pregnancy 
will be capable of still greater milk 
yields after calving due to an in- 
creased amount of milk-secreting 
gland tissue in their udders resulting 
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GOLDEN EGG AWARD — Vern F. 
Steckley (left), Steckley’s Hatchery 
& Mill, Kendallville, !nd., receives the 
1959 Indiana State Poultry Assn. 
Golden Egg Award from Leicester H. 
Brown, Brown’s Hatchery, Converse, 
Ind. Mr. Brown is past president of 
the association. Mr. Steckley, also a 
past president of the association and 
immediate past president of the 
American Poultry and Hatchery Fed- 
eration, got the award for “contribu- 
tions over and beyond the call of duty 
of his time and effort in the advance- 
ment of the poultry industry.” 





from the stimulus of thyroprotein 
during the time of renewed udder 
growth. This increase will show itself 
during the second year on Protamone. 


Ladies’ Event Set 
At NTF Convention 


MINNEAPOLIS—A special treat 
for the ladies—a visit to General 
Mills Betty Crocker  kitchens—is 
planned for those attending the Na- 
tional Turkey Federation Convention 
here Jan. 5-7. 

The traditional “Coffee Gobble” 
will be held at the kitchens and a 
special program will be given on 
latest developments in nutritional 
values of turkey and turkey prepara- 
tion and cookery. The presentations 
on the program are planned particu- 
larly for food editors, publicists, dieti- 
tians and educators. 

Transportation is being provided 
by General Mills. Buses will trans- 
port visitors to and from the kitch- 
ens. Coffee and turkey hors d'oeuvres 
will be served. 

This feature of the NTF conven- 
tion is sponsored jointly by the Poul- 
try and Egg National Board and the 
National Turkey Federation. Kathryn 
B. Niles, director of home economics 
of PENB, and Arlene Almonrode of 
the Betty Crocker staff are in charge 
of program arrangements. 


Clupak in Production 


PENSACOLA, FLA. — Production 
of Clupak paper by St. Regis Paper 
Co. has begun at the company’s Pen- 
sacola, Fla., mill, it was announced 
by G. E. Amerman, president of Clu- 
pak, Inc. 

Other Clupak extensible paper 
units are already in commercial op- 
eration by West Virginia Pulp & Pa- 
per, International Paper Co., St. 
Lawrence Corp., Union Bag-Camp 
Paper Corp., Albemarle Paper Co. 
and Continental Can Co. 














Relation of Cow’s Diet 
To Butterfat Studied 


By Virginia Scientists 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—A cow’s diet 
has a lot to do with how much but- 
terfat is in her milk but in a dif- 
ferent way than has been previ- 
ously thought, according to dairy sci- 
entists at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

In the late 1930s, research work 
here showed that the fat content of 
milk could be decreased by feeding 
low-hay, high-grain rations, with the 
hay fed in ground form. Later, it 
was learned that the form of the 
hay may alter the fat test of milk, 
but it now appears that the relative 
proportion of hay to concentrate in 
the ration and the nature of the con- 
centrate itself may be factors of 
even greater importance. 

According to recent reports, milk 
produced on low-hay, high-concen- 
trate rations will usually be lower in 
fat content than that produced on 
normal diets regardless of whether 
the hay is ground or fed long, which 
indicates, the researchers say, that 
the drop in fat is not caused by the 
ground hay as such but rather by 
the level of the hay and/or grain 
intake. 

Work at the Maryland experiment 
station has shown that the feeding 
of corn heated to over 200 degrees 
centigrade with moist heat has a 
more marked effect on lowering the 
butterfat of milk than ground and 
pelleted hay, unless the hay pellets 
had been steam heated to high tem- 
peratures. 

Four pounds of the heated corn 
fed daily were as effective as 18 Ib. 
and the dry heated corn produced 
no decrease in fat content. 

It was reported the effect of the 
heated corn was lessened greatly 
when long hay, rather than pelleted 
hay, was fed with it. It was also 
pointed out, the tests indicated, that 
pelleted hay and heated corn were 
highly effective in increasing effi- 
ciency of body weight gains in fatten- 
ing steer calves. 
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Complete Supplement 


Proves Best for Pigs 


LEXINGTON, KY.— Recent tests 
at the experiment station here in- 
dicate that a complete supplement 
is the best combination when given 
to pigs on alfalfa pastures. 

According to Prof. C. E. Barnhart, 
University of Kentucky researcher, 
this combination, with an antibiotic 
mixed with it, costs less than other 
mixtures, produces as much gain and 
requires less feed per 100 Ib. of gain. 

The other supplements used in the 
trials included a 50-50 supplement of 
meat scraps, soybean meal and an 
antibiotic; a soybean meal, limestone 
and antibiotic mix, and a complete 
mix composed of ground yellow corn 
with complete supplement. 

“The favorite supplement required 
310.88 Ib. per hundred Ib. of gain,” 
Prof. Barnhart said, “and cost about 
$8.74 per 100 Ib. of gain. The other 
supplements used did not vary great- 
ly from the best in feed needed per 
100 Ib. of gain, but costs per 100 Ib. 
of gain ranged frorn $9.03 to $10.86 
for the complete mix, the highest.” 

Prof. Barnhart added that the 
higher-costing complete mix, $10.86, 
caused somewhat faster gains than 
the other supplements, but the high- 
er costs may deter producers. 

He pointed out the simple soybean- 
limestone supplement was almost as 
good as the complete supplement, 
but the meat scrap supplement was 
varied in quality, cost more and did 
not do significantly better than the 
lower-costing ones. 

“Unless the complete mixed feed 
should be easier to feed than the 
others and use less labor,” Prof. 
Barnhart said, “there is probably no 
justification for its use in preference 
to a good supplement and corn self- 
fed free choice.” 





Firm Incorporates 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Riverside 
Milling Co., Inc., Batesville, Ark., 
has filed articles of incorporation 
with the Arkansas secretary of 
state’s office here to operate a “live- 
stock and poultry feed business.” 

The company was authorized 400 
shares of $100 stock, listing $400 
as its starting capital. Incorporators 
were T. J. Newton and James Pear- 
son, Batesville, and A. B. and Don 
Collard, Concord. W. D. Murphy, 
Batesville, was named the firm's 
agent. 


i 
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GRAND OPENING 

RICHMOND, VT. — Richmond 
(Vermont) Farm Supply held a grand 
opening recently at its new plant, 
which includes a showroom and ex- 
panded farm supply department. 
Merchandise featured at the estab- 
lishment includes Wirthmore feeds 
and dairy equipment. 
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The Peterson Male is backed up by a 

long-range program ...a program for continuous 

progress through genetic research. The blood lines Peterson 
uses will assure progress on an indefinite basis without 
reaching a plateau in performance. Peterson breeding 

is balanced breeding . . . to bring benefits to every phase of 
the broiler industry . . . livability and fertility for the 

flock owner .. . hatchability for the hatcheryman 

.-- growth and conversion for the grower. . . carcass 
quality for the processor... and a better meat valve for the 
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Farm at Decatur, Arkansas. 
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Substances in Plants of the Order 
Malvale Causing Pink Whites in 
Stored Eggs 


@ F. S. Shenstone and J. R. Vickery, Com- 
monweaolth Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search Organization, Homebush, N.S.W., 
Australia; Poultry Science, Vol. 38, No. 5, 
pp. 1055-1070, September, 1959. 


ABSTRACT AND COMMENT 
Pink whites in stored eggs from 


Putting Research 
To Work 7 


BY SPENCER H. MORRISON, PH.D., D. V. M. 

















hens consuming cottonseed oil or cot- 
tonseed meal are observed often and 
was first described by Schaible and 
Bandemer (1946) as being due to a 
combination of the iron diffusing from 
the yolk and chelating with the conal- 
bumin of the white to give a pink 
iron-conalbumin complex. 

According to Masson et al. (1957), 
the increased permeability of the 


' vitellin membrane is caused by stercu- 





lic acid, which is found in Kapok seed, 
Indian tree, cottonseed and other 
members of the order Malvale and the 
Malvaceae family. This causes pro- 
teins and water from the white to 
enter into the yolk. 

Reverse diffusion of the pink iron- 
conalbumin complex into the white 
accounts for the pink color of the 
white being formed. The yolk enlarges 
and becomes apricot colored as a re- 
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sult of the blending of the pink with 
the natural yellow of the yolk. 

This recent report from Australia 
now verifies that sterculic acid causes 
the pink-white condition in eggs when 
daily doses of 25 mg., or probably 
less, are fed to laying hens. The 
same condition has also been found 
to be produced by the feeding of an- 
other fatty acid, malvalic acid, also 
found in members of this family of 
plants. It was found that about 20- 
25% of the ingested acids were in- 
corporated in the yolks. 

It is also pointed out if these two 
acids are removed from the oil of 
Malva species, a negative Halphen 
test is given and no pink-white con-* 
dition is noticed. It is further ex- ° 
plained that bath malvalic and stercu- 
lic acids contain a cyclo-propene ring 
structure, and this structure is neces- 
sary for the production of a positive 
color reaction in the Halphen test and 
for the rapid onset of the pink-white 
condition. Closely related acids such 
as those containing a cyclo-propene 
do not produce these results. 

A daily dose of cottonseed products 
to yield a daily intake of 2.5 gm. of 
oil will yield approximately 25 mg. 
of malvalic acid. Since the pink iron- 
conalbumin complex is not noted in 
most eggs until after a prolonged 
storage period, it is suggested that 
other diagnostic means may be used 
if it is suspected that hens have been 
ingesting leaves, seed or seed products 
from malvaceous plants which may be 
carried out only a few days after- 
wards. These are: The Halphen color 
test on the extracted lipids of the 
yolk and pH measurements on the 
yolk and whites (convergence of pH 
values in affected eggs). 

From this work we are now able 
to explain what happens to cause 
pink colored whites, and also have 
values which are useful in determin- 
ing the maximum amount of cotton- 
seed products which may be consumed 
in laying hen rations. 


Timely and Worth Noting 

It has been previously noted (Feed- 
stuffs, Vol. 31, No. 2, 1/10/59, p. 75) 
that work by USDA researchers has 
demonstrated excellent results in coc- 
cidiosis control in both chickens and 
turkeys by the use of Aureomycin at 
200 grams per ton in combination 
with either sulfamethazine or sul- 
faquinoxaline in the growing mash. 
Mortality was almost completely sup- 
pressed, and growth compared favor- 
ably with that of uninfected birds. 

It was recently reported (Poultry 
Science, Vol. 38, No. 5, pp. 1032-1037) 
by the same workers that Terramycin 
at the 166 gram per ton level in con- 
junction with sulfaquinoxaline at 
either 0.0125 or 0.0250% gave unsat- 
isfactory results, both in terms of 
growth and mortality. When Terra- 
mycin was used at the rate of 83 
grams per ton, mortality and patho- 
logy were reduced, but there was no 
enhancement of the growth rate of 
the birds. 

Better results were secured when 
Aureomycin (200 grams per ton) was 
used in conjunction with sulfaquin- 
oxaline than when sulfaquinoxaline 
was used alone as the medication. 
Terramycin, at the 83 gram level 
along with sulfaquinoxaline at the 
0.025% level, gave somewhat better 
results than the sulfa drug alone, but 
it was less effective than the sulfa- 
Aureomycin combination. 

No reason is given for the poor 
performance of Terramycin at the 
higher level used. This is a puzzling 
situation which needs some further 
work. 


M. Priddy, . Jr., Named 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Appoint- 
ment of M. H. Priddy, Jr., as sales 
manager of Gas Atmospheres, Inc., 
was announced recently by W. H. 
Boyd, president. 

Mr. Priddy has been associated 
with Gas Atmospheres, Inc., since 
1953, serving as field engineer, sales 
engineer and then as assistant sales 


manager. 











“the past 35 years! 


to the Feed and Poultry Industry 


| Dies eee ip Ol threat to profitable poultry and livestock 

a today. And disease problems are steadily becoming more complex, 
Sivas nella deeunitde oh Ser Seach. All this calls for more service, 

more co-operation between the laboratory and the field—for it is in the 

_ laboratory that the answers to many field problems must first be found. 

Over the years, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories have developed several 
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J. E. DINKEL 
Oskaloosa, la. 


T. M. DUNN J. E. ELLIS F. W. FISHER 
Mitchell, $. Dak. Rolla, Me. Leacock, Pa. 










S. E. DAVIDSON 
Abilene, Tex. 





He’s close by...to help you 






+ % . The 78 Territory and District Managers shown 

e °@ here average 12 years of experience with Dr. 

« Salsbury, working first-hand with feed manu- 

ee e *%e° facturers, poultrymen and dealers. One of 

e® @ e@ “ them is assigned to your territory. Contact 
. « him, at the address nearest you. 









Your Dr. Salsbury’s representative is a walk- 
* ing encyclopedia of practical information about 
A ° poultry and feed medication. He can provide 
* wd fe the advice you often need regarding disease 

. ° and programs of prevention and control. He 

“ e keeps informed on industry problems, and 

oe Ve can help in the training of your staff, through 
bd on-the-farm service calls, and even with feed 
merchandising programs. In short, he can 
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with Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 
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E. 0. HELGEN 
Decatur, Iii 


V< 


C. G. FRY G. M. FULKS 
Cedar Falls, lowa Lancaster, 0. 


J. H. ISAACS 
Lincein, Dei. 


Cc. E. HUTSON 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


R. S. HEASLEY 
Alte, Mich. 


K. J. GLEASON 
Wareham, Mass. 


G. D. GILBERT 


H. 0. FISHER 
Rosemead, Calif. 


West Columbia, S. C. 


M. L. LAING 
Alexandria, La. 


J. P. KOOISTRA 
Mankato, Minn. 


ROY JOHNSON 
with your feed-medication problems Austin, Tex. 


do everything that normally needs to be done with respect to adding 
medications to feed—and making your good feeds work better under 
field conditions. 

One of the most valuable functions of the Dr. Salsbury Territory Manager 
is that of middle-man between the field and laboratory. He represents you 
to us—and the other way around. He is your key to all the valuable services 
of the entire Dr. Salsbury organization. Most of the services discussed in 
this brochure are available through the Territory Manager. 

Six Dr. Salsbury District Managers can offer you much the same kind of 
help . . . and back up the service of the Territory Manager near you. Your 
Dr. Salsbury representative is a good man to know. Through him, Dr. 
Salsbury’s “Scientific approach to poultry and swine health problems” 
offers real help to you and your feed customers. Use his talents—and 
those of others available through him—to make your business more 


successful, more profitable. D. G. LEHN 
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L. R. LANGLEY 
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THESE RESEARCH SERVICES CAN 


Poultry and Swine Health Specialists 


Research is the starting point, the launching 
pad for all progress in the field of poultry 
and livestock health. Research in feed medi- 
cation requires both highly trained special- 
ists and the very best facilities. Our large 
staff includes chemists, bacteriologists, bio- 
chemists, protozoologists, virologists, para- 
sitologists and pathologists, all working 
closely with poultry and swine disease prob- 
lems in the laboratory and in the field. These 
men are recognized as top scientists. They 
are members of a research team that has 
made signal contributions to agriculture 
through the development of new, more effec- 
tive feed additives and other health products. 
Keenly aware of the need for feed-medica- 


tion programs that work in the field, Dr. 
Salsbury’s specialists are at your service 
with quality product research. 


For these scientists to carry out their experi- 
mental work, they need not only the most 
advanced laboratory equipment but practical 
testing facilities as well—where typical farm 
conditions can be simulated. Dr. Salsbury’s 
Research Farm — where modern broiler, 
layer, and turkey houses are located—is 
typical of the experimental facilities of the 
Laboratories. Here, many different flocks 
and thousands of birds of all ages are being 
constantly tested for effectiveness of treat- 
ments and practical methods of application. 





Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories-the Scientific 





HELP SOLVE MANY OF YOUR FEED PROBLEMS 


Professional Diagnostic Service 


Many flock troubles can be solved in the 
field, with the assistance of your Dr. 
Salsbury’s Territory Manager, but when 
problems arise that require professional 
scientific advice, he will be the first to 
propose submitting specimen birds to a 
diagnostic laboratory. He knows guesswork 
can be costly—to you, your feed dealers or 
customers. Dr. Salsbury’s diagnostic facili- 
ties are widely used by all segments of the 
industry. Feed manufacturers, dealers and 
fieldmen, as well as college laboratories, 
experiment stations and local poultry pro- 
ducers, annually send thousands of cases to 


Dr. Salsbury’s Department of Veterinary 
Pathology. This department, using a number 
of modern techniques, provides a complete 
diagnostic service. This important service 
seeks to find the underlying cause of disease 
in a flock, so that steps may be taken to 
control immediate mortality and to establish 
a program of prevention. This service is, of 
course, supplementary to state diagnostic 
laboratories; both are doing essential work 
for the good of the poultry industry. Com- 
plete details and information on how to use 
Dr. Salsbury’s diagnostic and other scien- 
tific services may be obtained from your 
Territory Manager. 


Approach to Poultry and Swine Health Problems 








EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 





AVAILABLE TO YOU... 











Poultry Short Course 


Today, more than ever, disease is a major threat 

to poultry profits. The average poultryman is beset with 
complex conditions requiring careful study and sound 
advice. He needs help. And he expects his poultry feed 
to do a lot more than provide the essential nutrients 

for growth. You can provide a large measure of the 
help he needs—by building a better feed and servicing 
your customers with trained, capable fieldmen. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Poultry Short Course provides an 
intensive, practical kind of training in how best to 
prevent and control poultry diseases. It is widely 
popular and highly respected. To date, over 10,000 
dealers, field servicemen and poultrymen from every 
state, and many foreign countries, have taken the course 
during the 25 years it has been held. While attending 
the 4-day course, students “learn to do by doing.” 
They do laboratory work, post-mortem examinations, 
blood testing, vaccinating, and other such work with 
poultry. Every modern teaching technique is used 

to give the student a chance to see for himself many of 
the disease conditions encountered in the field, so he will 
be better able to cope with them later. 

To find out more about Dr. Salsbury’s Poultry 

Short Course, contact your Territory Manager. Or, 
write direct to Charles City. 


Field Symposiums 


These are group meetings, held in various areas. 

They are similar in purpose to the Short Course, except 
they are more accelerated and characterized by 
discussions of disease conditions, presented by experts in 
their respective fields. Many meetings are held in 
co-operation with other groups such as the Extension 
Service, poultry improvement associations and the like. 
Every year sees an increase in the number of field 
meetings held for the purpose of training the salesmen or 
fieldmen of feed companies and dealers. 





TECHNICAL SERVICE 
SPECIALISTS IN FEED 


These men, who are trained specialists expe- 
rienced in feed medication and poultry dis- 
ease control, are available through your Dr. 
Salsbury’s Territory Manager or direct from 
Charles City. They can give you most up-to- 
date advice and help, because they are in 
constant touch with college researchers, indus- 
try specialists, and practicing veterinarians. 
They work closely with local people, especially 
veterinarians. 


Dr. Salsbury’s Technical Service Advisers can 


Feed Analysis 


ADVISERS ARE 
MEDICATION 


help you and your growers develop effective 
disease-control programs—through medicated 
feed. They’re also available to you as trouble- 
shooters. They can be at the trouble spot in a 
matter of hours. And they bring the entire 
technical resources and know-how of Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories to your aid. 

Make full use of Dr. Salsbury’s Technical 
Service Advisers. Their help means the use of 
professional skill and facilities that are vital, 
yet lacking in many places. 


For a feed medicant to do its work, the additive must be 


mixed thoroughly throughout the batch, so that any 

given portion of the feed eaten by the birds will contain the 
correct dosage. Otherwise, one bird might get more 
medication than necessary, while another one fails to get 
enough for full protection. The only way you can be sure of 
optimum distribution of the medicant throughout the feed is 
to follow mixing directions to the letter. Then have 

random samples analyzed. We can do this for you— 

if you have no chemist or if you want your own analyses 
checked by an outside laboratory. Of necessity, however, 
the number of feed analyses we can make is limited. 

Please check with your Dr. Salsbury Territory Manager 
and let him make arrangements for you. 





SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 
that helps you and your staff 
keep up with industry changes 


Agriculture is dynamic, ever-changing. This is especially true 
of the field of poultry health and medication. As a result, many 
feed manufacturers and dealers find themselves hard-pressed 
for time to keep abreast of these many changes. 

One way to do this is to take advantage of 

Dr. Salsbury’s scientific information service. 


An extensive series of Feed Manufacturer’s Guides, 
research bulletins and reports covering practically every 
phase of poultry health and feed medication, will be sent 

to you regularly at your request. 

These materials are all designed to meet the needs of 

feed manufacturers and dealers as the latter give 
dependable information and service to their feed customers. 
Disease manuals and guides can be of great value to your 
field servicemen as they seek to bring more effective service 
programs to the users of your feed. 


See your Territory Manager or write direct, asking that your name be put 
on the mailing list so you, too, can get this scientific information regularly. 


Please write, wire or phone for further information about any par- 
ticular service mentioned in this brochure. Or, if you are interested 
in some service not mentioned here, please ask about that also. We 
will do our best to take care of your request. 


Remember to contact your Dr. Salsbury’s Territory Manager. He 
can be most helpful to you in many ways. A majority of the services 
discussed herein are available direct from Charles City; in most 
cases, however, we recommend that you contact your Territory 
Manager first and let him make the arrangements. Make him your 
“Partner in Service.” It is his business to help you—and to help 
make your own business more profitable. 
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Continued Strong 
Demand, Prices for 
Soybean Meal Seen 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Both de- 
mand and prices for soybean meal 
are likely to continue strong in 1959- 
60, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture says in an outlook report. 

Poultry requirements will remain 
high and a large number of hogs will 
be raised and fed along with a high 
feeding rate of protein per animal 
unit. 

Prices of livestock and livestock 
products, however, are expected to 
average somewhat lower and feeding 
ratios may not be as high as in 1958- 
59. 

Another factor in determining meal 
prices will be the level of exports. 
Exports in 1959-60 probably will rise 
well above the record level of 512,000 
tons in 1958-59, says the report. This 
primarily would reflect increased 
needs for imports into Western Eu- 
rope caused by drouth and the in- 
ability to get large supplies from 
areas other than the U.S. Also, Ar- 
gentine meal supplies are down sub- 
stantially. Allowing for about the 
same carryover of soybean meal and 
increased exports, the quantity of 
soybean meal available for feeding 
in 1959-60 would not differ greatly 
from that fed in 1958-59. 

Soybean crushings in 1959-60, based 
primarily on projected requirements 
for soybean meal, may total 400 mil- 
lion bushels or more. A bean crush 
this size would produce about 43 
billion pounds of soybean oil and 9.6 
million tons of soybean meal. 

Last season, soybean meal prices 
(bulk, Decatur) averaged $55.80 per 
ton, $2.40 per ton above 1957-58. In 
1958-59 soybean meal prices differed 
materially from the normal seasonal 
pattern, rising to a high of $63.25 in 
January, thus reflecting the good de- 
mand at that time. From January to 
June, a period in which soybean meal 
prices normally are advancing, they 
declined to below the yearly average. 
Prices at Decatur advanced about $5 
per ton from September to October 
when they averaged $56.60 per ton, 
a little higher than in October last 
year. 

Cottonseed Meal 

The supply of cottonseed meal for 
the 1959-60 feeding year, which be- 
gan Oct. 1, is expected to be around 
450,000 tons over the 2,352,000 tons 
in 1958-59. The increase would re- 
flect greater production in 1959-60, 
as carry-over stocks on Oct. 1, 1959, 
were about the same as last year. 
Even if imports decline considerably 
and exports increase to more normal 
levels, the quantity available for 
feeding in 1959-60 will be about 250,- 
000 tons above the 2,198,000 tons 
available in 1958-59. Demand and 
price for cottonseed meal will be af- 
fected by hay pasture conditions in 
the South and by near record sup- 
plies of competitive feed grains. Hay 
production in the Southwest is down 
slightly this year and pastures in 
most areas this fall have been below 
the unusually good conditions of a 
year ago. 

The supply of linseed meal during 
the 1959-60 feeding year, which be- 
gan Oct. 1, is expected to be a little 
smaller than the supply of 482,000 
tons in 1958-59. Output of linseed 
meal probably will be below last 
feeding year because of a relatively 
low crush of flaxseed and sharply re- 
duced supplies of flax. Carryover may 
be down in 1959-60, and this could 





result in a total tonnage fed only a 
little below the 1958-59 level of 418,- 
000 tons. 

Linseed meal prices (bulk, Minne- 
apolis) at the beginning of the 1959- 
60 feeding year averaged $65 per ton, 
about $15 above Oct. 1, 1958. Prices 
have since strengthened and in mid- 
November were $71 per ton compared 
with $50 a year ago, reflecting the 
tighter supplies of linseed meal and 
continuing firm demand. Linseed 
meal prices probably will continue 
above normal in relation to prices of 
other protein feeds as flaxseed 
crushings continue small in compari- 
son with earlier years and stocks re- 
main low. Because of comparatively 
short supply, linseed meal probably 
will continue to command a higher 
price than soybean meal. 


- 
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FEED STORE OWNER DIES 

SAN JOSE, CAL. — Chester M. 
Perry, owner of the Perry Feed & 
Garden Supply Store, died in San 
Jose recently after an illness. 
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* Micro-Prilling, an exclusive Grace process, pro- 
duces a feed compound in the form of tiny balls 
that are truly free-flowing. Each ball is clay-coated 
to prevent caking. 
® Blends easily in any standard mixing equipment. 
e Assures an even, uniform mix throughout. 
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Cost-Cutting Ideas Help 
Ohio Firm Boost Profits 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Whether a mill is new, remodeled 
or old, there are certain operational 
economies which can be effected 
through good management. Such op- 
erational savings can speed service, 
win more customers and attain size- 
able dollar volume annually. 

A case in point is the Russells Co., 
Hilliards, Ohio, 12 miles west of Co- 
lumbus. Founded in 1932 by Bliss 
Russell, who died June 1, 1959, this 
feed and grain firm began to expand 
rapidly in 1947 after John and Nelson 
Russell, sons of the founder, entered 
this business. Facilities at the Hil- 
liards mill, an older type structure 
were improved, and an elevator and 
feed mill acquired at Fletcher, Ohio, 
50 miles west. 

Aided by their father, the two 
Russell brothers instituted a number 
of operational features which have 
resulted in savings and more 
ciency and have won approval from 
many customers. These include a 
service shop, driver and vehicle rec- 
ords, route trucks, time and cost sav- 


ing office equipment, fork lift facili- | 


ties, unique use of a bulk truck, grain 


MILL AND ELEVATOR — This is 
Russells Co. feed mill and elevator at 
Fletcher, Ohio. The plant is newer 
than the one at Hilliards. It was built 
a few years ago after fire destroyed 
the former mill. 


effi- | 
| plywood truck floors and paint the 











bank and other operational short cuts. 

Now let’s go into just how each of 
these operational features helps Rus- 
sells Co. cut costs and increase profit: 

1. Service shop: The company 
maintains a full-time two-man main- 
tenance shop which is able to keep 
eight truck tractors, 10 semi trailers 
and 10 other delivery trucks operat- 
ing regularly with very little lost 
time. Thus, customers are given 
steady and dependable service. The 
service department also handles many 
mill repair chores. 

The service men can handle motor 
repairs and have a lathe and valve 
grinding, testing and other equipment 
in a shop on the premises, and also 





| 


have a stock of spare parts. Some of | 
| which are covered four days a week 


the Russells Co. trucks are large 
grain vehicles which get hard wear, 
and many of these are rebuilt during 
slack seasons. The service men build 
tail gates, reline the trucks, lay new 


trucks, as well as make other repairs. 

These service men are also avail- 
able for appliance repair work in the 
firm’s separate farm supply, hard- 
ware and appliance store. They can 
also aid on garden tractor, power 
mower and other repairs. If neces- 
sary, the service crew works nights 
and week ends to keep trucks and 
machinery in good operating condi- 
tion. They also make pallets from 


| scrap lumber for use in fork lift 
duties. 


John Russell, president, states that 
this department saves about 25% on 
service costs. Russells Co. never sells 
or trades in a tractor. They are used 
around the yard for various duties 
No license is required for them if 
they operate in the firm's big yards. 

2. Driver and vehicle records: Min- 
iature painted pictures of the firm’s 
semitrailers are on the wall of the 
scale office, along with driver identi- 
fication number and duplicate orders. 
Thus officials know at all times 
which driver has what truck and 
what load he is delivering. These 
drivers must check in twice daily. 

Many of these trucks travel into 
nearby states and make considerable 
mileage, as Russells feeds, especially 
horse feeds, are shipped into Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia. Russells 
makes a line of 35 registered brands 


BULK TRUCK—John Russell (left), president, Russells Co., Hilliards, talks 
with driver of bulk truck which delivers orders from the company’s plants 
at Hilliards and at Fletcher, 50 miles apart. 





MAINTENANCE—Two men of maintenance and service crew are shown 
laying new plywood floor in truck. Service shop handles truck and plant 
repairs, builds pallets for fork lift and other maintenance jobs. Company 
officials say the firm saves 25% on repairs by having its own crew. 


of poultry, dairy, cattle, horse, hog 
and turkey feeds. 
3. Routes: The firm has six routes 


by two drivers. These routes special- 
ize in handling medium sized and 
small orders. Larger feed orders go 
out by special truck or bulk. 

Mr. Russell says the medium and 
small order route business is 80% 


tab indicates that the addressee’s 
| eredit rating is questionable. A yellow 
tab (for caution) on a plate means 
that the employee can use his own 
discretion in granting credit. A green 
tab means a grain or feed customer, 


cash, and drivers settle up at the | 
end of the day for what they have | 


taken in. Business of this type is 


quite regular and can be delivered | 
profitably, especially where there are | 


standing orders week after week. 


Larger orders to special feeders or | 


dealers are handled from a special 
call list, the weigh department man- 


ager, Mr. Windle, has certain phone | 


calls to make near and far on five 


days of the week to check on the 


needs of large customers. This special 
call list is an important source of 
business, states Mr. Russell. Custo- 
mers have their orders ready to give 
via phone on certain days and regular 
calling shows customers that the Rus- 
sells Co. is on the job and anxious to 
get their business. 


| BOOKKEEPING — Ohio feed firm's 
bookkeeping department has latest 
Burroughs machines. 


4. Office equipment: The feed and | 
grain firm has a photostatic copying | 


machine whereby letters and special 
forms can be duplicated immediately 


for office or other use. This saves | 
typing time. The firm also has an | 


intercom system which gives two-way 
communication with any of 12 dif 
ferent locations in a number of Rus- 
sells buildings. 


The firm has its own addressing 


machine and makes its own plates, 
which carry a credit rating on them 


Every plate carries the husband's | 


name and also his wife’s. Thus, alert 
employees can call a farmer’s wife 


by name when she comes into the | 


mill or the farm supply store, which 
also has duplicate plates with these 
listings. A white tab on the plate 
means a city customer, while a red 


| CALL SHEET—Weigh master makes 
| one of many daily order calls to deal- 
' ers and large feeders. 


TRUCK RECORDS—Weigh master has pictures of Russells Co.’s major trucks 
posted on wall. Orders are hung below. This system makes it easy to keep 
track of where each truck is and which driver has it. Driver numbers are on 


round tags on hooks. 





grain bank storage silos. Nearby is 
another dump pit for grain to be 
ground in mill. 


while an orange tab indicates subur- 
ban patron. Plates that have no tabs 
mean that the credit of the addressee 
is good at the moment. 

The feed firm's bookkeeping de- 
partment is operated with modern 
Burroughs equipment. The depart- 
ment also “ages” delinquent ac- 
counts, so that those who collect have 
a summary of the delinquent’s paying 
habits over a 3, six or 12 month 
period 

5. Loading operations: Employ- 
ment of an Allis-Chalmers tractor 
loader has effected numerous sav- 
ings in labor and time. A special fork 
lift has been built in the yards. This 
enables the lift to get into the truck 
and take off merchandise to various 
locations, or to load the truck. The 
ramp is built of 8 by 10’s, 4 by 4’s and 
gravel. 

The tractor loader is used also to 
bring palleted fertilizer bags into a 
canopied, fence-enclosed patio at- 
tached to the farm supply store. It 
comes in handy, too, for taking crated 
farm freezers and refrigerators into 
the store’s main display room through 
a wide side door. 


6. Unique use of bulk truck: One 


SEWING BAGS—Phil Russell, son of 
John Russell, president, Russells Co., 
sews filled feed bag. Conveyor belt at 
Hilliards, Ohio, plant takes sewn bags 
to another conveyor which connects 
with a cross conveyor (reversible). 
Bags are moved into railroad car on 
one side or into truck on opposite side. 





COLUMBIA 


6-ton Dodgen bulk truck is used be- 
tween the Hilliards and Fletcher lo- 
cations, which are 50 miles apart. By 
setting up a delivery schedule on bulk 
feeds, the truck can spend a couple of 
days a week at each location taking 
care of orders. The feed firm gets ad- 
vertising on the economies of buying 
feed in bulk through some copy on 
the back of the bulk truck, which 
reads, “Another Farmer Saving $21.” 
Bulk feed saves customers $3.50 
ton, Mr. Russell says. 

7. Plant operation short cuts: The 
firm has a separate grain dump for 
grain storage by conveyor into four 
concrete silos, each holding 10,000 bu. 
This separate dump enables custom 
mill grinding to proceed more 
smoothly. 

The firm uses seven conveyors in 
its plant for various operations and 
they save time and labor, states Mr. 
Russell. He designed one alignment 
of conveyors whereby sacks coming 
up off a belt conveyor go onto a “T” 
arrangement, which can take sacks 





to a box car to be loaded, or reverse 
to the other side for loading into 
trucks. 

8. Grain bank plan: Russells has 
set up a grain bank plan where corn 
is dried to a No. 2, 15% moisture con- 
tent, and the farmer draws grain 
from the bank for his grinding needs 
He is also charged 14%¢ bu. per month 
storage on his grain in the bank. 

9. Separate seed building: An ex- 
tensive wholesale seed business is 
done by the firm which has a sepa- 
rate building for storing, cleaning and 
bagging seed. Russells Co. is perhaps 
the largest seed contract grower in 
Ohio as it has contracts with about 
180 growers. The building is equipped 
with a Clipper Cleaner, a Panogen 
seed treater, a small Hance cleane1 
for custom seed orders, a Hart-Carter 
disc separator, three 30-ft. Chantland 
elevator pilers, a Steele-Sutton grav- 
ity table, and Richardson weighing 
and bagging equipment. 

The firm has 36 employees, who are 
interchangeable in many instance: 
between the feed, seed, fertilizer and 
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FARM STORE—Customer is shown 
can of cattle dust by employee in 
Russells Co. farm store at Fletcher, 
Ohio. 


farm store divisions, and has a year 
around operation with very brief sea- 
sonal sales slumps, if any. 
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value and feed performance! 


Here’s the best way to step up the efficiency of your broiler 
feeds. Incorporate Peebles’ M-N-C (partially delactosed 
whey-product). For M-N-C gives you the vital amino acid 
balance that makes protein function with maximum effec- 
tiveness. M-N-C offers you the perfect, low cost source of 
the 12 essential amino acids. 

In addition, M-N-C is concentrated to give you, pound 
for pound, 50% more non-lactose nutrients. Just 2% 
M-N-C supplies the same amount of Whey factor and 
other growth-promoting elements as 3% whole dried whey. 

Peebles’ exclusive spray-dried process assures uniform 
high quality. M-N-C’s smooth, even texture provides uni- 
form color and even distribution in mixed feeds. 

Find out how M-N-C can answer your amino acid 
requirements and give your feeds added nutritional value. 
Write or wire today for complete information. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 


32 PLANTS Coast (fo Coast 
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H. A. Pyzdrowski 
Superior Announces 3 


Executive Appointees 


HOPKINS, MINN.—C. F. Pierson, 
president, Superior Separator Co., has 
announced three major executive ad- 
vancements for the Superior Co.—the 


T. E. Hartman 





Joe Maruska 
division of Superior Separator which 
manufactures grain, feed and seed 
processing equipment. 

H. A. (Hank) Pyzdrowski was 
named general manager of the divi- 
sion and will be responsible for pro- 
duction and marketing. He will also 
head the engineering group charged 





! 


with the development of new prod- 
ucts. , 

T. E. Hartman, named manager of 
terminal sales, will work out of the 
Hopkins headquarters office calling 
on main line operators, and Joe Mar- 
uska, named sales supervisor of the 
spring wheat area, will be at the Hop- 
kins office as inside expediter. 

Mr. Pyzdrowski was formerly the 
owner of Central Oregon Iron Works, 
Bend, Ore., which has now become a 
subsidiary of Superior Separator Co. 
under the name of Superior Ore’Co. 
Superior Ore’Co. will make Superior 
bulk feed units and will be the dis- 
tributor for grain, feed and seed pro- 
cessing equipment on the West Coast. 

Mr. Hartman was formerly man- 
ager of the buying department of the 
Minneapolis Ralston Purina plant 
where he did the purchasing of grain 
and ingredients. Mr. Hartman attend- 
ed Cornell University and is a grad- 
uate of Miami University. 

Joe Maruska handles orders going 
through the plant, especially from the 
spring wheat area. As sales supervisor 





USING BASIC HOPPER 
DESIGNS 


CAN BUILD 


EXTRA CAPACITY 
FROM 20 TO 94 TONS 


At 40 Pounds Per Cubic Foot 


for grains e ingredients 

concentrates ¢ finished feeds 

The Lemanco system of prefabricating steel BULK STORAGE BINS 
for inside or outside use is sufficiently flexible that custom planned 


storage can be offered at mass production prices and delivery. 
Modular design permits shipment by truck to all points. 


The solidly welded base and the Lemanco patented corner hold- 
ing the side sheets in tension introduces a new concept in the 


construction of feed storage facilities. Shown are two examples 


4 oe 





of bin clusters with capacities of 20 tons and 94 tons. These 
bin clusters are formed by using four hoppers with common 
wall partition giving four storage compartments. 


Lemanco bins are designed for inside or outside storage with 
models available for side draw or corner draw. This construction 
permits joining in a straight line as well as shown. 





pneumatic delivery will be used. 





When inquiring about these bins be sure to specify if 








Patent 
2905283 


HOPPER 





NO. 7575-113 


HOPPER 
NO. 5554 








eugering 


of 60° 


HOPPER NO. 5564 2¥9°r boot. 





This corner draw hopper for 
*hard-to-handie” 
gredients has a minimum pitch 
and two practically 
straight sides. Hoppers can be 
clustered as the 5554, above, 
with discharge into individual 
auger boots or into a common 


HOPPER NO. 7670-A 








This general purpose side-draw bin 
for use with auger or weigh buggy 
has a capacity of 5% tons and a 
maximum capacity of 8% tons with 
another tier of sides. 
be used inside as well as outside. 
Inverted rotary gates, 
permit partitioning. 
gates also available. The minimum 
60° pitch of this hopper makes it 
useful for many applications. It can 
also be clustered. 


The bin can 


as shown, 
Other type 


HOPPER NO. 7670-G 








Telephone or write today for prices and further information. 
LEACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Gadsden, Alabama 


Phone Liberty 7-5472 





of the spring wheat area, he will han- 
dle contracts covering North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota and eastern 
Montana. 
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Drouth-Area Farmers 


Told How to Get Help 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, outlined 
how farmers in drouth-stricken areas 
of Oregon and Utah may obtain help 
under the emergency feed grain pro- 
gram. 

Following major disaster designa- 
tions by the President under public 
law 875, 8lst Congress, on Oct. 13 
Secretary Benson designated Harney 
County and part of Malheur County 
in Oregon, and, on Oct. 23, Beaver, 
Carbon, Emery, Iron and Kane coun- 
ties in Utah, as major disaster areas 
resulting from prolonged drouth. The 
emergency feed grain program has 
been put into effect in these areas to 
provide assistance to eligible farmers 
and ranchers. 

Applications for assistance may be 
filed at the county Agricultural Sta- 
bilization and Conservation offices. 
Stockmen whose applications are ap- 
proved are given purchase orders 
which enable them to buy a specified 
quantity of feed at $1 per cwt. less 
than the local price. Approvals will 
be for feed needed to maintain breed- 
ing herds. 

The application form calls for cer- 
tain information which will insure 
that assistance through the emer- 
gency feed grain program will be in 
compliance with the intent of the law 
to assist only those farmers and 
stockmen who need such help, Secre- 
tary Benson stressed. 
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Returns to Work 


FORT DODGE, IOWA—Harold W. 
Cole has resumed his position as 
manager of country elevators and 
the central feeds division of Quaker 
Oats Co. here. He suffered a stroke 
last May and was hospitalized for 
six weeks. Grant W. Bramel, who 
served as acting manager during his 
absence, has now been named assist- 
ant manager. 


THE PRICE 
© RICHT 
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Get a Ross Bucket Elevator! 
Ross gives you all-bolted, 
heavy gauge steel con- 
struction. Ventilated or 
closed legging. Box Type if 
desired. Hy-Speed cups. 
Rubber belting. Choice of 
drives. Galvanized if re- 
quired. Dust-free opera- 
tion. Made for inside or 
outside use. All sizes. 100 
to 6000 bushels per hour. 
Send for literature. 


“tr’s Bunt Rieut 
is Ir’s A Ross” 


| Ross Machige & Mill Supply, Inc. 

| 12M. E 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okie. *S 
| Gentlemen: Please send complete information on 
| Ross Bucket Elevators. 
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a Lilly MESSAGE TO THE MAN WHO WANTS TO SELL MORE FEED 


Hygromix is a hidden sales tool 


It’s common knowledge that Hygromix kills three 
kinds of worms and stops these worms from laying 
eggs. But, an equally important advantage is often 
missed by feed salesmen and their customers. 


Hygromix is a sound insurance policy 
for the nutritional performance of your 
feed. It is a proven fact that swine 
worms steal an average of 7 to 10% 
of the nutritional value from feed. 
This drain on the feed’s performance 
shows up in slower gains, poorer feed 
efficiency, and lower levels of herd 
health. Without continuous worm 
control, even the best feeds cannot 
realize their full value to the feeder. 


But, feeds with Hygrornix have built- 
in insurance. By controlling worms 
day after day, Hygromix makes your 


feed work harder. The amount of feed 
saved by eliminating the competition 
from worms far more than pays for 
the small additional cost of Hygromix. 
Many record-keeping feeders and col- 
lege experiment stations have already 
proved this down to the penny 


In times of lower market prices, this 
measurable saving in feed becomes 
even more important to the feeder in 
comparing brands. The man who 
wants to sell more feed will find that 
Hygromix is good insurance for keep- 
ing present customers... and getting 
new ones. 


Makers of STILBOSOL® (diethyistilbestro! premix, Lilly) 
Procaine-Penicillin-G + Vitamin B;> 
Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G, Lilly) 


FIY GROMIxX’ 


(S hygroscopicus fermentation products, Lilly) 





EL! LILLY AND COMPANY - AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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High Supports Are 
Called ‘Reactionary’ 


ST. PAUL—Advocates of high gov- 
ernment supports for farm crop prices 
were called “reactionary” by John H. 
MacMillan, Jr., chairman of Cargill, 
Inc. 
He told an annual meeting of the 
First Bank Stock Corp. here that 
“many politicians and farm groups 
continue to ask for more crop sup- 
ports, more land retirement premiums 
and more of all that has tended to 
freeze agriculture for three decades, 
has prevented its adapting to world 
needs and has forestalled improve- 
ment of its human beings. 

‘It is a strange twist that these 
advocates of the past should call 
themselves liberals and should label 
as reactionary those who would urge 
progress,” he said. “Instead they are 
the reactionaries, the defenders of 
the obsolete, antique and out-datea. 

Mr. MacMillan, who charged that 
“crop supports mean parity for crops 
instead of for people,” said a better 
solution to the farm problem would 
be based on a two-fold, social and 
economic, approach. He proposed em- 
ployment for persons on marginal or 
undersized farms by encouraging ex- 
pansion of industry into rural areas 
and assistance to farmers in finding 
jobs in industrial centers. He urged 
enlarged world markets for grain and 
other products by allowing farm 
prices to “approximate the real cost 
of today’s efficient farm production.” 

The Cargill official said, “Wheat, 
which is supported at roughly $1.77 
bu., is being raised in the great south- 
western farm areas at costs as little 
as one third the support price. In 
1958, Nebraska grew wheat for a 
statewide average cost of 79¢ bu., 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. I personally know of 
large-scale farmers who are growing 
it for 60¢ bu. or less. 

“If prices were not prohibitively 
high, our surpluses would disappear 
overnight on expanded markets 
throughout the world, and our prob- 
lem would become one of needing 
more production to supply the needs. 
not less,” he said. 
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Arkansas Feed Firm 
Buys Milling Company 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — Adkins- 
Phelps, Inc., and Adkins-Phelps Seed 
Co., Ine., have purchased the J. F. 
Weinmann Milling Co., here, David 
M. Phelps of Little Rock, Adkins- 
Phelps president, announced this 
week. 

The transaction involved most of 
the Weinmann properties, including 
a milling plant, two elevators and 
other facilities, Mr. Phelps said. 

Mr. Phelps said plant No. 2 ob- 
tained by his firm will be put into 
immediate operation for the produc- 
tion of corn meal. He said Adkins- 
Phelps will also operate a dog food 
plant and will use part of the eleva- 
tor space for storage of soybeans. 

Remaining space will be used for 
storing all types of certified seed, 
Mr. Phelps added 

Mr. Phelps said the change will 
provide Adkins-Phelps with facilities 
to market feed, seed and fertilizer 
in nine states. He said the firm now 
operates only in Arkansas, Tennes- 
see, Mississippi and Missouri. 

The Weinmann firm suspended op- 
eration and was placed in receiver- 
ship last March after Worthen 
Bank and Trust Company of Little 
Rock filed a court action. 

Worthen claimed in a suit that it 








SPECIFY 
Columbia Calcium 


COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 


1007 Woshington Ave 
$7. Louls 1, MO 

















wanted to protect the assets as trus- 
tees for debenture holders. A trade 
source reported at that time that a 
total of $170,289 was due on deben- 
tures totaling $300,000. 

A plan under which the property 
could be sold was approved in Octo- 
ber by Chancery Judge Murray O. 
Reed of Little Rock. Judge Reed 
worked out a plan under which part 
of the feed company’s property could 
be sold to restore solvency to the 
firm. 
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RECEIVE WATCHES 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—F. H. Bonsall, 
Jr., president of Southwest Flour & 
Feed Co., Glendale, received an en- 
graved gold watch during the 12th 
annual company party of Hayden 
Fiour Mills and Southwest Flour & 
Feed at Cudia City. He has been 
with the firm 40 years. W. T. Studer, 
president, Hayden Flour Mills, with 
the company 43 years, also received 
a watch. 








Continental Grain 


Merging Operation 

SAN FRANCISCO — The entire 
California operation of the Conti- 
nental Grain Co. will be merged into 
a single operation with headquarters 
in San Francisco, according to a re- 
cent announcement by Michel Fri- 
bourg, president of the company. 

The newly reorganized California 
division will be under the direction 
of Ernest A. Silverfield, head of the 
San Francisco division for about a 
year. He will be assisted by Joe 
Gervasi, who has been a grain buyer 
and merchandiser for the company 
for about six and a half years. 

The Los Angeles office will be 
reduced to the status of a sales and 
service office, and the administration 
of elevators and outlets maintained 
in several southern California cities 
will be transferred to the San Fran- 
cisco headquarters. 

Lawrence J. Tuma, manager of the 





Los Angeles division, is being trans- 
ferred to the San Francisco office, 
where he will be a buyer and a seller. 
He has been in southern California 


* for about a year. Don Harris be- 


comes manager of the Los Angeles 
sales office. He has been associated 
with Continental Grain for many 
years. 

The California division now oper- 
ates elevators in French Camp, Ma- 
dera and Stockton, which were al- 
ready administered from San Fran- 
cisco, and in southern California at 
Lemoore, Bakersfield, and Fresno. 


—_— 


TRANSFERRED 

FT. SMITH, ARK.—Arnold John- 
son, grafuate of the University of 
Arkansas, has been named head of 
the Ft. Smith office of the Federal 
State Market News Service. Before 
being transferred here, Mr. John- 
son worked on the livestock news 
staffs at Omaha, Neb., and South 
St. Joseph, Mo. He succeeds Robert 
Collins, who has been transferred to 
Thomasville, Ga. 








HOW 


rMIC SERVES 
THE FEED 
INDUSTRY 


For more than half a century, FMC has been working with 
farmers, poultrymen, ranchers, and feed suppliers to help 
make stock raising more efficient, productive and profitable. 
Our company’s prominence in this field is the result of 
serving the needs of these groups with new and improved 
products produced by the operations identified on the 


adjoining page. 


FMC’s contributions in various segments of the feed in- 
dustry is a good example of how our company’s policies 
benefit our customers. While each FMC operation devotes 
its energies to fulfilling the specialized product needs of its 
own customers, it also may call upon the talents and facili- 
ties of other FMC operations, as well as the services of our 
large research and development laboratories. In this way 
our customers have the advantage of direct personal serv- 
ice backed by the combined knowledge and experience of 


our entire organization. 


This progressive policy of product diversification and de- 
centralized manufacturing has enabled FMC to become a 
leader in three major areas: Basic Chemicals, Industrial 
and Agricultural Machinery, and Military Defense Ma- 


teriel. 


For complete listing of our products 
and services contact FMC, Dept. PRA, 
Box 760, San Jose, California 





Cheap Gains Said Key 
In Cattle Feeding 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — Economical 
feed lot gains hold the promise of 
greatest profit for cattle feeders in 
1960, says M. Paul Mitchell, Purdue 
University agricultural economist. He 
says that “favorable market margins, 
by and large, are not in prospect.” 

Reviewing the beef cattle situation 
this fall, Mr. Mitchell explains that 
larger marketings of cattle are ex- 
pected to more than offset any im- 
provement in demand for the remain- 
der of 1959. As a result, lower prices 
for most grades of cattle are in pros- 
pect. 

While it is early to project price 
trends with accuracy for fed cattle 
to be marketed in 1960, Mr. Mitchell 
says a market price drop of at least 
$2-4 would apply if a 10-15% higher 
level of feeding develops. This means 
that practically all chances for profit 
rest on economical feed lot gains. Re- 


cent declines in feeder cattle prices 
assure a larger volume of feeding 
while reducing the unfavorable price 
spread between feeders and fat cat- 
tle next year. 

Midsummer of 1960 currently ap- 
pears the season of prospective 
strongest prices, the economist adds. 
Premiums for high quality beef will 
be small and grade price spreads will 
be narrow. 

For farmers planning to purchase 
cattle yet this fall, Mr. Mitchell says 
paying higher prices for extra quality 
feeders is questionable. Plainer grades 
and lower priced cattle likely will 
prove to be a safer buy. 


Named G-F Grain 


Elevator Manager 


GRAND FORKS, N.D. Robert 
Donovan has been appointed mana- 
ger of the new G-F Grain Co. ele- 
vator at Grand Forks, according to 
an announcement by George Stock- 


well, Wichita, president. The G-F or- 
ganization will operate an 
in Grand Forks with an aggregate 
grain storage capacity of 5 million 
bushels. The new elevator is expected 
to be in operation about Dec. 1 

For the past six years, Mr. 
van has been a travelling representa- 
tive for Hallet & Carey Co. in north- 
ern North Dakota and northwestern 
Minnesota. A native of Minneapolis, 
he entered the grain business as an 
office boy for the McCabe Bros. Co 
He enlisted in the U.S. Coast Guard 
in 1942, and after his discharge from 
service in 1946, returned to McCabe 
Bros. Co. He served as assistant 
manager and manager at several Mc- 
Cabe elevators. 

In 1949, Mr. Donovan joined the 
Minneapolis office of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service as marketing 
specialist in the inspection and main- 
tenance and field operations division 
After several years in that assign- 
ment, he became associated with 
Hallet & Carey. 


Dono- 











raising equi 


Oakes Manufacturing Co: Poultry raising equipment 
(incubators; brooders; feeders, including automatic feeding 
systems; founts; waterers; nests, and accessories); 

egg graders and washers; hog feeders, waterers, and equipment; 
hand and power dusters and sprayers; game bird 





Packing Equipment Division: Bulk grain and feed 
transport trucks; materials handling equipment 





parasite control 


Niagara Chemical Division: Organic insecticides and 
fungicides; herbicides; animal sprays; chemicals for 





Fairfield Chemicals: Basic materials for formulators 
of pesticides; Pyrenone grain protectant 





John Bean Division: Sanitation, weed control, and livestock 
sprayers; high-pressure pumps and spray accessories for 
applying grain protectants and feed vitamin additives 





feed solutions 


Westvaco Mineral Products Division: Phosphatic 











Westvaco Chlior-Alkali Division: Grain fumigants 
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FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


. 


FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 


| Executive Offices: San Jose, California 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES: Machinery Divisions, and Defense Materie!, San Jose, California 


elevator 


| $31.09 per ton 
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Mississippi Egg 
Program Expands 


CANTON, MISS.—The quality egg 
program of the Mississippi Federated 
started about a year 

now the largest enterprise 
kind in the country, accord- 
Beall, general manager 


Cooperatives, 
ago 1S 
of its 
ing to Earl 
of MFC 
There are now a million laying 
hens in the program producing 9,000 
a week. About 40% of 
being processed and 
Canton Egg Grad- 


cases of eggs 
these eggs are 
sold through the 
ing Center. 
An egg 
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Poultrymen Urged 
To Mix Own Feeds 


BLACKSBURG VA.—Poultrymen 
in make a “big saving” by grinding 

xir their own feed, accord- 
ing to Kenneth Loope, Virginia Poly- 

hnic Institute agricultural econo- 
mist. Mi ope recently studied 

eding c on a typical Virginia 
oultry I 

Mr. Loops 
that 


said in a college news 
poultrymen can save “as 
nuch as $7,500 annually on 5,000 
ers.” He added that a 15% pro- 
tein ration of corn and 40% poultry 
upplement will “meet all known nu- 
tritional needs, and, in the summer, 
1 16-17% protein should be fed.” 
To mix 250 tons of concentrate 
feed, the amount needed in a year 
by 5,000 layers, the cost is estimated 
$56.91 per ton, assuming corn at 
bushel and a 40% poultry 
t $4.60 per hundred- 
weigl went on. The present 
price wccording to Mr Ls ope, is 
around $88 per ton for a 15% poul- 
try ration, with the difference of 
amounting to a4 sav- 
of around $7,500 for the 250 
ded annually 
ope added that to effect this 
may find it neces- 
store corn on the 
they have top qual- 
mixed 


' 
release 


ings 
tons net 

Mr. Li 
saving, farmers 
to dry and 
farm to be sure 
redients for use in the 


Sary 


ity ing 

feed 
He estimated 
etely automatic 


the cost of a com- 
grinding and mix- 
500 or less, includ- 
grain elevators and 
mill with attachments 


ing system at $1 


ing gravity 
automatic 
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STERLING SALT PUTS A 


oe SE 


IN YOUR DAIRY FEEDS 






= _ 


¥, 


Eo-en., 


Now that dairy cattle are off pasture, they depend heavily 
on your formula feeds for good health and production. 
That’s why it’s so important to include 1% Sterling Supermix 
Blusalt in regular-line dairy feeds, 2% in premium rations. 
Supermix Blusalt is specially formulated to help animals 
get the most from feeds...to protect them against trace- 
mineral deficiencies. In addition to high-quality salt, Supermix 
Blusalt contains now known correct amounts of manganese, 
iron, sulfate sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine and zinc. With 
this ‘‘plus’’ product you won't have to inventory trace minerals 
separately. An antiseparation agent assures uniform trace- 
mineral distribution. For mixing data, guaranteed analysis 
and other formula service, contact International’s Farm & 
Feed Dept. at Scranton, Pa. District offices: Boston, Buffalo, 
Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Newark, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 


Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING rcp» SALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, INC. ¢ SCRANTON, PA. 
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Broiler Industry Has Passed Profitable 
Marketing Point, Indiana Poultrymen Told 


INDIANAPOLIS — “Conditions in 
the poultry industry today are the 
result of our system of free enter- 
prise in which we have over-indulged 
in our privilege to produce,” stated 
Ray Firestone, first vice president, 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration, in his talk at the Indiana 
State Poultry Assn. meeting here re- 
cently. 

The broiler industry has grown far 
beyond its ability to market the prod- 
uct profitably. 


| 


This immense growth has taken | 


place because broiler production sup- 
plied badly needed income in certain 


where it was found that there was | 


also a slight advantage in production 
cost, he said. A very important con- 
tributing factor was the fact that 


through the milling industry which 
saw an opportunity to sell more feed, 
he added. 

Despite excellent industry promo- 
tion jobs, it has been proved that 
there must be a balance between 
production and market demand. 

Mr. Firestone urged the egg pro- 
duction people to “tear a page from 
the history of the broiler business 
and avoid some of their mistakes.” 


| 


He warned that feed companies are | 


attempting to maintain their tonnage 
by “rushing into the egg business 
like school kids to a free movie.” 
Eastern and southern states that 
have always been egg importing have 
many new installations with 50,000 
or more hens. New production is go- 
ing in faster than old production is 
going out. The lowest prices for eggs 
in 18 years have not resulted in in- 
creased consumption. 

Mr. Firestone stressed that produc- 
tion of the egg should not be con- 
sidered as an end in itself. The job 
is not complete until it has been mer- 
chandised at a profit, he said. 


Must Check Production 

“I do not expect that we can get 
the increase in poultry consumption 
in the future that we have been get- 
ting during the last few years,” Ger- 
ald L. Wilkins, Doane Agricultural 
Service, Inc., said. “We must be will- 
ing to hold production in check,” the 
economist advised. 

Mr. Wilkins foresees egg prices 
during the first quarter of 1960 at 
about the same level as prevailed a 
year earlier but expects that during 
the second quarter they will be 5 or 
6¢ higher than during the same time 
of the previous year. 

He could see little prospect fer 
higher broiler prices during the first 
half of 1960 but felt there may be 
some improvement later because of 
the reduction in placements of breed- 
er pullets. 

But Mr. Wilkins pointed out that 
if per capita egg consumption could 
be built back up to 365 eggs per year, 
the expected increase in U.S. popula- 
tion by 1975 would require a 47% in- 
crease in number of eggs produced 
that year as compared with present 
production. And if broiler consump- 
tion can be increased by just 7 Ib 
per person, in 1975 we will need 80% 
more broilers, he added. In turkeys, 
according to Mr. Wilkins, an increase 
of just 2 lb. in per capita consump- 








in a form so soluble 
“it melts on your tongue.” 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 











rural areas, particularly the South | of dry, uncaked litter in the broiler 


| with a small edge, such as the edge 


. . . | of the coop door opening. A _ blue 
the business was easily financed | P . -.4 


tion will call for 77% more turkeys 
by 1975. 

“Much of the trouble under the 
Mandatory Poultry Inspection Act 
has not been condemnations but 
downgrading,” stated Dr. Kenneth 
May, poultry science department, 
University of Georgia, while address- 
ing the broiler section of the meet- 
ing. 

Chief causes of downgrading, ac- 
cording to the Georgia food technolo- 
gist, have been breast blisters, bruis- 
ing and the presence of disease. 

Dr. May stressed the importance 





house as a means of holding down 
the incidence of breast blisters. 
Bruising can be caused by anything 





(Turn to page 58) 
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INDIANA POULTRY MEETING—Participants in the broiler section at 
the 41st meeting of the Indiana State Poultry Assn. at Indianapolis recently 
are pictured (left to right): Dr. Ken May, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Ga.; Jim Vannice, field representative, National Broiler Council, Lebanon, 
Ind.; Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, director of poultry development and market re- 
search, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill. 





With a Fuller Airveyor 
Conveying System... 


Unloading 30 Tons of Feed 
Ingredients In Less Than 
One Hour Is a One Man 

Job at Ralston Purina 


A Fuller Telescopic Airveyor® pneumatic con- 
veying system moves bulk animal and poultry 
feed ingredients from siding to storage at Ralston 
Purina’s Harrisburg, Pa., mill. The operator keeps 
the Airveyor nozzle buried in the material by 
regulating the length of the hose—the telescopic 
Airveyor conveying system does the rest. 
Soybean meal, midds, bran, and other ingre- 
dients are sucked vertically 165 feet up 12 
stories to any one of 30 storage bins. As the 
operator works deeper into the car, he simply 
pushes a button to raise or lower the hose one 
foot or twenty to reach any point within the car. 
Work never stops to add or take off sections of 
hose. 

Obtaining the savings inherent in bulk purchas- 
ing, eliminating the dust hazard, and greatly re- 
ducing handling costs are some of the ways 
Fuller Airveyor conveying systems cut operating 
expenses in the moving of dry, bulk materials. 
Consider the low initial cost and many operating 
economies of Fuller pneumatic conveying sys- 
tems when you plan to increase plant capacity. 
Write or phone today outlining your problem. 
Fuller will gladly furnish additional information 


with appropriate recommendation. tome 


FULLER COMPANY 
178 Bridge St., Catasauqua, Pa. 


Subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation 


TRADE Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


Operator controls unloading of feed ingredients at rate of 30 tons 
an hour — up 12 stories to storage, just by pushing a button 


Fuller 


pioneers in harnessing AIR 
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CORONET GRANULAR DIKAL 
is backed by 50 years of RESEARCH 


which delivers an increasingly 
BETTER PRODUCT year after year! 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


Phosphorus Calcium Fluorine 


, 21.0% min. 
tf) 
18.5% “a. 24.0% max. 0.12% max. 


Screen Analysis: All through 20 mesh; 80% to 90% on 200 mesh 
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use higher 


dicalcium phosphate levels 
FEEDING TRIALS PROVE BENEFITS 


Rations supplemented with higher dicalcium phosphate levels produced 
faster liveweight gains and more efficient feed utilization in a series 
of cattle feeding tests at State Agricultural Experiment Stations 


IOWA STATE' 

Tests conducted by lowa State College researchers 
indicate cattle receiving higher dicalcium phosphate 
rations graded higher at slaughter and returned 
greater margins over feed costs. The lowa State 
report concludes ...in some cases a higher level of 
total ration phosphorus, possibly as high as 0.3 per- 
cent, may well be needed. 


PURDUE’ 
According to a study conducted by Purdue Univer- 
sity researchers, raising the phosphorus level in a 
corn-soy ration from 0.30 to 0.45 per cent improved 
rate of gain 29% and feed efficiency 6.6% when fed 
to growing swine on ladino pasture. A further in- 
crease in phosphorus to 0.60% improved feed effi- 
ciency 5.7%, but failed to stimulate gains further 
Several pigs on the corn-soy basal ration exhibi- 
ted borderline phosphorus deficiency symptoms. 


SOUTH CAROLINA’ 

An animal deficient in phosphorus 
hereditary genetic defects, or because of prior 
consumption of a low phosphorus ration may bloat 
regardless of the level of nutrition in the feed crop 
Therefore, a critical phosphorus deficiency in rumi- 
nants should be corrected through feeding of di- 
calcium phosphate or other mineral phosphates or 
by feeding high phosphorus concentrated feeds 
prior to being placed on luscious legume pastures 


TEXAS‘ 

In feeding trials on the King Ranch in Texas, cows fed 
supplemental phosphorus weaned 39% more calves 
averaging 50 pounds more weight per calf. In addi- 
tion, feed lot operators in the Southwest have dis- 
covered that higher phosphorus levels result in faster 
gains. 


from either 


USE MORE CORONET GRANULAR DIKAL IN YOUR FEEDS 


. Different Kinds and Amounts of Phosphorus in Fattening Cattle Rations 
Agricultural Extension Service A. H. Leaflet 209. lowa State College 
Wise Burroughs, Arthur Raun, Edmund Cheng, C. C. Culbertson 

. Phosphorus and Protein Levels for Growing-Finishing Swine on Legume 
Pasture. A. H. 215. Purdue University 
C. E. Jordan, J. H. Conrad, M. P. Plumiee, W. M. Beeson 


QUALITY 


— 


)? 23 


CORONET GRANULAR DIKAL, produced under 
meticulous and carefully controlled manufacturing 
conditions at this modern facility in Texas City, 
Texas is a highly available source of phosphorus 


when you want it in any des 
manufacturers enjoy faster, more 
from Texas City 


SERVICE 


CORONET GRANULAR DIKAL assures a constant supply 


3. Relation of Phosphorus Deficiency to Acute Bloat in Ruminants 
H. P. Cooper, 69th Annual Report South Carolina Agricultural Exper 
ment Station, Clemson, S. C., May, 1957 


4. Methods of Supplying Phosphorus to Range Cattle in South Texas 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 773 


E.B. Reynolds, J.M. Jones, H.H. Jones, J. F. FudgeandR. J. Kleberg, Jr 


DUST-FREE 


CORONET GRANULAR DIKAL eliminates annoy 
dust in bagged or bulk shipments. Additi 
Granular Dika ves dispersion because o 
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bruise will show up in a matter of 
minutes after rough handiing and 
contact with such an edge, he added. 
Most bruises found in processing 
plants are less than 12 hours old, ac- 
cording to Dr. May. 

He urged that growers cull their 
broilers carefully as they are loaded 
out of the broiler house. By removing 
birds that show any indications of dis- 
ease or other faults the grower can 
maintain his reputation for quality 
birds, he said. 

In cases of condemnation, accord- 
ing to Dr. May, the grower can in- 
sist upon a signed report on a pre- 
scribed form showing the amount and 
cause of the condemnations. 

Jim Vannice, fieldman for the Na- 
tional Broiler Council, outlined the 
broiler promotional programs being 
conducted by NBC. 

Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, told the group that they 
must know the odds they are up 
against if they are to anticipate the 
price to be received for broilers start- 





ed at any given time of the year. 
Analysis of data over the past six 
years on broiler prices in Alabama 
showed that only once out of 18 
times was the price received during 
the fourth quarter of the year above 
the average price of broilers for the 
year. Dr. Wilhelm showed numerous 
charts in the development of his rec- 
ommendation that the number of 
broilers started should be reduced 
25% during July and November, and 
by 50% during August, September 
and October in order to have fewer 
broilers to sell when the odds are 
against us, price-wise. 

Robert M. Schram, Valley Farms, 
Inc., Peru, Ind., was elected presi- 
dent of the Indiana State Poultry 
Assn. More than 300 persons attend- 
ed. 

Mr. Schram is a broiler producer 
who has been active in the National 
Broiler Council, serving first as a 
Midwest director and presently as 
Midwest vice president of NBC. He 
previously has served as a director 





and as vice president of the Indiana 
association. 

Other officers elected by the Indi- 
ana association were Vere Cochran, 
Cochran Hatchery, Portland, first 
vice president; Robert C. Graham, 
Jr., Graham Bros., Washington, sec- 
ond vice president; Joe W. Sicer, La- 
fayette, recording secretary, and 
Robert L. Hogue, Lafayette, execu- 
tive secretary. 

Directors elected were Lowell Mul- 
let, Nappanee Milling Co., Nappanee; 
Ed Starr, egg producer, Medora; 
Ted Weaver, Weaver’s Hatchery, 
Wakarusa; Bennett Adam, Jasper 
Hatchery, Jasper; William Pickett, 
Jasper; Robert Trowbridge, Indian- 
apolis, and John Frederich, Creigh- 
ton Bros., Warsaw. 

A highlight of the annual banquet 
was the Golden Egg Award for out- 
standing service to the poultry in- 
dustry. This went to Vern Steckley, 
hatcheryman from Kendallville, Ind., 
who recently completed his term as 
president of the APHF. 
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pure crushed reef oyster shell. Order today sure. 
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| Donald Anderson 
| Smyth, Jr., University of Massachus- 
| etts; Protective Effect of Serpasil in 


Research Papers 


| On Reserpine Available 


Collected research papers present- 
ed by poultry scientists at the first 
Rutgers University conference on the 
use of the tranquilizing agent Serpasil 
(reserpine CIBA) in poultry nutrition 
are now available without charge 
from CIBA Pharmaceutical Products, 
Inc. Requests should be addressed to 
Feed Additive Sales Division, Box 


| 313, CIBA, Summit, N.J. 


Contents of the book comprise: The 
Pharmacology of Reserpine by Dr. 
Walter Barrett, CIBA Pharmaceuti- 
cal Products, Inc.; Cardiovascular Ef- 
fects of Reserpine on the Fowl by Dr. 
Paul D. Sturkie, Rutgers; The Influ- 
ence of Reserpine on Early Growth, 
Blood Pressure and Dissecting Aneu- 
rysms in Turkeys by Dr. Robert E. 
Ringer, Michigan State University; 
Control of a Field Outbreak of Dis- 
secting Aneurysms and Laying Hen 
Studies with Reserpine by Dr. Richard 
Carlson, South Dakota State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts; 
Reserpine in Poultry Nutrition by Dr. 
Russell Couch, Texas A&M College; 
Use of Serpasil in the Rearing and 
Handling of Pheasants by Dr. Oliver 
H. Hewitt, Cornell University; Effect 
of Serpasil on Caged Layers—Thyroid 
and Cholesterol Relationships by Dr 
and Dr. J. Robert 


Lethal 
Weiss, 
of Ser- 


High 
Harold 
Action 


Laying Birds Against 
Temperature by Dr 
Rutgers; Protective 


| pasil in Broilers Exposed to Thermal 


Stress by Dr. Ray E. Burger, Univer- 


| sity of Minnesota; Effect of Serpasil 
| on Controlled and Naturally Occur- 


ring Climatic Thermal Stresses of 
Immature Domestic Fowl by Dr. Till 


| M. Huston, University of Georgia, and 
| Egg Shell Quality and Serpasil Un- 
der Naturally Occurring Thermal 


Stresses by Dr. John C. Gilbreath, 
Oklahoma State University 

The conference, held May 7 under 
the auspices of the College of Agri- 
culture at Rutgers with the coopera- 
tion of CIBA, was part of a continu- 
ing investigation of the agricultural 
applications of Serpasil, a tranquiliz- 
ing and antihypertensive agent. Since 
then, the drug has been made com- 
mercially available as a poultry feed 
additive 


Turkey Challenge 
Offered by Minnesota 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILL Orville 
L. Freeman, Minnesota governor and 
host for the 1960 National Turkey 
Federation Convention and Exposi- 
tion, has challenged his counterparts 
across the nation to compete in the 
Heaviest Turkey Contest scheduled 
during NTF’s 2lst conclave 
in Minneapolis, Jan. 5-7 

Governor Freeman is so confident 
of a victory in the “heavyweight 
class,” that he has offered a 5 lb 
handicap to all challengers of Min- 
nesota’s “Tom Bunyan.” 

Turkeys entered in the contest will 
be live, following the pattern set 
at last year’s event in Des Moines 
Iowa. Entry blanks and other infor- 
mation may be secured by writing 
the National Turkey Federation, Mt 
Morris, Il. 


annual 
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Tests prove that Seagram Solubles in dry calf starters provide an 
excellent replacement for expensive dried skimmed milk. This natural, nutritious 


feed supplement contains all of the essential proteins, minerals and B-vitamins 


so necessary to early growth and health, plus the added vital value of 
GFF—grain fermentation factors. The result ... greater weight gains with 
greater profits to the feeder. Give your customers this feeding 
advantage by including Seagram Solubles in the rations you sell! 


JOSEPH E. SEAGRAM & SONS, INC. 
375 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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Member Distillers Feed Reseorch Council 
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NOR-VELL 
DEPENDABLE MILL SUPPLIES 


@ Silk & Wire Clothing 


@ Sieve Backwire 
@ Special Nails 
@ Wire Brads 

@ Tacks 

@ Staples 


@ Sifter Stockings 
Cotton & Nylon 


@ Cork-Neoprene Seal 

@ Balata Lining 

@ Pan Cleaners 

@ Cloth Cleaners 
Cotton Belt 
Carmichael 
Screwbalis 
Rubber Balls 


All Items in Stock 


@ Stocking Clamps 

@ Wood Reeds, All Diameters 
@ Flow Sections 

@ New Tops & Doors for Sifters 
@ Bearings, Ball & Roller 

@ Motors & Switches 

@ Scientific Roll Brush Holders 
@ Custom Sieve & Sifter Work 





Letters to 


Cattle Feeding 
Elida, Ohio 
To the Editor: 

As a cattle feeder I am vitally in- 
terested in what is going on in the 
feed industry. Your weekly newspaper 
Feedstuffs is read thoroughly each 
week by both myself and my foreman 
in order to keep abreast of markets, 
new feeds and feed equipment, as 
well as other pertinent news. 

Because of this interest we are 
particularly interested in certain ads 
which lay claim to exceptionally large 
gains and feed conversion. 

As a feeder I wish to know if 
these figures are based on feedlot 
weights or sales weights, what kinds 
of cattle were fed, dressing percent- 
age, and carcass 

What it all boils down to is this— 





“Crest 


BRAND 


Rigid labe 
just a hobby! 


atory control is not 


Omis it a luxury. 


It is an absolute necessity for ‘the feed 
manufacturer who wants to be certain that his feeds 
contain what his nutritionist says they should contain. 


Lime Crest trace-mineral pre-mixes are made under 


rigid laboratory control. You can use them with full 


assurance that they will always put into your feeds 
what they are supposed to put there. You are pro- 
tected by our laboratory control . . . and our research. 


LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 
Made by LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
World's Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 

CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: The Ash Chemical Co., 353 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 1, P. Q. 








the Editor 


in this particular era of cattle feed- 
ing, many new products have been 
put on the market. For the feeder it 
is a matter of choosing the one which 
he thinks will do the most good for 
his particular type of cattle and feed 
handling situation. In the matter of 
choosing, the farmer or feeder is 
often hoodwinked by high pressure 
sales or false advertising claims. Also, 
much of the testing is done under 
conditions which the average feeder 
could never hope to obtain. 

We have run several tests in our 
own lots, but due to inadequate equip- 
ment and many experimental varia- 
bles over which we have no control, 
our results are not always accurate 
or meaningful. Consequently, the 
feeder must rely heavily on commer- 
cial test results. In this case I be- 
lieve the feed industry would be 
most interested in the feeder’s point 
of view. I realize that it would be im- 
possible to obtain the same results 
with a particular feed or supplement 
in many different lots; however, it 
would be more pertinent to the feed- 
er if he knew where the results were 
obtained, how they were obtained, and 
the end results as to grade and yield. 

Cattle feeding as an industry is 
growing, as you well know. As it be- 
comes more competitive, such items 
as vertical integration, market anal- 
ysis, increased feeding capacity and 
lower feed costs will become even 
more important. I am looking to the 
feed industry to help me personally 
as well as others with the latter (feed 
costs). 

When a feed supplement is sold or 
a new additive is used we don’t want 
just some advice, we want technical 
service and know-how so that we, as 
feeders, can obtain the best results 
from a given product. And above all 
we want honesty, not sales gimmicks. 
Yours for better cattle feeding. 

David Teetor 
Beef, Inc. 
Elida, Ohio 


-— 
-_ 


Moisture Tester Test 
Required in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEB.—A new law re- 
quiring testing of grain moisture 
measuring devices has been enacted 
in Nebraska. 

The State Railway Commission, 
grain warehouse department, is to 
enforce the provisions of this act. It 
will be in charge of inspections and 
establish tolerances and specifications 
recommended for use by the grain 
branch by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The object of the bill is 
to establish more accurate grain 
moisture measuring. 

It will be the duty of the inspec- 
tors to inspect every grain moisture 
measuring device used or employed 
in the state. The passed testers will 
be marked. Any device found defec- 
tive will be marked as such and re- 
ported. 

After one year from the effective 
date of the act, any person who buys 
or sells grain using any grain mois- 
ture device which hasn’t been tested 
and approved for use by the super- 
visor of the grain warehouse depart- 
ment will be guilty of a misdemeanor. 
New devices should be reported to 
the department 10 days prior to the 
date of intended use. 

Provisions of the new law were 
pointed out in a recent Grain & Feed 
Deaiers National Assn. bulletin. 
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Louis Pegrem Rejoins 
Ralston Purina Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Louis J. Pegrem, 
who for the last seven years has been 
national manager of professional 

- wwe Sales for the 
.. Gaines division of 
/ General Foods 
Corp. has re- 
joined the Ralston 
Purina Co. as 
manager of Dog 
Chow sales in the 
Purina Chows di- 
| vision, it has been 
announced by J. E. 
Streetman, mar- 
keting vice presi- 
a ee ee dent. Mr. Pegrem 
will work with professional dog or- 
ganizations throughout the U.S. to 
promote Purina dog food sales. He 
will report to Meade Summers, man- 
ager of special sales, and will head- 
quarter at the Purina general offices 
in St. Louis. 

Mr. Pegrem was associated with 
the Ralston Purina Co. from 1945 to 
1952 as a member of the eastern re- 
gion sales staff. In that capacity he 
supervised Dog Chow and other spe- 
cialty sales in the northeastern sec- 
tion of the U.S. and in Canada. 
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Creep Feeding Lambs 
Less Costly in Tests 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Creep feeding 
lambs at Kentucky Experiment Sta- 
tions did well from a cost standpoint 
or better market grades, according 
to Prof. P.G. Woolfolk who conduct- 
ed recent tests. 

At the station here where the 
creep-feeding cost was low and the 
returns high, single lambs in the 
test lot averaged a 26% higher rate 
of gain than the non-creep fed lambs. 

Their daily gains were .63 lb. as 
compared to the non-creep fed (con- 
trol lot) of .50 Ib. 

For twin lambs, the rate of gain 
was less significant, being only 5.3% 
higher for the creep-fed lot. Rate of 
daily gain was .40 lb. for these creep- 
fed twins compared to 38 Ib. for the 
controls, Prof. Woolfolk said. 

“But the extra pounds put on by 
the creep-fed lambs,” he said, “cost 
only 8¢ Ib. for the lambs at the Lex- 
ington station.” — 

At the Princeton station, financial 
gains were not so prominent in the 
low-cost extra pounds. There was 
about 23¢ Ib. for the extra weight, 
for a total of 93¢ extra cost for each 
lamb. The singles gained only 4 Ib. 
more than the non-creep fed lambs. 

“When these lambs were market- 
ed,” Prof. Woolfolk explained, “11 
out of 12 of the creep-fed ones graded 
prime. And a higher percentage of 

































Necessity may be the mother of invention but DEMAND 
is the father of construction. That’s why SWEETONE 
tackled the biggest construction project in SWEETONE 
history: we've built a big, shiny, brand-new plant to meet 
the increased demand for NEW SWEETONE. 


the creep-fed were marketed earlier What’s behind the swing to SWEETONE? In a word, 
at Princeton than the non-creep-fed a“ ; quality. SWEETONE is the dried molasses concentrate 
oo gave a better price de ) a that’s superior in taste, sweetness, aroma and storage 
The creep-feds averaged $22.48 properties. A perfect source of rich molasses benefits in 
ewt., the controls $21.76 ewt. a dry, free flowing form. Tops for mixing, range feeding, 
_ top dressing and silage mix. In both granules and 
meal form. The secret is in SWEETONE’S 
exclusive new process: assures you of a quality 
product in every bag! Have you tried NEW 
SWEETONE? Coupon below brings FREE 
sample in reusable plastic refrigerator container. 





Incorporation Filed 


SANTA FE, N.M.—Certificates of 
incorporation have been granted by 
the New Mexico Corporation Com- 
mission to Arthur, Louis, Ira and 
Allen Ravel of Albuquerque for two 
new firms, New Mexico Feed & Fer- 
tilizer Co. and R-B Poultry Farm, Inc. aS ; 

The Ravel family has been selling ee See RD AD OAD ESD ESD GED ED Daa aay 
feed, seed and farm supplies in the 
Albuquerque-Belen area for half a 
century. This year, the Ravels com- 
pleted construction of a $500,000 feed 
mill and fertilizer processing installa- 
tion south of Albuquerque. 

Certificate for the New Mexico 
Feed & Fertilizer Co. authorizes the 
firm to manufacture feed and ferti- 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO. Decatur, illinois 


Yes, I'd like a free sample of new SWEETONE in a useful 
plastic contoiner plus product and price information. 


DRIED MOLASSES CONCENTRATE 
A PROFIT-PROVEN PRODUCT OF 
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lizer with $250,000 capital authorized Firm. 
and $3,000 issued initially. The R-B 

and, $3000 issued initially. A. E. STALEY MFG. COMPANY - 
swine production with authorized cap- DECATUR, ILLINOIS eis 








ital of $250,000 of which $3,000 is 
issued initially. 
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ANOTHER FEED MILL BY Hogenson... 
AMES RELIABLE ‘panes AMES, IOWA 


This all-concrete, push-button feed 

mill was designed and built for 
Ames Reliable Feeds, Ames, lowa. 
Equipment makes it possible for 
one man at a central board—and 
@ very few men tending the ma- 
chines—to produce each particu- 
lar feed without handling. Charlie 
Barr (inset) is president of Ames 
Reliable Feeds. Let us put our ex- 
perience in design and construc- 
tion at your disposal. 


x ELEVATORS 
x FEED MILLS 

x SEED PLANTS 
tk WAREHOUSES 


Hogenson Construction Co. 


722 FLOUR EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 














Sen. Humphrey to Talk 
At Poultry Meeting 


NEW YORK — Sen. Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D., Minn.) will address 
the U.S. Poultry & Egg Producers 
Assn., Inc., convention Dec. 8 at the 
Henry Hudson Hotel. 

Also being sought as a guest speak- 
er for the program is Prof. Willard 
T. Cochran from the University of 
Minnesota. Other speakers will be 
members of the USPEPA who will 
discuss problems of the industry. 

Sen. Humphrey introduced, in the 
last session of Congress, the Nation- 
al Poultry Stabilization Act, designed 
“to provide for stabilization and or- 
derly marketing’ in the poultry in- 
dustry.” He is a member of the agri- 
culture committee. 

Twenty-five new members have 
been added to the group from Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Georgia, Illinois, New 
York, New Jersey, Indiana, North 
Carolina, Alabama, Connecticut, Ohio 
and Iowa, the association reported. 





Increase your feed 


profit = ways 


Stop stocking so many feed ingredients — 
you'll save space (to say nothing of mix- 
ing time!) ... 


Stop investing so much capital in inventory 
— you'll save money... 


Improve the performance of your feed — 
you'll sell more of it! 


YOU GET ALL THESE BENEFITS 





WITH GORTON’S BLENDS 





With ocean-fresh Redfish meal, condensed 
Redfish solubles (both processed from edible 
fish) and other superior ingredients Gorton’s 
Blends supply all the essential vitamins, amino 
acids, antibiotics, and unidentified growth fac- 
tors your feeds should have — all in one bag 
for easy and accurate mixing. 


There are Gorton fish-based Blends for broil- 
ers, layers, hogs, and turkeys. Now you can be 
sure of the uniform high quality of every feed 
you mix, and you'll pay less in the bargain! 
Write today for our folder on Gorton’s Blends 
and ask about New Englander Vitalizer, th: 
great feed additive for dairy herds, beef cattl¢, 


and sheep. 


NEW ENGLAND 
BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 


177 MILK STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 
PHONE HUbbard 2-1682 





John James B. L. Earhart 


Hess & Clark Reports 
Marketing Promotions 


ASHLAND, OHIO—An extensive 
marketing realignment “keyed to 
provide increased customer service” 

was announced re- 
cently by Hermon 
A. High, president 
and general man- 
ager of Hess & 
Clark, division of 
Vick Chemical Co. 
here. The firm 
produces animal 
health and feed 
| medication prod- 
| ucts. 
“In order to pro- 
Dr. A. L. Andrews vide this improved 
service, we are strengthening the 
liaison between our marketing de- 
partment and our research depart- 
ment—enabling us to make more 
rapid progress in our marketing 
plans for new products as they be- 
come ready for market,” Mr. High 
explained. 

The firm has established a new 
management post, that of assistant 
to the general manager in charge of 
new product development and plan- 
ning. Aaron L. Andrews, D.V.M., has 
been promoted to fill the position. 

Dr. Andrews, who has been feed 

products manager, will continue to 
handle the firm’s professional rela- 
tions programs and will assume re- 
sponsibility for the firm’s acquisitions 
program. 
B. L. (Gus) Earhart, formerly 
sales training manager, has been pro- 
moted to feed products manager— 
filling Dr. Andrews’ vacated position. 
He will have full responsibility for 
feed medication marketing. 

John W. James has assumed the 
responsibilities of feed products ad- 
vertising manager— responsible for 
all feed medication advertising and 
promotions. Mr. James also will have 
charge of public relations and future 
trade promotions, such as the present 
“Golden Goodness of Eggs” project 
launched by Hess & Clark several 
months ago. 

Other promotions include: D. Keith 
Ballantyne, assistant feed products 
manager, responsible for many as- 
pects of marketing, advertising, and 
sales promotions of feed medication 
products; Fred W. Davis, sales serv- 
ice and feed sales training, assuming 
additional feed medications sales 
training duties; Kees Zwikker, as- 
sistant animal health products man- 
ager, specializing in the various sales 
promotion activities and special prod- 
uct promotions of the department, 
and R. S. Budd, sales operations 
manager. Mr. Budd will supervise the 
sales operating procedure and handle 
special assignments for the market- 
ing vice president and handle the ma- 
jor sales administrative duties in the 
marketing department. 


CHARTER GRANTED 
TOPEKA, KANSAS—Great Bend 
(Kansas) Feeding, Inc. has been 
granted a charter as a livestock feed- 
ing business. K. W. Kirkman has 
been named resident agent. Capital- 
ization of $100,000 was authorized. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 
MID-CONTINENT GRAIN 00. 


Board of Trade 
a — 
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YOU CAN WHEN YOU BUY 

MORTON IODIZED MIXING 

SALT which contains Cuprous 

( I { Iodide, a superior source of nutri- 
all = eC ad tionally available iodine that ani- 
mals and poultry retain longer... 

* iodine that won’t “fade” on the way 

SU. CTr1lor from your mill to the feed bunk. 

p Cuprous Iodide has been evaluated 

by the Armour Research Founda- 

tion and is patented for use by 


SOU ko @ ot Morton (pat. No. 2,772,167). With 


Cuprous Iodide there’s no need for 
a stabilizing additive. It is insol- 
uble in water, reducing leach-out 


7 + 
10d1ne for in pelletizing to a minimum. With 


Cuprous Iodide your iodine analy- 
sis is guarded at all times. 


e 
the r1ICe oft ad i | You can get Morton Iodized Mix- 
| ing Salt with Cuprous Iodide for 


the same price you pay for ordinary 





. y e iodized mixing salt... and you can 
] CT1lOT () I a get Morton Mixing Salts no matter 
” where you are in the U.S.A. 


Mail coupon today for more information! 


MORTON SALT CO., Dept. i*-1128-O 
110 No. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Name 





Company 





Address 








City 


State 








County 





Morton. 
mixing 
salts 


Trace Mineralized—Iodized— Special 
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European Poultry Production 
Is Expanding at Rapid Rate 


ROME, ITALY — Expansion in 
poultry and egg production in Eu- 
rope is having a significant impact 
on the export trade and on con- 
sumption patterns in European coun- 
tries, according to Dr. Hans Engler, 
chief of the poultry production sec- 
tion, Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, Rome, Italy. 

Dr. Engler said recently, “There 
are several interesting examples of 
this expansion and change. For in- 
stance, the U.K. was, until 1957, an 
egg importing country. Since then 
British poultry farmers have pro- 
duced most of the eggs consumed in 
their country and, at the same time, 
are rapidly developing a broiler in- 
dustry. 

“Another outstanding example is 
found in the Netherlands where, five 
years ago, the export value of the 
poultry industry was 273 million 
florins. Since then, this trade has al- 
most doubled and has, in fact, far 
outstripped Dutch exports of cattle, 
pigs and some dairy products.” 

The following table shows the rela- 
tive importance of these Netherlands 
exports (1958 ‘igures): 


Commodity Dutch Florins 
exported (millions) 
Poultry products 525 
Cheese wena 200 
Butter : ° . 105 
Bacon ; 63 
Pork and lard . 62 
Dutch hatcheries export baby 


chicks to Italy and other countries. 
Italy alone imported about 20 mil- 
lion chicks during the first five 
months of 1959 

One of the features of the recent 
development of the poultry industry 
in Europe is the participation of big 
American firms which specialize in 
breeding improved stock for egg and 
poultry meat production. At the same 
time, considerable quantities of poul- 


try products are exported from the ,| 


U.S. to ©uropean countries, particu- 
larly to Germany, Italy and Switzer- 
land 

Promotion 


Most countries in Europe have 
started to develop their own poultry 
and egg industry on modern lines. 
As about 60% of European farms 


are smaller than 25 acres, poultry 
production provides one promising 
form of enterprise. 

“Some countries, notably Belgium 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Sweden 


and the U.K., are more advanced 
than the others,” Dr. Engler point- 
ed out. “But considerable progress 


has also been made in Austria, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Italy, Norway, 
Poland, Spain, Switzerland, Turkey 
and Yugoslavia in poultry keeping 
as a sideline or as a specialized en- 
terprise.” 

FAO is among the various inter- 
national organizations which strive 
to promote the development of the 
poultry industry on economic lines 
through personal contacts, talks, 
meetings, statistical and other pub- 
lications and technical assistance. 
The organization has also played its 
part in the formation of a Federa- 
tion of European Branches of the 
World's Poultry Science Assn., which 
will soon be established. 


Dr. Engler said that there are, 








SEND FOR THE NEW 
ELTON CONVEYOR CATALOG 
lt will save money for youl 
CHANTLAND MFG. CO. 


Humboidt, lowa 























Anima! Nutrition and Feed Production 
Consultant 


Room 855—14) W. Jockses Sivd. 
Phone Webster 9-3256 Chicago 4, il. 





























however, limiting factors to the de- 
velopment of the industry in some 
areas. These limiting factors include 
lack of training and “know-how” of 
the farmers, the system of land ten- 
ure, lack of capital, poor transport 
and supply facilities, diseases, inade- 
quate public services and marketing 
difficulties. 

“Then there is the cost of feed- 
stuffs,” he said. “Some European 
governments impose relatively high 
duties on imported feedstuffs, where- 
as duties on imported eggs and poul- 
try meat are generally low. As feed 
amounts to about 60% of the cost 
of producing eggs or broilers, the 
effect of this situation is obvious. 

“Certain industrialized countries 








are somewhat reluctant to promote 
large-scale home production of poul- 
try products as eggs and poultry 
are among the means of payment 
for goods they have to export. This 
attitude is reflected, for example, 
in Switzerland where special per- 
mission is required before new poul- 
try plants with more than 150 adult 
birds can be set up or increases in 
fiocks on existing poultry farms can 
be made.” 
Consumption 

Dr. Engler pointed out that there 
was opportunity for further devel- 
opment of the poultry industry in 
Europe. 

“There is, of course, a risk of 
temporary over-production,” he said. 
“Prices for eggs and poultry meat 
in Europe have considerably dropped 
in recent years. On the other hand, 
consumption is still far below the 
U.S. level and there seems to be no 
valid reason why European levels 





should not be raised considerably. 
To do this will call for the use of 
publicity to encourage people to eat 
more eggs and poultry meat. At the 
same time there should be improved 
productivity per unit to reduce the 
cost of production and to make qual- 
ity and prices of poultry products 
as attractive as possible to con- 
sumers.” 
Support Needed 

If large-scale poultry keeping is to 
be encouraged on small farms, gov- 
ernments or suitable organizations 
may have to provide financial help 
for housing, equipment, stock and 
other initial capital expenses, and 
technical advice and supervision to 
insure efficient operation of such 
enterprises. 

Dr. Engler said that specialization 
and cooperation between all those 
concerned are essentials for improved 
efficiency of the poultry industry for 
the benefit of both producers and 
consumers. 





Build in More 
~ Customer 
Satisfaction... 


For 40¢ or less per ton, you can build into your laying 
feeds more of the results that lead to more customer 
satisfaction ... more repeat sales. Here's how... 


Your feeds work harder when fortified with Arsanilic Acid 
—94 Ibs. does the work of 100 (on the average in Agr. College 
tests). That means lower feed costs per dozen eggs. 


Your customer's hens work harder—lay 2 to 10% more 
eggs. In hot or cold weather, there are fewer laying slumps 
to knock down year-long profits. Birds are healthier. And 
healthier birds usually live longer—lay longer. 


investment! 


Gives you more “Performance Insurance''—especially on 
rations that you cannot control...such as those mixed out- 
side your own mills. (For more details, see your Abbott man.) 
Gives you a greater chance for a return on your in- 
vestment. An increase of only one-tenth of one per cent 
in feed efficiency pays for low-cost Arsanilic Acid. Or, just 
six extra eggs per 1,000 birds per day actually doubles your 


If you don't have Arsanilic Acid in a// your laying feeds, 
now is the time to recheck a/l the values of this low-cost 
feed additive with your Abbott representative. 





Florida Cattle Suffer 


Protein Deficiency 


GAINESVILLE, FLA.—Lack of 
protein is still one of the most com- 
mon nutritional deficiencies encoun- 
tered in Florida cattle during the 
winter. 

“One of the best investments a 
cattleman can make during the win- 
ter,” says Dr. T. J. Cunha, head of 
the animal industry department at 
the Florida Experiment Station here, 
“is to feed his cattle the extra pro- 
tein supplement they need.” 

Quoting results from trials, Dr. 
Cunha said that cattle which had ac- 
cess to a rack full of low protein 
pangola hay were losing about one- 
half pound per day in weight. When 
they were given a pound of protein 
supplement daily in addition to the 
pangola hay, they gained a little over 
a pound a day. 

“The amount of protein needed will 





vary from about a half to 2 Ib. daily,” 
Dr. Cunha said, “and the amount 
should be increased or decreased de- 
pending on how the animal responds 
to the feeding. 

“Cattlemen should start feeding 
protein earlier than they have in the 
past. In most cases, when protein 
feeding starts in December and even 
after January, the cattle have al- 
ready lost too much weight.” 


_ 
—_ 





Molasses Exports Up, 


While Imports Decline 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. and its 
territories are exporting increasing 
quantities of industrial and feed mo- 
lasses, while imports are declining. 

Imports during September totaled 
23 million gallons or 1.8 million less 
than the 248 million imported dur- 
ing August. This reduction brings 





imports of molasses for the period 
Jan. 1 through Sept. 30 down to 234 
million gallons from 252 million for 
the same period last year. 

Exports of molasses from the U.S 
and its territories in September 
amounted to 4 million gallons—1.2 
million more than the month before 
Total exports Jan. 1 through Sept 
30 came to 17.2 million gallons, 9.5 
million more than for the corres- 
ponding months a year earlier. Of 
the cumulative exports this year, 7.8 
million gallons were from Hawaii 
7.6 million from Puerto Rico and 1.9 
million from the mainland. 


pp 
——_ 


OPEN HOUSE 

NASHUA, IOWA—Nashua (Iowa) 
Equity Cooperative Assn. celebrated 
the opening of its $85,000 feed mill 
addition at an open house recently 
The building is 40 ft. by 44 ft. and 
85 ft. high and will hold 11,000 bu 
grain. Leo Nordman is manager 
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ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIV., NORTH CHICAGO « MONTREAL 
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'96% of Guarantees 


Met in Connecticut 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. — Detailed 


| examination of 861 official samples 
of feedstuffs 


taken in 1958 from 
dealers’ stocks of 1,618 registered 
brands show that 96% of all guaran- 
tees were met and 89% of the sam- 
ples met all guarantees made for 
the brands 

This report on feedstuffs registra- 
tion and inspection was made re- 
cently by Dr. H. J. Fisher of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station 

Dr. Fisher said that there was a 
substantial decrease, compared with 
1957 inspection findings, in the per- 
centage of samples deficient in pro- 
tein and fat 

For the first time in Connecticut, 
all of 81 samples of vitamin D car- 
riers met or substantially met their 
guarantees for this vitamin. In the 
supplements sold as 
sources of other vitamins, the situ- 
ation was less satisfactory, since only 
65% of the combined guarantees for 
riboflavin, niacin and pantothenic acid 
were met 

Detailed 
spected in the 
laboratories, and a 
brands of feed 
necticut last year 


case of feed 


reports of feedstuffs in- 
experiment station 
listing of all 
registered in Con- 
are given in Bul- 
letin 625. Single copies may be ob- 
tained free by writing to the Sta- 
tion, Box 1106, New Haven 4, Conn 


Plans Formulated for 
‘Hoosier Turkey Trot’ 


INDIANAPOLIS—Directors of the 
turkey department of the Indiana 
State Poultry Assn. met here re- 
cently and formulated plans for the 
16th “Hoosier Turkey Trot” sched- 
uled for Feb. 2-3, 1960, at Spring 
Mill State Park, Mitchell, Ind 

Carl Gerdon, Vincennes, Ind., was 
appointed chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee and LeRoy Brutus, 
Pice Village, Ind., was appointed gen- 
eral program chairman. 

Industry people appointed to the 
general program committee include 
Kyle DeVault, Shaver’s Hatchery, 
Crawfordsville, Ind. and Ralph 
Heine, Columbia City, Ind, 

emasineneeiiiaenadanll 


Soy Plant Expands 


MARKS, MISS. — Riverside Oil 
Mill here is increasing its soybean 


capacity 50% and 
tripling its bean processing 


nearly 
units, 


storage 


| reports the mill 


When work is completed in No- 
vember, the plant is expected to have 
the greatest capacity of any similar 
oil mill in Mississippi 

A new metal building will push 
bushel capacity to 1,500,000 from the 
present 1 million-bushel space, ac- 
cording to William King Self, presi- 
dent. At the same time, oil extraction 
will be boosted from last year’s more 
than 5,000 bushels per day to 15,000 
daily 


ARSANILIC -GEl : 
Get it in the Midwest from 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


Box 1034, University Plece Ste. 
Tel. CR 9-888) Des Molnes 11, lowr 





YEAST CULTURES 


For 30 Years a Proven Source 
of Unidentified Growth Factors, 
Digestive Enzymes and B Vita- 
mins. Better Assimilation—Bet- 
ter Feeds. Write 


WESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
Chillicothe, Illinois 
a 
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Hetrogen K Is available as an easy to use premix and as a free flowing concentrate. Recom- 
mended for medication of drinking water. For complete Information, write or call collect: 


HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION, 
i111 E. Hawthorne Avenue Valley Stream, Long Island, N.Y. LOcust 1-8225 











CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS 


CHICAGO = KANSAS CITY 


of 
AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 








John Watts Retires 
As Mill Manager 


HICKORY, N.C.—John E. Watts, 
president and manager of Wirthmore 
Mills, Hickory, has decided to retire 
after 41 years in the feed business. 
His duties will be assumed py Orland 
J. Fluharty, Jr., who is manager of 
a Wirthmore plant in Preston, Md. 

On Oct. 1, 1952, Mr. Watts moved 
to Hickory to manage the former 
Kasco Mills plant. Later he became 
owner-manager and continued in that 
capacity until he sold the local mill 
to Wirthmore, After Wirthmore pur- 
chased the business, Mr. Watts was 
named manager. Mr. Fluharty takes 
over sometime during the next few 
months. 

Mr. Fluharty, who also will serve as 
sales manager for the Hickory plant, 
has been associated with the poultry 
business for the last 20 years, having 
worked with a feed distributor and 
later with a hatchery, prior to his 
appointment as a Wirthmore poultry 
service representative in 1953. In 
March, 1957, he became assistant 
manager of the Maryland plant and 
on Jan. 1, 1958, was named man- 
ager. 
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Best for you 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Through the years, PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell has been first choice 
with poultry raisers everywhere. That’s because PILOT BRAND is 
almost 100 per cent calcium carbonate, the perfect eggshell material. 
Test after test proves that PILOT BRAND helps produce more eggs 


with stronger shells. 


The big, day-in, day-out. demand for PILOT BRAND means steady 
sales, fast turnovers, good profits for you. And we help keep customers 
coming your way with consistent national advertising in leading farm 
and poultry journals and on more than 70 prominent radio stations. 


Order from your distributor ...or write us. 


x | &. 


PILOT 


| OYSTER SHELL | | 


FOR POULTRY @ 


Mobile, Alabama 


Oyster Shell Products Company 
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Dr. Schwarcman R. L. Terrill 


Dr. A. Schwarcman 
To Retire Dec. 8 


BUFFALO—Dr. Alexander Schwarc- 
man, a pioneer in vegetable oil re- 
search, will retire from the board of 
directors of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., Dec. 8, the company’s annual 
report noted. 

Dr. Schwarcman, became the first 
director of research for Spencer Kel- 
logg a half century ago when research 
laboratories were a rarity. He will be 
succeeded as a Spencer Kellogg direc- 
tor by Robert L. Terrill. 

Dr. Schwareman has been a direc- 
tor since 1933 and served as a vice 
president from 1946 until last March 
1 


Mr. Terrill became a director of 
research and development in June, 
1958, and was elected a vice presi- 
dent the same year. 

Howard Kellogg, Jr., president, said 
Dr. Schwareman has agreed to serve 
as an honorary director when Mr. 
Terrill assumes the directorship at 
the annual meeting of stockholders 
Dec. 8. 

The retiring director holds more 
than 20 key patents in the fields of 
drying oils and protective coatings, 
as welt as on methods for converting 
liquid oils to margarine and shorten- 
ing. He was one of the first to in- 
vestigate and successfully modify 
soybean oil for industrial use. 

Dr. Schwarcman was born in Lodz, 
Poland, and was educated in Poland, 
Switzerland and France. He received 
his doctor of science degree from the 
University of Grenoble in France in 
1907 and joined Spencer Kellogg two 
years later as research director. 

Mr. Terrill came to Spencer Kel- 
logg in 1938 and for many years was 
associated with Dr. Schwarcman in 
the research laboratories, now loca- 
ted in suburban Cheektowaga. Mr. 
Terrill received his bachelor of science 
degree in chemistry and mathematics 
from Eastern Kentucky State College 
in 1936. 

Before becoming director of re- 
search and development in 1958, he 
served as production superintendent. 

Spencer Kellogg also said in its 
annual report to stockholders that the 
company has leased the plants of Em- 
pire Milling, Hannibal, Mo.; Parity 
Mills, Oxford, Kansas, and Tribune 
Grain, Horace, Kansas. All are small 
production plants. 

“The Professional Feeds division 
(formerly called Staley Milling Co. 
division) and Beacon Milling Co. di- 
vision have formed a nucleus from 
which to expand further ... ,” the 
report said. “In future planning, fur- 
ther geographical expansion will be 
paramount.” 


-_ 


NEW FEED MILL 
EUREKA, S.D. — Eureka (S.D.) 
Equity Exchange held a grand open- 
ing and open house at its new feed 
and seed mill recently. 








Brewers Dried Grains - 


Dried Brewers Yeast 
Primary Source 


The New Century Co. 


3939 So. Union Ave. 


Chicago 9, Ill. 
Phone: Yards 7-1003 
eeeees 
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DYNAFOS 


takes the waste out of 


phosphorus feeding 


ENDS THE NEED TO ADD 
UNNECESSARY MARGINS 
OF SAFETY! 


In feed ingredients, just as in breeding stock, 
there’s no substitute for proved 
performance. And quality is the big reason why 


today’s new and improved feed formulas 
are formulated with Dynamic DYNAFOS. 


This chemically processed and purified 
dicalcium phosphate consistently rates high in 
biological availability. (Each pound of 
DYNAFOS delivers as much usable phosphorus 
as 2 to 9 pounds of unprocessed, raw 
phosphates.) You get top feed performance 
without having to add phosphorus for 
unnecessary margins of safety. That’s why 
International’s Dynamic DYNAFOS takes the 
waste out of phosphorus feeding. . . 

stretches your phosphorus dollar. 


And DYNAFOS in unique beaded form 
makes handling and mixing better than ever. 
Write or wire your International 
representative for details, 


Producers of 
Living Minerals 


FEED INGREDIENTS DEPARTMENT, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.); vier WILLEN CO, INC, Birmingham (Ala); STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian 

& GRAIN CO, INC, Buffalo; P. R. MARKLEY, INC. Philadelphia; A. G. (Miss); The VITA PLUS | CORPORATION, “Madison, (Wis). MIDWEST AREA: 
GREENE COMPANY,” Cherlotte. (N.’ Coroling), EDWARD E. SMITH COMPANY, | BLOMPIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis, W. P. MANN SALES CO. Omaha; M. A. 
Atlanta; &. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa. CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo); B. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth. 
FEED COMPANY, Chicago; GOOD, LIFE CHEMICALS, INC, Effingham (Ill.); JOHN WEST COAST: JAMES “FARRELL & COMPANY, Seattle, JAMES FARRELL & COM: 
F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati; R. D. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville; CHAS. PANY, Compton, (Calif). CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD, Toronto. 
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Convention 


Calendar 


Nov. 80-Dec. 1— Midwest Veteri- 
nary Nutrition Conference; Presi- 
dent Hotel, Karisas City; exec. vice 
president, Lloyd Larson, Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., 20 W. 9th 
Street Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Dec. 2—Ontario Retail Feed Deal- 
ers Assn.; King Edward Sheraton 
Hotel, Toronto; sec., Murray Mc- 
Phail, 69 Yonge Street, Toronto. 





Dec. 3-4—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, School of Agriculture, 
Raleigh; chm., E. R. Barrick, head, 
Animal Husbandry Section. 

Dec. 4-6 — Arkansas Turkey Con- 
vention and Show; Berryville, Ar- 
kansas; Arkansas Turkey Federation, 
P. O. Box 1446, Little Rock. 

Dec. 7—Dairy Study Day; Univer- 





sity of Arkansas Agricultural Ex- 

periment Station, Fayetteville; Dr. 

O. T. Stalleup, station dairyman. 
-9—Minnesota 


‘Dec. 7-11—Washington State Uni- 
versity Stockmen’s Short Course, 


Managemen 
Montana State College, Bozeman. 
1960 

Jan. 4-5— Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kansas State University, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Jan. 4-8—Retail Feed Dealers 
Training School; University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul; Dr. J. O. Christian- 
son, Director of Agricultural Short 
Courses, Institute of Agriculture, St. 
Paul 1. 





Dont Mix 


(85% Feeding Cane Molasses Equivalent) 
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Without 


Here’s THE economical, dry blackstrap molasses 
product dehydrated on soybean mill feed. 

It means added palatability for your feeds and an 
easier mixing job for you. CK Econolass is never 
sticky — won’t harden and ball-up. 

CK comes packed (AND FAST, TOO) in moisture- 
resistant 50 lb, bags with uniform high quality order 


after order. 


And orders and re-orders are what you get with the 
Econolass-Plus in your feeds. 





is another 
pion from the CK feed 
ingredients which aiso fae 
® Econosol — Fish solubles dried 
on soymeal. 


® New Econoloe — 
lecithin carried on 


®@ New Econoferm—Mult 
tured presese pe om - 


Soyoil and 
soymeal. 








Cole Hotel, Albuquerque; sec., Par- 
ley Jensen, P.O. Box 616, Albuquer- 


Blackstone Hotel, Chicago; 
Bruce Poundstone, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Dept., Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bldg., University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington. 

Oct. 12-13 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials Annual 
Meeting; Shoreham Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Feed and Fertilizer Dept., Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bldg., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington. 





dan. 5-7—National Turkey Federa- 
tion; Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis; 
sec., M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, Mt. 
Morris, Il. 

Jan. 16—Florida State Poultry Pro- 
ducers Assn.; Angebilt Hotel, Orlan- 
do, Fla. 

Jan. 17-19—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Building, Indianapo- 
lis 4, Ind. 

Jan. 17-19—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minneapo- 
lis; sec., W. D. Flemming, 112 Grain 
Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 25-27 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 2-3 — Agricultural Industries 
Forum; University of Illinois, College 
of Agriculture, Urbana; Department 
of Agricultural Economics, 805 Mum- 
ford Hall. 

Feb, 2-3— Hoosier Turkey Trot; 
Spring Mill State Park., Mitchell, 
Ind.; Indiana State Poultry Assn.; 
Inc., Department of Agricultural Ex- 
tension, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Feb. 2-4— American Dehydrators 
Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; exec. vice pres., Joseph 
Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 4-5—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore.; chm., Dr. J. E. Park- 
er, Poultry Husbandry Department. 

Feb. 4-5—New Hampshire Poultry 
Health Conference; University of 
New Hampshire, Durham; Richard 
Warren, Poultry Department. 

Feb. 8-9—Montana Nutrition Con- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry Dept. 

Feb. 8-9—Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Muehlebach Hotel, Kan- 
sas City; exec. vice pres., Lloyd Lar- 
son, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 
5, Mo. 

Feb. 10-11—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Chinook Ho- 
tel, Yakima, Wash.; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 11—Boston Grain and Flour 
Exchange Annual Banquet; Shera- 
ton-Plaza Hotel, Boston; chm., Paul 
Sutliff, 177 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Feb. 12— Washington State Feed 
Assn.; Chinook Hotel, Yakima, 
Wash.; annual convention; mgr., John 





PRO-STREP in her ration 
protects her health, aids her growth 


To get more pigs to market— healthier, heavier and 
more uniform in size—give them well-balanced 
feeds with Pro-Strer. 


Pro-Strep is a combination of two antibiotics—peni- 
cillin and streptomycin—each with a highly specific 
activity. In Pro-Strer they work together to produce 
added benefits neither could furnish alone...to 
stimulate feed consumption, improve weight gains 
and feed conversion, promote better uniformity of 
gains and help prevent costly outbreaks of swine 
enteritis or “necro.” 


GMERCK @CO., INC. @ TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC, FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 
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She can’t read, but 
she knows it’s good news! 


Maximum Erriciency at Minimum Cost! There is no anti- 
biotic feed supplement you can buy today that 
equals the effectiveness of Pro-Strep—at such low 
cost. Plan a Pro-Srrer feeding program that will 
give maximum efficiency at levels of up to 50 grams 
per ton, for maximum disease protection and feed- 
ing benefits. Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., 
Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 


M 
PRO-STREP 4-& 
(procaine penicillin and streptomycin in a ratio of 1:3) pa mo cK 
with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY \ 
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FEEDSTUFFS reprints 


The following reprints of articles which have appeared 

in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstuffs’ 

Reader Service Department: 

1. Use of Linear Programming in Feed Manufacturing— 
A series of seven a Dr. R. F. Hutton, Pennsyl- 
vania State University ............eeeeeeeee. $1.00 


2. Custom Feed Milling—a series of five articles—by Al P. 
Nelson, Feedstuffs special writer ................ 50¢ 


3. Mobile Feed mg Ny series of five articles—by Al P. 
50¢ 


Nelson ......... WreTTiTiTi tri TT. 

25. Protein and equirements of Chickens in Egg 
Production—by Dr. Paul E. Waibel, University of Min- 
nesota 20c 


26. Feedstuffs’ 1959 Analysis Table for Feed yen 
by Charles H. Hubbell ccccevsecee 


sa, tho Punting Sake o@ iiiinndiani 
Ruminants—by Dr. J. H. Meyer, University of Cali- 
20c 


fornia ... 


34. Processing of oor Bale Cees Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson & Leland Tollett, University o Anan 20 


35. Science and Service—a |6-page summary of AFMA 
Golden Year articles covering all phases of feed industry. 
Quantity discounts. Imprinting distributor's name for 
nominal additional charge 50c 

36. Summary of Pork Contracts—by Dr. Paul Roy, Louisiana 
State University .. 20¢ 

37. Feeding Layers for Commercial Eggs—by Dr. Robert H. 
Harms, University of Florida .... 20c 

38. Balancing Swine Rations—by Dr. D. E. Becker, Uni- 
versity of Illinois .........eeeeeeeees 20c 

39. Review of Poultry Science Presented on Nutrition, 
Related Subjects—a series of three articles by Dr. J. R. 
Couch, Texas A&M College ..... . 60c 

40. Improved Feed Ingredient Processing—Dr. J. W. Hay- 
ward, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 

41. Computer Formulation of 7" W. H. Hastings, 
Kansas State University . 20¢ 

42. rensttanal Poysiclegy of the Benen: A New Approach 
to Rumen Nutrition—Dr. J. C. Shaw, Formerly at Uni- 
versity of Maryland ehecebocecce Me 


43. Problems in Bulk Handling and Suggested Solutions— 
J. D. Johnson, General Mills, Inc. ........ 


44. Principles of Grain Drying—Robert A. Saul, Agricultural 
Engineer, lowa State University ........... coeee 206 
45. Effects of High Calcium in Diet—by Dr. George K. 
Davis, University of Florida cccesese SOS 


46. Feedstuffs Quarterly Indexes, First and Second Quarters, 
8968 cscs each 50c 
47. Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—by R. L. Patterson, Procter 
& Gamble Co. 35c 
48. Organic Arsenic Compounds as Feed Additives—by 
Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornell University 20c 


49. Limited on vs. Limited Energy Feed for the Growing 
Pullet——Dr. J. H. Quisenberry, Texas A&M 20c 


50. Relationship of Feeding to Ketosis in Dairy Cattle—Dr. 
L. H. Schultz, University of Wisconsin 20c 


51. Broiler Industry Management—Prof. Ewell P. Roy, Louisi- 
ana State University 20c 

52. Analysis and Feeding Value Tables for Beef Cattle and 
Sheep—6-page article, by Dr. S. H. Morrison, Nutrition 
Consultant, 25¢ single copy; 3-5 copies 15c¢ ea.; 10 or 
more, 10c each. 





FEEDSTUFFS P.O. Box 67 
Reader Service Department Minneapolis 40, Mian. 
Please send .... eopylies) of the following reprints for which payment 


3 25 26 32 34 35 36 
39 40 at 42 43 cry 45 
48 49 50 51 52 

(Check code number of reprint desired) 
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G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bldg., Se- 
attle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 12-14—Fact Finding Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 East 
Madison, Chicago, Il. 

Feb. 21-28—Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo; sec., George G. Greenleaf, 
5625 N. High St., P.O. Box 121, 
Worthington, Ohio. 

Feb. 23-24—Virginia Feed & Nu- 
trition Conference; Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke; J. Paul Williams, sec., Vir- 
ginia State Feed Assn., 615 E. Frank- 
lin St., Richmond, Va., or Prof. Paul 
M. Reaves, Department of Dairy 
Science, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Va. 

March 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 
400 Folger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 

March 17-18—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; New Sheraton Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; mgr., Russ Hays, 702 
Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

March 17-18 — Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm., Richard D. Creek, 
University of Maryland, Depar!men: 
of Poultry Husbandry, College Park. 

March 23—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati; sponsored by Distillers Feed 
Research Council; exec. director, Dr. 
Lawrence E. Carpenter, 1232 En- 
quirer Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

March 23-24—National Broiler In- 
dustry Conference; Dinkler-Plaza 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; vice pres., Frank 
Frazier, P.O. Box 368, Richmond, Va. 

March 31-April 2—Pacific Dairy & 





Poultry Assn. Exposition and Con- 
vention; Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev.; association office, 1304 E. 7th 
St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 

April 1-2— Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn., Shamrock Hotel, Houston; sec., 
Ray B. Bowden, 407 Fort Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 5-7—Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Pershing Municipal 
Auditorium, Lincoln; sec., Howard 
W. Elm, Trust Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

April 11-18—Poultry and Egg 
National Board, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; mgr., Floyd Geil, 8 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 

April 21-28—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles; sec., John Gil- 
more, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 10th 
St., Sacramento 14, Cal. 

April 21-283—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, Wi- 
chita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Blidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 22 — Nebraska Livestock 
Feeders Day; University of Nebraska, 
College of Agriculture, Lincoln; chm., 
Wm. J. Loeffel, Animal Husbandry 
Dept., Lincoln 3, Neb. 

May 1-4—National Fisheries Insti- 
tute; Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; asst. gen. mgr., Mal 
Xavier, 1614 20th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 9, D.C. 

May 9-11— American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIL. 

June 18-15 — American Association 
of Feed Microscopists; San Antonio, 
Texas; E. E. Brown, Office of State 
Chemist, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, College Station. 

June 14-15— Alabama Poultry In- 





WHY GRAIN, FEED and SEED MEN LIKE 


SEEDBURO Portable HYTROL 
Folding Conveyors 


A lightweight aluminum 


These versatile conveyors are so 
completely flexible in use that every 
stacking or loading job can be done 
ith a maximum of worker 


veyor, bullt for 
long life, 


folding conveyor for com- 


plete portability. 
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“See your Seedburo Representative” 


COMPANY 


Dept. FS-11, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 3, Ill. 








dustry Assn.; Municipal Auditorium 
(Exhibits) and Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. 
Walsh, Box 567, Montgomery. 

June 14-17—NEPPCO Egg Quality 
School; Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; Dr. A. Van Wagen- 
en, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers Place, Tren- 
ton 8, N.J. 

July 23-26— Georgia Feed Assn.; 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wilming- 
ton Island, Savannah; sec., Will L. 
Kinard, Suite 210, 3240 Peachtree 
Road Blidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 

Sept. 21-23 — Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 5-7—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M College Station; 
chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Department of 
Poultry Science. 

Nov. 1-3—Illinois Feed Association 
and Illinois Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration joint convention; Armory, 
Springfield, Ill.; sec. IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, Board of Trade Blidg., Chicago. 


1961 
Jan. 12-18—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 


— 


Feeders Pledge $50,000 
For Feed Mill, Research 


SAN FRANCISCO — Directors of 
the California Cattle Feeders Assn. 
recently took positive action to in- 
sure construction of a feed mill and 
additional testing facilities for the 
College of Agriculture, University of 
California, Davis, according to Robert 
T. Beechinor, Bakersfield, association 
president. 


Members present at the meeting 
held in San Francisco, representing 
about 20 feedlots throughout the 
state, pledged more than $50,000 for 
the project. 

The amount raised at the meeting 
represents about one fourth of the 
estimated cost of the mill and feed- 
ing pens, which will be built by the 
association with the assistance of 
other segments of the livestock in- 
dustry and allied industries. 





Dr. H. H. Cole, head of the animal. 


husbandry department, Davis, said 
that the new feed mill will be used 
for basic research as well as re- 
search into current feeding prob- 
lems. It will also provide a place 
to train graduate students of ani- 
mal nutrition. 
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Effect of Stilbestrol 
On Beef Reported 


ST. PAUL—Feed it or implant it 
at recommended levels and stilbes- 
trol shouldn’t affect the quality of 
beef carcasses. 

That's how Dr. W. J. Aunan, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota meat research- 
er, summarizes recent experiments. 
He found that steers fed 10 mg. per 
head daily and animals implanted 








Why 
Grain Men 
Prefer 


ARID-AIRE 


GRAIN DRYERS 


“I would like to say that our ARID- 
AIRE grain dryer has given us complete 

satisfaction, and that is the reason why 
we have bought the second and now 
have the third on conditional order.” 


E. L. Ricxet, President 
Rickel, Inc 
Kansas 


City, Missouri 
les aa ne 
Ragoat sa’ va poze owners —_ 


Write for details of Trial Plan and free folder. 


DAYCOM, INC. 


Dept .A 810 Third Ave. N.E., Mpls. 13, Minn. 














with 24 mg. dressed out as high as 
steers getting none of the material. 
Cooler shrink was no greater, either, 
he said. 

Carcass quality—as measured by 
grade, ether extract, area of rib eye 
and fat per cent—was not lowered 
by stilbestrol given in those amounts. 
Nor was there any lack of firmness 
or dark color of lean meat tissue 
in carcasses from stilbestrol-fed or 
implanted animals. 

About the only difference was that 
steers implanted with 36 mg. had 
lower grading carcasses than steers 
getting either 10 mg. in the feed daily 
or none at all. 


Dr. Aunan adds one point, though. 
Steers being fattened under either 
method of stilbestrol use should be 
fed the normal length of time. While 
stilbestrol increases rate of gain and 
feed efficiency—sometimes more than 
10%—it won't shorten the feeding 
period if you want the same grade 
as you would get without stilbestrol, 
he said. 
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SUNSET FEED-& GRAIN C0., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 
KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT _CALF MANNA 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
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PROTAMONE STIMULAC 
PILOT SECOND CLEAR FLOUR 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 
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KRAFT BAG CORPORATION, through 
correct construction of your multiwall shipping 
sacks, will reduce seepage and spoilage of 
contents while minimizing your shipping and 
storage problems. 


If your product fits into a bag — 
let us make the bag to fit your product! 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


630 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 20,N.Y. * Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Integrated mills at St. Marys, Georgia and Gilman, Vermont 


KRAFTPACKER 





Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 


0 We are interested in improving our bag 
0 Weare interested in your Kraftpacker 





NAME OF COMPANY 


ADDRESS_ 


ciTy___ ZONE STATE PRINCIPAL 


PRODUCT MFD 
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Thomas D. Butler Joins 
Merck’s Midwest Staff 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Thomas D. But- 
ler has joined the Agricultural prod- 
ucts staff, Merck & Co., Inc., to serve 

as an animal 

health representa- 

tive in Nebraska 

and part of Iowa. 

He will work out 

of Omaha and will 

report to Clifford 

A. Scott, North- 

west region man- 

' ager for Merck 
agricultural prod- 

; ucts at the Minne- 

- apolis, Minn., of- 

T. D. Butler ‘ 

Mr. Butler received his bachelor of 
science degree from Iowa State Uni- 
versity in 1958. 

Prior to joining Merck, Mr. Butler 
worked as a veterinarian’s assistant 
in Alden, Iowa, and with Dr. N. L. 
Jacobson, professor of dairy hus- 
bandry at Iowa State, in conducting 
bloat experiments. More recently, he 
was an assistant nutritionist with 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn. 
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Wives Influence 


Husbands’ Sales 


CHICAGO —A recent contest at 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc., keyed to 
showing the wife’s influence on the 
husband's sales performance, resulted 
in a 340% sales increase of Flavor 
Corporation of America feed flavor 
products, according to officials of 
Flavor Corporation, sponsor of the 
event. 

In the contest, cash prizes were 
awarded to wives of salesmen. Un- 
signed checks, made out to wives, 
were mailed with letters explaining 
that checks would be signed just as 
soon as their husbands reached sales 
and sample order quotas on several 
Flavor Corporation products. 

Ten wives qualified for cash prizes. 
Top winner was Mrs. Mel Drews of 
Eugene, Ore., who was awarded $600. 

Other winners included Mrs. Robert 
Zenger, Portland, Ore.; Mrs. Frank 
Sweetman, Modesto, Cal.; Mrs. Dale 
Webber, Boise, Idaho; Mrs. Gene 
Ogle, Spokane, Wash.; Mrs. William 
Crutcher, Spokane, Wash.; Mrs. Carl 
Lock, Calipatria, Cal.; Mrs. Lee Kirk, 
Orem, Utah; Mrs. John Shore, San 
Lorenzo, Cal., and Mrs. Gomer Lague, 
when you sell so 

In the Van Waters & Rogers sales- 


men’s bonus contest, also sponsored 


in cooperation with Flavor Corpora- 
tion of America, Will Ryder, Fresno, 
Cal., was awarded $1,127.50 for his 
performance. 

Other Van Waters & Rogers sales- 
men bonus winners were: Robert 
Zenger, Portland, Ore., $565; Dale 


Webber, Boise, Idaho, $512.50; Gomer 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS CALF FORMULA a, eS ee ae he 


(Prepored with the Care of a Baby's Formula) Sweetman, Modesto, Cal., $335; Gene 
Ogle, Spokane, Wash., $245; William 
When you're a Calvita dealer, trients, vitamins and minerals, plus aureomycin Crutcher, Spokane, Wash., $152.50; 

Carl Lock, Calipatria, Cal., $72.50; 
YOU SELL REPEATING FARM PROFITS Elmer Smith, Phoenix. Ariz, $57.50: 


.»» YOU SELL RESULTS! e So easy to feed . . . calves love it . . . Calvita ~ = gy —~ — ee 
. . p ‘ irk, Orem, Utah, $50; Haro ar- 
mixes instantly and stays mixed! Calves can't tin, Billings, Mont. $50; Warren 


CALVITA DOES ALL THIS! e = r 
e A little goes a long way . . . 25 Ibs. of famous ot Ee cust eee a ee Shillington, Twin Falls, Idaho, $45; 
Calvita mixed with water makes more than 420 . William Akers, Chico, Cal., $45; John 
‘quid » itne dice er ee Get all the facts today. Sell famous Calvita Shore, San Lorenzo, Cal. $42.50; 

ns 
— n ‘usd coe calf prey Calf Formula and get the benefits of Cal- Harry Groger, Lake Stevens, Wash., 
vita’s aggressive promotion and sales helps. oye mag Geka tae 1 


i good hole milk... cal thrive : 
pay « paste): pp ter x ess es Let Calvita open the door for related dairy Idaho, $7.50. 


on it. . . Calvita is a scientifically balanced and 
fortified formula containing the essential nu- herd sales. > 


to prevent scours and colds. 





FOR PROFITS... Sell PROFITS, Sell CALVITA Cargill Transfers 
— a MINNEAPOLIS—Reassignment of 
Write for complete franchise facts: three Cargill, Inc., grain merchants 
to offices in Ft. Worth, Los Angeles 
and Minneapolis have been announced 
by officials of the agricultural prod- 


NATIONAL VITAMIN PRODUCTS = ([ft8=cecce 


Worth to Minneapolis, Thomas J. 


3401 HIAWATHA AVE. (Manufacturers of Calvita) MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINN. — Madden, Jr., from Los Angeles to Ft. 
Worth and James Imig from Marietta, 


oe A TI Pa., to Los Angeles. 








Increase in Alabama 


Feed Tonnage Sales 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. — Total 
commercial feed tonnage sold in Ala- 
bama during the 1958-59 fiscal year 
was up by 102,184 tons from the pre- 
vious year, according to a report is- 
sued by the Alabama Department of 
Agriculture and Industries. 

Total tonnage for this year was 
1,213,269.19, compared with last year’s 
1,111,085.19 figure. 

Hog and poultry feed sold was up 
from the previous year, but dairy feed 
was down. 

Poultry feed experienced a big 
jump, from 703,825.55 tons in 1957-58 
to 800,061.56 this past year. Hog feed 
jumped from 52,605.23 to 65,795.74. 
Dairy feed fell from 101,793.06 to 
95,364.04. 

Horse and mule feed, oil meals and 
cereal byproducts all were down from 
a year ago. Horse and mule feeds 





were 15,728.94 as compared with 18,- 
616.69, oil meals were 66,190.69 com- 
pared with 69,453.65 and cereal by- 
products fell from 20,900.25 to 18,- 
402.65. 

All other feeds were up to 126,- 
540.94 from 120,933.46 and molasses 
rose from 22,957.30 to 25,184.63. 


New S.D. Mill 


TYNDALL, S.D.—Consumers Sup- 
ply Co. here is constructing a new 
grinding, mixing and pelleting mill. 
Mannard Serr, manager, says the 
mill will have a capacity of some 
200 tons daily. Its equipment in- 
cludes a steam boiler, grinder, mixer, 
cooler, scale, elevators and augers. 
It is being erected directly south of 
the company’s elevator and some of 
the elevator bins will be utilized 
in its operation, Mr. Serr said. The 
company will manufacture Quaker 
Oats Feed, as well as do custom 








work. 
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MOLASSES TERMINALS 
New Orleans, La. 
Paulsboro, N.J. 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 


Olavarria & Co., Inc. 


79 Pine Street 


New York 5, New York 


TELEPHONE: 
WHitehall 3-6930 


TWX: NY 1-4409 








AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN DIVISION 


P.O. Box 157, 


Baffalo, N. Y., 


SHIPPERS CARLOAD LOTS—CHOICE WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Phone MAdison 6007, Teletype BU 550 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT 


BUFFALO — DULUTH — MINNEAPOLIS 


New York 


Minnesota 





NOW...4 ways better 


1959-73 








NEW DUST-PROOF BAGGER NEW HOPPER BOTTOM 


and bearing housing. 
Has bolted construction for 
easier access to working = 
Saves you time and money when 
maintenance is required. 


versatile Designed to bring greater ease and 
on either side a . Prow efficiency to your sacking opera- 
—wiil accommodate = “ tion. Leaves no telltale dust de- 
sizes. More use of hardened, posits on mixer. Helps keep your 

i 4] “available at War’ — 3 mill clean 


It’s no secret why—over the years—the Kelly Duplex 
Vertical Feed Mixer has been such a favorite with 
feed mill and elevator operators all over the country. 

The Kelly Duplex is unconditionally guaranteed to 
mix more feed with the same power than any other 
machine on the market—and to produce a mixture 
so evenly and thoroughly blended that it will stand 
the most rigid inspection. A complete batch can be 
loaded, mixed and sacked in less than fifteen minutes 

Constructed of heavy, arc welded steel—the Kelly 
Duplex completely eliminates feed loss, is practically 
noiseless in operation, and is so liberally rated that 


owner after owner reports it will hold up to twice 
its stated capacity 

Now, with a new motor mount, a new inspection 
door, a new bagger, and a new hopper bottom and 
bearing housing—the Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer 
is 4 ways better than ever before—and, more than 
ever before, is your one best mixer buy. 

For top performance lower maintenance, greater 
ease of handling and BIGGER PROFITS, you owe it 
to yourself to fu nvestigate this outstanding ma- 
chine before you buy any feed mixer. Check and mail 


coupon today for full details 


CLIP ALONG THIS LINE . 
ce a wy 


C) Chain Beng 
(] Twin Molesses Mixer 
(2 Hemmermiti 
C) Core Crusher-Regulator 
(_) Grain Blower 


. FOLD OVER, FASTEN . . . AND MAIL TODAY! 








+ 





(_] Vertical Feed Mixer 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. © 


“ (_] Vertical Screw Elevator 
Springfield, Ohio [_} Electric Truck Moist 


Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY [) Corn Cutter ond Grader 
DUPLEX machinery checked at the [] Corn Sheller with Bowers 
right, Please send me full infor- [] Pitiess Corn Sheller 
poe bm these machines without — peovicr Corn Sheller 
any obligation. a : 

[) Mognetic Separater 
Layout service and Planning () Gob Crusher 
details available without cost.) pucker Elevator 


Eor Corn Conveyor 


FIRST CLASS 


Permit No. 72 
(Sec. 34.9 P.L.AR.) 











A AIR MAIL 


[BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 
eee ntag mame er Sent See 


—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — 


= £ Springfield, Ohio 





» FASTEN (STAPLE, GLUE, TAPE) 








FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE . 
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You d be Surprised! 


What you can do to increase your egg quality 


One way or another, YOU pay for losses in handling eggs. With the 
high-speed equipment of modern automation, if the count is made 
before eggs are processed, and then “lost” anywhere along the line, 
YOU lose. 

A large country plant reports getting as low as 50% yield at times 
lost summer off high-speed equipment. 

There's a practical answer if you believe that... 

“QUALITY IS MADE BEFORE IT’S LAID.” 

No one has come up with a way to ADD Quality after the egg is laid. 
BUT—There Is a difference in strains based on genetic background and 
the ability of these eggs to “take it.” 

For its quality-egg program with feeders, a milling company is re- 
ported recommending five strains. 

The Mount Hope QUEEN is one of them. 

At 1959 Random Sample Tests, using four Best Tests and the 10 most 
popular National Strains, The QUEEN was second in Albumen Quality 
and Income. 

You may want to suggest to your Producers that under the new USDA 
standards of “Fresh Fancy” quality, The QUEEN, with its all-’round 
quality, has “The Egg of the Future.” Our many Franchised Hatcheries 
would like an opportunity to prove it. More details, if requested. 


Mount Hope Poultry Farm, Inc. 
BATAVIA, NEW YORK 





FEE 


CONTROL 
COMMENT 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


es 


In 1960 


Questions are coming in as to the 
dates of next year’s meetings of the 
Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials. As announced in this 
column some weeks ago, there will 
be two meetings of the association in 
1960. The first of these will be held 
at the same time as the meeting of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. in Chicago: The feed officials’ 
meeting will be at the Sheraton- 
Blackstone Hotel, May 9-11. 

The annual meeting of the AAFCO 
will take place at the Shoreham Hotel 
on Oct. 12-13. Joint meetings of the 
states relations committees will like- 
ly be held on the nights of May 9 in 
Chicago and Oct. 11 in Washington. 


Brand and Registered 
Trademark 


A manufacturer writes, “What is 
the difference between the words 
‘brand’ and ‘registered trade-mark’ ?” 
He goes on to say that, as he under- 
stands the difference, a “brand” is 
not a registered trade-mark. 

This interpretation is not entirely 
in agreement with the statement in 
the Uniform State Feed Bill which 


defines “brand” as follows: 


The term “brand” means the 
term, design, trade-mark or other 
specific designation under which 
an individual commercial feed is 
distributed in this state. 


The definition of a term is built 
up in various ways, not the least of 
which is common usage. What is com- 
mon usage in your area? Send an- 
swers to me in care of this magazine 
or direct to Lexington. 


Formulating to 
Exact Guarantee 


The first question on the agenda of 
the joint meeting of the states rela- 
tions committees in Washington in 
October was: “Should we have maxi- 
mum overrun tolerances for protein 
and fat and a minimum overrun tol- 
erance for fiber in commercial feeds?” 
Such a question may have seemed 
unnecessary. Some feeds, however, 





exceed the guarantee for protein and 
fat and a much lower fiber content 
than is shown on the guarantee is 
sometimes found. 

Industry expressed a feeling they 
prefer not to be held too close to the 
limits of a guarantee because some- 
times ingredients coming into a plant 
will contain excessive amounts of fat, 
for example, and it is much more 
trouble to reformulate so as to reduce 
the fat than to exceed the guarantee. 
(This sometimes will exceed the fat 
guarantee as much as 100%, in the 
case of some canned dog foods.) 

Amounts of protein well over the 
guarantee are not too unusual. The 
protein in a 16% dairy feed was con- 
tinuously running 20% in Kentucky 
some years ago. When asked about 
this the manufacturer said he formu- 
lated everything 20% and when a pur- 
chaser wanted 16% he put a 16% 
label on it. Such a variation in a dairy 
feed might not be too significant but 
in the case of a poultry feed could 
cause difficulty. 

There may be instances where man- 
ufacturers more or less casually esti- 
mate the chemical values and the re- 
sult is a guarantee not too close to 
the actual value. Likewise, careless 
manipulation in formulating each 
batch will result in variations even 
though the minimum or the maximum 
actually is met. 

As recently as 10 years ago, all 
registration forms in Kentucky car- 
ried the following statement: “In 
making registration, care should be 
exercised to make the chemical guar- 
antees reasonably close to the actual 
content of the feed. Arbitrary guaran- 
tees will not be accepted.” No one 
remembers when this was introduced. 
Apparently there was some reason 
for it and this may have been the 
same as the reason for the question 
under discussion in Washington 

Although the committee did “not 
believe any official action should be 
taken,” there seemed to be complete 
agreement that the label should be a 
statement of fact. The committee fur- 
ther said it “recognizes the problem 
and believes that feeds should run 
fairly close to the guarantee.” A man- 
ufacturer is expected to formulate his 
product carefully enough so that his 
guarantee would represent the prod- 
uct. The purchaser has a right to ex- 
pect a product that does not have a 
large excess of fat or an overrun of 
protein. 








AIR-CONDITIONING FOR YOUR GRAIN? 


Of course. But which aeration system should you buy? Douglas Chemical 
Company, with 43 years experience in the grain sanitation field, manufactures 
an aeration system based not only on the engineering knowledge of the char- 
acteristics of air movement in grain, but also on Douglas’ specialized knowledge 
of the effects of storage on grain. 

Does this make a difference? Douglas is so confident it does that its aeration 
system carries a written guarantee. 

Want to know more about the practical price, easy installation and guaranteed 
performance of the Douglas Aeration System? Write for full details—no obligation. 


Grain Aeration Division 


Douglas Chemical Company 


620 East 16th Avenue, North Kansas City, Missouri 





WORKSHOP LEADERS — These men headed a three-day experience ex- 
change workshop recently held at Highland Park, Ill, for Hales and Hunter 
Co. central staff and sales personnel. They are (left to right): J. H. King, 
sales training co-ordinator; E. E. Woolman, vice president and director of 
marketing, and six regional managers: J. C. Ping, central region; Roy C. 
Ritter, western region; Harry L. Gustin, lakes region; Ernest E. Andrews, 
southeastern region; T. Mickey Field, eastern region, and Richard L. Davis, 


Dixie region. 





No Change Seen in Number of Sheep, 
Lambs Fed for Winter, Spring Markets 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
sheep and lambs to be fed for the 
winter and early spring markets is 
expected to be about the same as 
last year, according to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The number to be fed in the Corn 


Belt is likely to be down slightly, | 


while some Corn Belt states will feed 
more lambs than a year earlier. 
Sheep and lamb feeding operations in 
the western states are expected to 
show a moderate increase. A decrease 
in lamb feeding in the wheat pas- 
ture areas of the Central Plains 
states is indicated; volunteer wheat 
furnished very little early fall pas- 
ture, and seeded wheat will furnish 
only limited feed. 

Prices of feeder and fat lambs have 
been running well below the 1958 
levels. Some western range sheep- 
men indicate they are putting more 
lambs in feedlots than usual due to 
the slow feeder demand. Feed grain 
supplies in the Corn Belt are gener- 
ally abundant, and further interest 


3 IMPROVED 
FORTIFIERS 


for egg, breeder, 
turkey and broiler feeds 


VITADINE 


(100 Ibs.) 


VITADINE 
(50 Ibs.) XX 


NUTRIFFIC 
(10 Ibs.) 


New stepped-up potencies, low mixing costs, 
more uniform distribution . . . to meet to- 
day's need for greater feed efficiency! 3 
package sizes to meet the exact needs of 
your equipment for easy, accurate mixing. 























WRITE Bisichlords 
TODAY! Fotse 7a ie 
for latest Cam | >, | 
information on Bait em 
Blatchford’s | Ss 
Improved 
Fortifiers 


Blatchfords 


Orr Midwest a 
e. Morne 





may be shown by feeders later in the 
season. 

The 1959 lamb crop was 2% larger 
than in 1958, and 10% above the 
1948-57 average. The lamb crop in 
the 11 western states, South Dakota 
and Texas was 3% more than in 1958, 
but the 1959 crop in the 35 native 
sheep states was about the same as 
the previous year. 

Sheep and lamb slaughter from Ju- 
ly through September was 10% 
above the same period in 1958. In- 
shipments into nine of the Corn Belt 
states for the period July through 
September were nearly 2% above a 
year earlier. 

Corn Belt 

Feeding in Illinois and Indiana will 
be below a year earlier, while Ohio, 
Michigan and Wisconsin 
some increase in sheep and lamb 
feeding operations. 

States in the western Corn Belt 
expect to feed about the same or 
fewer sheep and lambs, except in 
Minnesota, where a slight increase 
is expected. 

Most of the decrease in the west- 
ern Corn Belt states is in the num- 
ber to be fed on wheat pastures. Vol- 
unteer wheat furnished very little 
early fall pasture in Kansas, but 
seeded wheat is now becoming avail- 
able for pasturing in most of the 
western third of the state. In Ne- 
braska, volunteer wheat had a good 
start and is furnishing some pasture 
for lambs, while the grazing of new- 
ly seeded wheat is limited. 


Western States 


Increased sheep and lamb feeding 
is indicated in California, Oregon and 
Arizona, while Texas, Colorado, 


Washington and Wyoming will have | 


about the same number on feed as a 
year earlier. Montana, Idaho and 
New Mexico sheep and lamb feeding 
will probably be down. Feed grains 
are in adequate supply in Colorado, 
but hay is scarce in the Arkansas 
Valley. An excellent beet crop was 
obtained, although harvest difficul- 
ties are being experienced due to 
wet fields. 

The average price of feeder lambs 
on the Denver market for the week 
ending Oct. 31, 1959, was $18.70 for 
good and choice grade lambs, com- 
pared with $22.75 a year earlier, it 
was noted in the USDA report. 





$64,000 REMODELING 
DEERFIELD, WIS. — Deerfield 
Farmers Cooperative has completed 
a $64,000 remodeling project at its 
feed mill. The project included addi- 
tion of a new 90 ft. high building 
to house improved operating facilities. 
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ROLLED 
OATS 


ACE BRAN 


(STEAMED ROLLED) 


Feed manufacturers have proven that 
Ace Brand's superior quality at a 
competitive price is the answer to 
today's demand for lower feed cost. 


Phone: FRanklin 4-2142 Teletype: MP477 


MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





indicate | 


- “CENTURY” 


M. P. MIXER-PELLETER 


... the California 
feature that eliminates 
the need for separate 
molasses mixer. 

All CPM models can 
be ordered equipped 
with this molasses 
mixer at moderate 
extra cost. 


This is just one of California's complete line of 
pellet mills. Other models with capacities from 1 to 
15 tons per hour. Write for complete information, 
or ask for your CPM representative to call. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


CPi ca/roenia 
\awen4 PELLET MilLS 


Seles & Service Representotives cise in Albony . Birminghom . Columbus - Devenpeort 
Denver - Fort Worth « Los Angeles . Mexico City - Minneapolis . Obfohome City . Omobe 
Richmond Seottie St. Lewis Tor orte Winn pee 
Alse monvtoctured, sold ond serviced by Henry Simeon Lid., Steckpert, Englend 


t.. Sen Prenciece 3, Co 
sh Ave . Crowlordsy 
Sth Ave., North Kenses City 











Custom 
Feed Milling 





L-ernceenT CUSTOM FEED MALLS ARE 
«_comrs nam ra eats OF wORSRIEINS CATON USNS 


me —GRINDING AND MIXING cnane 
pcTHe HUMAN FACTOR IN CUSTOM 


cumes 
TONS OF NEW MILL FA 
y—INDIDUAL ADAPTA 


Duol-Power A.C. mill 
Protermatic Screen 
Chonger 


ines tax Fandetelle 
at edtdian by 010, Vidhan. spoil etter ST 
aun we 


“money-making tips. No 
| address 01 post card or 


- 
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Fairfield PROFIT LINE %.°"" 


OF WATERERS 











Nursery 
Feeder 


“KUMFORT KUP” STOCK-O-MATIC 


® Non-Clogging © Eosy To Clean Automatic Livestock Water Fountains 


ENDS “PIG ROOTING” Electric, gas or no heat 


Approved Non-Siphon- | 





FEED WASTE ing Comply with re- 
New principle of design quirements of Chicago 
Plumbing Testing Lab- 

converts more feed to 


oratory and U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service Milk 
Ordinance and Code. 
Proof available. 


Feed 
does not pile up in cups 


marketable weight 


- pigs cannot root it out 
onto floor. Provides ulti- 
mate in sanitary feeding 


for pigs up to 100 Ibs 





Pigs wipe 8 jaw - shaped — — 
Lo-Twin Series 700A 
Serves 2 pens... in- 


stalls at ground level 


No 
Hopper rotates 


“Kumfort Kups” clean as they eat. 


corners to collect dirt 










® Non - SIPHONING @ SELF -CLEANING 
Finest low-priced electric or gas heated 





automatic hog woterer on market. Bowl 
flushes clean in seconds. Can serve large 
sows or baby pigs. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE AND DEALER PRICES 














FAIRFIELD ENG. & MFG. CO., FAIRFIELD, IOWA 





for vitamins 


e rleyaiitelseatonam lire 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 








Hi-Boy Series 800A 
GUARANTEED 
FOR LIFE against 
rusting of ex- 
clusive Fiber- 


: : for swine... - 
gently to prevent clogging . . . adjusts for onel tae a glass Drinking 
__rate of feed flow. Shipping wt. 42 Ibs. sheep Troughs. 





















VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 


5 > 


GRAIN FLAX 














* MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 



























NEW PACAL HAMMER 
holds 50% more tungsten-carbide 


Note the Serrated Edge Design* on the PACAL Hammer at left. 
You get 50% more tungsten-carbide on the working surface. New 
PACAL Hammers sharpen as they wear, hold their edge, cut 
cleaner. Last 25% longer than ordinary hard-faced hammers. 
Call or write the Hammer Division. 
*Patent Applied For 
All Steel Furnished by Pacal Made in U.S.A. 


PAPER, CALMENSON & Co. 


County Road B & Point St., St. Paul 13, Minn., Telephone: Midway 6-9456 














































DRYING PLANT—Ohopped whole corn plant is dried in dehydrators (left to 
right) at Bremco Alfalfa Mills, Inc., plant at New Bfemen, Ohio, then it is 
sent to mill for grinding and pelleting. 


Ohio Alfalfa Firm Pellets 
Whole Corn Plant 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


to 20 tons each for about 20 farmers. 
Most of the farmers called for the 
pellets at the mill. Some got it in 
bulk, some in bags. 

Arnold Poppe and his son John 
asked farmers who used the corn pel- 
lets to check on results. And Bremco 
mill men made frequent calls on corn 
pellet customers. 

Beef cattle did well on the pellets 
for one to two months, when they 
were fed with supplements. Feeding 
comparison was made with ear corn 
and as a complete source of carbo- 
hydrates. 

After two months, the Poppes re- 
port, the corn pellet ration could not 


Bremco Alfalfa Mills, Inc., New 
Bremen, Ohio, has completed its sec- 
ond season of pelleting whole corn 
plants and has done some experi- 
menting with oat and wheat plant 
pellefS 

“Thus far, the results from corn 
plant pelleting seem to indicate the 
pellets have a place in the feeding 
ration of many animals,” says Arnold 
Poppe, Bremco owner. “After a few 
more tests, we will know definitely 
what to expect on a regular produc- 
tion schedule.” Their tests indicate 
that the whole corn plant may be a 
low protein feed which can be pro- 
duced at a low processing cost, and 
it is believed that oat pellets from 
the whole plant will work out in sow | 5 
and dairy rations. 

Bremco began corn plant pelleting 
under adverse corn crop conditions 
in 1958. Due to an unusually wet sea- 
son, farmers did not have enough 
corn. Fields had been flooded, and 
this meant some replanting. Thus, 
as fall neared, many farmers found 
that they had only one third of their 
usual corn crop in the offing. Some 
corn acreage was estimated to yield 
about 35 bu. an acre, or about 2 tons 
of dry matter. 

The Bremco company contracted 
with some farmers to try corn plant 
pelleting. They sent crews into the 
field to cut the corn and chop it 
there. Then the corn was hauled to 
the mill, dehydrated, ground and pel- 
leted. A quarter inch pellet was the 
size used. The firm’s 100 h.p. Cali- 
fornia pellet mill did the job. 

Farmers were charged $25 ton for 
the processing, including the pellet- 
ing. Bremco Mills processed from 10 
















CHOPPING—This is the way Brem- 
co Mills chops whole corn plants in 
the field. Chopping is followed by de- 
hydrating, grinding and pelleting. 





PELLETS—John Poppe (left), son of Arnold Poppe, owner of Bremco Al- 
falfa Mills, Inc., New Bremen, Ohio, checks truck load of whole corn plant 
pellets with farmer who bought pellets. 





compete with ear corn in fattening 
and finishing cattle. However, they 
say, corn pellets appear to have a 
definite place in the early feeding 
program of steers. They have proved 
to have high palatability and can also 
be used in dairy rations. 


Longer Season Studied 


This year, with a better corn crop, 
farmers are using corn from land 
which is yielding 70-80 bu. an acre, 
and thus such pelleting should show 
better results, Mr. Poppe says. 

To-lengthen the production season 
for the pelleting of corn, Mr. Poppe 
reports, it would seem necessary to 
have corn which will yield at least 
6 tons per acre of dry matter. Also 
it seems necessary, economically, to 
have corn with varying maturity 
dates. With heavier corn yields and 
a longer maturing season, Mr. Poppe 
believes corn plant pelleting would 
work out economically for the mill 
and its customers. 

There is also a_ possibility, says 
Mr. Poppe, that the whole corn plant 
pellet can be fed with an alfalfa pel- 
let as a protein source, and then fin- 
ish steers on ground corn. The corn 
plant pellets can also be used in 
brood sow rations, for they are not 
too high in energy, help milk flow 
and sows will not get too fat on it. 

The production of corn plant pel- 
lets appears to be a little harder on 
mill machinery than alfalfa, the Pop- 
pes report. 

Work With Other Grains 


This year the firm has experiment- 
ed also with pelleting other whole 
grain plants. For instance, oats were 
cut from a 120-acre plot when the 
oats were headed out (silo stage), 
chopped in the field, hauled to the 
plant, dehydrated, ground and pel- 
leted. Tests indicate that the oat pel- 
lets are high in vitamin A (up to 
70,000 units), and that they have 
about 10-11% protein. 


Alfalfa stands under the cut oats 


were also excellent. 
The Poppes also made some wheat 





plant pellets which proved to have 
a 9% protein content. The wheat 
was cut when very heavy and head- 
ed. The crop ran about 1 ton per 
acre. The wheat was cut on May 10, 
1959, chopped in the field, hauled to 
the plant, dehydrated, ground and 
pelleted. On July 6, Bremco Mills 


made another cutting of the wheat | 


field and got a yield of 1 ton per 
acre. Thus they had two crops off 
the field by July 6, at a time when 
some other farmers had only one 
crop. 


The pelleting season runs from late | 
August until Oct. 1. With the end of 
the 1959 season past, the manage- | 


ment of Bremco feels that much 
more data will be available on corn 


plant, wheat plant and oat plant pel- | 


let values. 
The firm has a 400-acre farm on 
which it grows corn and other crops, 


and it is these grains that are used | 


in whole plant pelleting experiments. 


— 
—_ 


South Texas Elevator 
Group Elects Officers 





BEEVILLE, TEXAS — The new | 
president of the South Texas Country | 


Elevators Assn. is Warren LeBour- 
veau, manager of the Mathis Grain 
& Elevator Co. Also elected at the 
semi-annual meeting was George 


Hoffman of the Alice Cotton Oil Co. 


as vice president and Grady Clark of 
the Eastern Seed Co. in Corpus 
Christi as secretary-treasurer, his 
second term. 

They represent an area 
membership of more than 80 grain 
storage facilities. 

The out-going president, George 
Spikes of Beeville, said the era of 
government storage may be nearing 
an end, and that operators should 
gear their plans for these changes. 

One potential may be in livestock 
feeding, he said, and elevators should 
encourage further utilization of grain 
as local livestock feed. 





AN 
INTERESTING 
FIGURE 


about 


Sweet Suni: Citrus Pulp 


SUNI-CITRUS PULP has been a 
favorite among feed dealers and 
dairymen because it is manufactured 
under strict laboratory control, and 
any change in its quality has been 


for the better. Between April 27 and September 3, 1959, the state of 
Florida made several analyses of our citrus pulp. Results showed be- 
tween 63.3 and 65.5 N.F.E. The usual guarantee of citrus pulp is 55 
N.F.E, We are going to continue this same processing during the current 
season. If the type of fruit is the same as last year, we will then raise 


our N.F.E. guarantee. 


JUST ANOTHER REASON WHY 


7HEY MOO FOR MOke® 


+ 





Please contact our Sales Agents: 
COCKE and COMPANY 
208 Williom-Oliver Building 
ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
JAckson 5-4576 





Our family has been growing citrus in Florida continuously since 1908 





with a | 
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Weigh the Facts... You're Way Ahead with 


MOTOR TRUCK 


Welded Steel 
SCALES 


LONGER LIFE 


MORE ACCURATE 
WEIGHTS 


LOWER 
INSTALLATION 
AND MAIN- 
TENANCE 
cosTs 


SIMPLER 
DESIGN 


Murphy-Cardinal Scales combine the strength of high tensile STEEL and 
the simplicity of ADVANCED DESIGN to bring you greater all ‘round 
economy. Murphy-Cardinal’s Double Link Suspension Bearings absorb 
heavy impacts and provide a sturdy free floating platform of either 
concrete or timber. Capacities and platform sizes available on~ request. 


Write Today 
For Complete 


. - 
Information WEBB CITY, MO 


U.S.A. 


H,8,8,08,09,08,8,08,09,0,09,0,0,10 


Your poultry and 
livestock feeds need 


U.S. 1.0.-METHIONINE 


QUICKLY SOLUBLE AND READILY AVAILABLE UNDER STRESS CONDITIONS 


P. O. BOX 28 





Modern high-energy feeds require the addition of the 
true amino-acid, U.S.I. pt-Methionine. Pet foods as well as 
broiler, poultry and certain other livestock feeds are greatly 
improved by use of this quickly soluble and readily avail- 
able essential sulfur-containing amino-acid. You get the 
top-quality, fully active amino-acid from U.S.I., pioneer 
producer of pL-Methionine. 


For service and supply call U.S.1. 
at the nearest office below 


Atlanta: 2713 Springdale Road 
East Point, Georgia, POplar 6-8039 


Baltimore: 200 East Joppa Road, VAlley 5-1141 
Boston: 150 Causeway Street, CApital 7-8140 
Chicago: 624 S. Michigan Avenue, WAbash 2-1650 
Cincinnati: 3317 Glenmore Avenue, MOntana 2-1222 
Cleveland: Rockefeller Building, CHerry 1-0073 
Detroit: 1448 Wabash Avenue, WOodward 1-4220 
Kansas City, Mo.: 903 McGee Street, Victor 2-2413 
Los Angeles: 1901 West 8th Street, DUnkirk 8-1423 
Louisville: 7th & Bernheim Lane, MElrose 6-2511 


Minneapolis: 2429 University Ave., S. E., 
FEderal! 2-7311 


New Orleans: 708-9 Maritime Bidg., JAckson 2-0521 
New York: 420 Lexington Avenue, OXford 7-0700 


Philadelphia: One Bala Ave., Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 
MOhawk 4-5110 


San Francisco: 220 Montgomery St., EXbrook 7-3250 
St. Louis: 1401 Brentwood Bivd., WOodiand 1-4400 


H,8,0,09,09,0,08,09,0,09,0,09,0,8 


USTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corporation 
99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Hf, 8,8,089,8,08,09,09,09,09,08,0,0 
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‘always FIRST 





— Bas aie 


with the BE. 


For prompt deliveries of high 


blackstrap molasses, your most de 


source is NATIONAL! Write, p 
today for quotations! 


ALL ANNEX 


NATIONAL MOLASSES 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 
Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 
1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 














* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 











COMPUTER 


(Continued from page 29) 





or output. The only computer of this 
type built so far is an experimental 
model used for calculating least-cost 
feed formulas. (Use of the computer 
is discussed in the accompanying ar- 
ticle by Dr. Hutton.) 

Ability of the machine to solve 
problems depends on new adaptations 
of linear programming. The practical 
usefulness of any answer, Dr. Hutton 
notes, is dependent on the accuracy 
of the data fed into the machine. 
Since feed ingredient costs are easily 
ascertained, the answers in this field 
are quite accurate. 

Operation of the machine may be 
made to appear fairly simple, the 
Penn State announcement said. Out- 
wardly it is a black box, like a radio 
console, with two or more series of 
knobs and a swinging needle indica- 
tor. Electric power is needed to oper- 
ate it because computations are made 
controlling the flow of electric cur- 
rent. Certain characteristics of a 
dairy feed, such as bulk, TDN or 
digestible energy, and protein content 
are represented by electric circuits 
within the machine. 

Cost of the ingredients in a feed 
mix currently in use is set on one 
series of dials. Costs of other ingredi- 
ents that could be used, such as bran, 
corn, distillers dried grains and like, 
are set on other series, simply by 
turning the right knobs. Suppose the 
question is whether soybean oil meal 
may profitably be added to the ration. 
The operator turns an indicator knob 
to the oil meal and the needle indica- 
tor points to a price. If the meal may 
be bought for less than the indicated 
price, it may be added to the ration 
with a decrease in mix cost. A set 
of charts used in conjunction with 
this computer permits least-cost mix 
formulation without hand calculation. 





“With our BROWER MIXER we handle 


any size feed order 


and get it out ON TIME” 








Pullorum Testing 
Down in October 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Consider- 
ably fewer turkeys and chickens were 
tested during October for pullorum 
disease than in October, 1958, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

The testing of heavy white breeds 
totaled 97,742—down 6% from Octo- 
ber, 1958. The number of other 
heavy breeds, mostly broad breasted 
bronze, totaled 364,820—down 28% 
from October last year. The number 
of light breed turkeys tested totaled 
34,359—a decrease of 54% from Oc- 
tober, 1958. 

During the period July through Oc- 
tober, testings of heavy white breeds 
were 1% larger than during these 
months in 1958. Testings of other 
heavy breeds were down 20%. Total 
testings of all heavy breeds for the 
period July through October were 
down 14% from the same period in 
1958. The testings of light breed tur- 
keys during the months July through 
October, 1959, were 51% less than 
during these months a year earlier 

In the states for which compari- 
sons are available, 2,881,615 chickens 
for supplying broiler hatching eggs 
were tested during October—down 
8% from October, 1958. Testings July 
through October of this year totaled 
8,708,615—down 3% from testings 
during this period in 1958. 

The number of chickens for other 
purposes (egg-type) tested in Octo- 
ber totaled 1,909435—down 18% 
from October, 1958. The number 
tested July through October, 1959, 
totaled 3,927,453—down 16% from 
the number tested during this period 
in 1958. 


Salt Company Moves 


CLARKS SUMMIT, VT Inter- 
national Salt Co., Inc., has moved 
its headquarters to Clarks Summit, 
according to a recent announcement 
International Salt formerly had its 
main offices in Scranton 
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“We use our Brower Mixer to make our own brand of 
feeds, and estimate 15% gain in feed profits. We also 
do custom mixing, and the number of customers we serve 
has increased about “4 Before =» ” our Brower 
Mixer we were bl handl arge tonnage; 
now we handle orders we any size on get them out on 
time. The mixer operation very satisfactory — 
no trouble of any kind. Very economical to operate, it 
turns out capacity tonnage at a very low power cost.’ 


BROWER 
Whitlwind NUXER 


Whirls the ingredients instead of just stirring or 
tumbling them. 


Says J. M. Munguia 
} M Munguia & Sor 











Produces the most thorough mix obtainable. 


Fast — produces perfect blends in about 10 
minutes. 


Economical — power cost only 3¢ to 5¢ a ton. 


A size for every need — 700, 1200, 2000, 3000 
and 4000 Ibs. per batch capacities . . . above- 
floor and below-floor models. 


x Heavy welded steel construction — built for 


years of trouble-free service. 


DANNEN 


=o a 
DANNEN MILLS, 
! 


cae ; 
WJ oss rva n 


be : ROW ide Ss 
tie FOR FREE CATALOG ANU ACT ip vides easy inspect 


IN feed be 
402 N. 3rd, Quincy, ll. < COMPan, 


World’s Largest Sellin= Mixer 
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“Purina always is first with new ideas that help us,” says “Bud" Swanson. 
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“We've grown because Purina 


helped us help farmers” 


—says Byron (“Bud”) Swanson, 


Swanson Elevator Co., New Sharon, la. 


“All I know about the feed business, I learned 
from Purina,’”’ says Mr. Swanson. “Without the 
help of our Purina Salesman and the support 
Purina has given us, we could not have enjo 
the growth we have attained in the New 
Sharon market. 


“Purina Salesman Ray Smith does not just ae 
come and take orders. He brings us ideas, with — Swanson's grain bank, part of which is shown here, hos 
complete workable plans. He helps us sell key 30,000-bushel capacity and is being expanded. It now 
customers and helps us keep them sold. He has serves 200 customers in the New Sharon area. 
brought us details on modern farming practices 
such as ‘Pig Parlors,’ multiple farrowing, caged 
layers, Check-R-Mixing, bulk delivery, and grain 
banking. We need all these to serve the New 
Sharon farming community. 


‘‘We have been able to give better service 
because of the help we have had in training em- 
ployees and because of Purina Research develop- 
ments that have enabled us to help farm folks.” 


* * * . 


Swanson Elevator Company has been identified by 
the Checkerboard Sign for 7% years. The organ- 
ization has been backed by national advertising 
and has followed Purina local advertising and pro- = Swanson's buys grain on the farms around New Shoron. 
motional plans. Today, Swanson's volume is 11% _it may be sold on the market or ground, mixed with Purine 
times what it was the first year. Concentrates and delivered in bulk to feeders. 











PURINA...vouR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 





Farmers bring their grain to 
Swanson's for processing. This 
load was brought in by Donald 
Baker for shelling. Other farm 
folks get their grain Check-R- 
Mixed at Swanson’s. 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW PRODUCTS - 


NEW SERVICE -« 


NEW LITERATURE 
DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 


— 


Ass 
et AAS 


ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


No. 7714—Belt | 
Cleaner | 


Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing | 
Co. announces the “Spring Type Belt 
Cleaner,” designed to clean sticking 
material from high speed conveyor 
belts. The cleaner consists of a row 
of thin, spring steel wiper blades, 





| announce 


ject, the company says. False black- 
leg is known as black disease in 
sheep. In cattle, the infection and its 
symptoms are almost indistinguish- 
able from true blackleg. In sheep, 
black disease accompanies or follows 
infestation by liver flukes. The vac- 
cine is marketed under the Jen-Sal 
label as “Clostridium Chauvei-Septi- 
cum-novyi Bacterin.” For details, 
check No. 7716 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7723—Spot 
Removal Unit 


Rolfes Grain Aeration Companies, 
the introduction of the 
“Spot-O-Rator,” designed to elimin- 


| ate crusting and hot spots in flat, 
small bin and vertical storage. The 
|} unit has a % h.p. high pressure cen- 


each with an _ individual pressure | 
spring. The wiper blades are set per- 
pendicular to the belt surface, but 
diagonal to travel of belt. As the belt | 
passes over the cleaner, each blade | 
wipes a path clean and dry, the com- 
pany says. As the blades overlap, the | 
entire carrying surface is covered. | 
For additional information, check No. | 
7714 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7716—3-Way 
Vaccine 


A vaccine designed to protect 
against a type of false blackleg in 
cattle and sheep is now available in 
combination with blackleg and mal- 
ignant edema bacterin all in one pro- 
duct from Jensen-Salsbery Labora- 
tories, Inc. The 3-way vaccine is the 
result of a four year research pro- 


No. 7714—Belt Cleaner 

No. 7715—Egg Cleaning 
Compound 

No. 7716—3-Way Vaccine 

No. 7717—Alll Bulk Transport 

No. 7718—Colf Scour Treatment 


(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


Others (list numbers) .... 


Send me information on the items marked: 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


trifugal fan, and will deliver 420 


r 








C.F.M. against 1% in. static pressure 
(water gauge) or 640 C.F.M. against 


ture is a 10 ft. polyethylene apron. 
The apron 


prevents short circuiting or channel- 
ing of air right next to the duct, the 
company says. For more information, 
check No. 7723 on the coupon and 
mail. 


=< cK CK KK KC CK ee ee eT we ww Oe ew ee 


. A we Ay Machine 
Feeder 


. 7721 —Bulk Hog 

. Hog Farrow’ 

. 7723—Spot Removal 

. 7724—Counter Bulletin 


Stall 
nit 
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is placed on the grain | ; : . 
around the top of the duct which | Further information can be obtained 


is inserted into the grain. The apron | -_ , Mego 
and mailing to this publication. 





No. 7715—Egg 
Cleaning Compound 

An egg cleaner and sanitizer has 
been formulated under the trade 
name “Sta-Good” for use in all types 
of egg washers, and will be dis- 


tributed by Anderson Box Co. The 
product will be offered in two separ- 


the intestinal tract, with one stay- 
ing in the intestinal tract to fight 
infectious scours, and the other be- 
ing absorbed into the blood to fight 
pneumonia. A third ingredient is for 
helping restore inflamed intestinal 
walls to normal, the company says. 
For more information, check No. 
7718 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7719—Bag Closing 
Machine 


Crown-Zellerbach Corp. announces 
the development of the “Crown 
Thermo-Tape Machine” for in-plant 
closure of sewn bags with polyethy- 
lene-coated tape. The machine heat 
seals the coated kraft tape to the 
bag top to stop sifting. The unit, ac- 
cording to the company, fits into 
the production line in synchronization 
with the sewing machine. The filled 
multiwall bag moves into the sewing 
machine and then passes through the 
tape machine with no manual assis- 
tance. The tape cutting is automatic 
as is the tape feed mechanism. The 
tape, with as little as 10 lb. polyethy- 
lene coating gives permanent 100% 
seal against leakage through needle 
holes. Softened by heat, the poly- 
ethylene moulds to the stitch line in 
a permanent bond, the company says. 
For details, check No. 7719 on the 
coupon and mail. 


No. 7720—Roller Mill 
Steamer 


A box-type steamer is now avail- 
able for the Roskamp 12 by 30 grain 
roller mill, announced Roskamp Hull- 
er Manufacturing Co., Inc. The 
steamer is designed for feed proces- 





ate formulas—a non-foaming type for | 
use in aero-agitation type washers, | 


and a regular low-sudsing type for 


% in. static pressure. Another fea- all other kinds of washers. The clean- 


ing compound will be packed in 7 Ib. 
cans, 25-lb. pails and 100 Ib. drums. 


by checking No. 7715 on the coupon 


No. 7717—All Bulk 


| Transport 


The addition of an all bulk trans- 


port to the “Chief” line of self-un- | 


loading transports has _ been 
nounced by Henderson Manufactur- 
ing Co. The Model BT-300R has twin 
floor auger conveyors and is com- 
pletely hydraulic in operation, the 


company says. The unit features a 
push-button control system that en- 
ables the operator to control the 
entire unloading operation from one 
central push-button hydraulic con- 
trol panel. The unit is available with 
either auger or air-unloading sys- 
tems, and is built in sizes up to 40 
ft. in length. For details, check No. 
7717 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7718—Calf Scour 
Treatment 


Hess & Clark announce the avail- 
ability of “Calf Scour Tabs” for the 
treatment of both bacterial scours 
and pneumonia and for repairing in- 
flamed intestinal walls. The tabs, ac- 
cording to company literature, di- 
solve quickly. Two drugs pass into 


an- | 


sors who roll barley, or who wish to 
get a better crimp on oats, the com- 
pany says. The unit is made of 10 
gauge metal and stands 48 in. high. 
For more information, check No. 
7720 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7724—Counter 
Bulletin 


A line of heavy-duty counters for 
| indication, recording and automatic 
| oes of material is described 
in a four page bulletin released by 
| Richardson Scale Co. The bulletin is 
| illustrated with 13 photographs. 
Models designed for use with ma- 
chinery all along the line of material 
flow, in receiving, process and in- 
ventory control, are discussed. Also 
described are integrated ticket-print- 
ing components and impulsing switch- 
es. One page shows the chief design 
features of five basic types of mech- 
anically actuated counters. For cop- 
ies, check No. 7724 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7722—Hog 
Farrowing Stall 


Mahaska Industries, Inc., has add- 
ed a farrowing stall to its line of 
livestock and poultry equipment. The 
stall features all-steel construction, 

















and has a solid steel end to prevent 
floor drafts from reaching the little 
pigs. It can be assembled in a few 
seconds, the company says, by tight- 
ening four wing nuts. It can be as- 
sembled in a series or individually, 
without fastening to the floor. To 
store or move during clean up, the 
crate can be completely collapsed 
and stored in a small space, company 
literature says. It is adjustable to 
handle sows weighing from 200 Ib. 
to 700 lb. The stali is 78 in. long, 26 
in. wide and weighs 62 Ib. For de- 
tails, check No. 7722 on the coupon 
and mail. 


No. 7721—Bulk Hog 
Feeder 


Pannier Bulk Feeder, Inc., an- 
nounces a bulk hog feeder which was 
designed by farm management field- 
men. Capacity of up to 10 tons re- 
duces chore time and feed storage 
problems, the company says. The 
hogs walk in and can eat in comfort, 





hinged 
shades make it easy to close off the 


the company says. Heavy 
feeder and protect pigs from the 
sun. It has heavy creosoted runners 
and is crossbraced with steel rods. 
There are sizes and models for all 
hog needs, company literature says. 
For details, check No. 7721 on the 
coupon and mail 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
heen described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7696 — Cab-controlled unload- 
ing, Henderson Mfg. Co. 

No. 7697—Winter sales promotion, 
American Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 

No. 7698 — Product list, Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc. 

No. 7699—Urea product, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

No. 7700—Feed box accessory, Su- 
denga Industries. 





IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


(Dj 











Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘reum 


| SUPREME Brand 


| Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 





= 








No. 7701—Scale data sheet, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

No. 7702—Folder on dairy feeding, 
U.S. Industrial Chem. Co. 

No. 7708 — Bulk delivery unit, 
Knoedler Manufacturers. 

No. 7704—Bulk feed tank, Butler 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7705—Corn sheller, Bryant En- 
gineering Co. 

No. 7706—Hog equipment 
Brower Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7707 — Injectable iron promo- 
tion, American Cyanamid Co. 

No. 7708—Folder on feeders, Jacob- 
son Machine Works, Inc. 

No. 7709—Discharge collector, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7710—Laryngotracheitis vac- 
cine, American Scientific Laborator- 
ies, Inc. 

No. 7711—Belt 
B-I-F Industries. 

No. 7712—Coccidiosis vaccine, 
Dorn & Mitchell Laboratories 

No. 77183—Bulk truck body, Pro- 
ductive Acres Manufacturing Co. 


folder, 


weigher bulletin, 
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| An Alert, Healthy Dog... A RYDE-Fed Dog 





ha 





Ryde’s FLAKED 
DOG FOOD 


FED DRY! NO MOISTENING! 


Ryde's is so well balanced nutritionally, your cus 
tomers will notice the difference in thelr dogs’ 
heclth and vigor after feeding Ryde's for just 
two weeks! TRY THIS PROVEN PROFIT-MAKER. 
You can count on Ryde's to sell and continue to 
sell and to show a steady profit. 


Ryde's Flaked Dog Food is sold exclu- 
sively to the Feed Trade and Pet Shops 


In 5, 25 and 50-Ib. Bags for Customer Convenience 


RY D E & C O . 3939 So. Union Ave., Chicago 9, Ill. 








“To provide... 





TOP CUSTOM |MILLING SERVICE _ 
YOU NEED THE BEST EQUIPMENT 


—_ 


A Strong-Scott 48-inch 
Power-Flo Separator is 
used to size pellets and 
crumbles. A 24-inch 
Power-Flo is used for 
scalping incoming in- 
gredients. 


EQUIPMENT DESIGNED FOR BETTER PROCESSING 


The 


— 






















Willis Souder (above), owner of Sauder's 
Feed Service, operates the new mill in the 
foreground, plus the old mill and the mod- 
ern feed store. 


The Strong-Scott Quick-Change Hammer- 
mill operates with 60 HP on the mill and 
is equipped with a Strong-Scott Feeder- 
Magnetic-Sepoarator. 


A 2 ton (44 x 12) Triple Ac- 
tion Mixer, with facilities for 
adding molasses, has double 
air operated gotes for fast 
discharge into o surge bin 






Mfg. Co. 


451 Toft Street, N.E. 
Minnecpolis 13, Minnesota 








rely on STRONG-SCOTT,” 


That's one reason we ~~ 
says Willis Sauder, 


owner of 


Sauder’s Feed Service, 


i 
ee. | 
Tremont, Illinois. : 


In March of 1958, Sauder’s Feed Service 
built a new 21,000 square ft. plant for custom 
milling. ‘‘We were out-growing the old mill, 


where we 


could handle only five ton at a 


time,” says Willis, “‘so we contacted Hogon- 
son Construction Co. of Minneapolis to build 
us an efficient mill with plenty of capacity. 


“Our new plant is a push-button, batch- 
mixing mil] and includes storage capacity of 


500 tons. 


In additix 


duces eno 


” 


ym to custom milling, Sauder pro- 
ugh brand feeds to keep his 3 bulk 


trucks busy. ““As you can imagine, this puts 
quite a strain on our mixing and grinding 
equipment, but the efficiency of our Strong- 
Scott Hammermill and Triple Action Mixer 
gives us the capacity we need and a finished 
product our customers like,” added Willis. 


| would like more information on: 


{ |] Hammermill 


|_| Feeder 
Firm Nome 


Title 


Mixer 


Magnetic Separator 


Power-Flo Separator 








Address 








Signed: 


Dept. TI-59 
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Pellets for Pigs Show 
Advantages Over Meal 


FARGO, N.D.—Summing up re- 
search records for the last eight 
years for about 1,000 pigs of several 
breeds and crosses, the agricultural 
experiment station at North Dakota 
Agricultural College concludes that 
pelleted feed has a substantial ad- 
vantage when compared with rations 
in meal form. 

In the comparisons of pellets with 
meal rations the pigs on pellets 
gained 8% faster than those on meal 
rations. 

This advantage in favor of pellets 
is slightly less than that reported 
previously for barley rations. It is 
explained by the fact that the eight- 
year summary includes not only bar- 
ley and oat rations, which respond 
very favorably to pelleting, but also 
rations based on corn and hulled 
oats as the main grains which show 


little or no advantage to pelleting. 

The research at NDAC has shown 
that the value of pelleting is in 
proportion to the fiber content of 


| the grains used. With low fiber ra- 


tions there is little advantage, but 


| the advantage goes up as the amount 


of fiber in the ration is increased. 
Pigs on pellets required about 16% 
less feed per pound of gain. 





New Egg Program 


HOUSTON, TEXAS — On-the-farm 
egg pick-up service for members is 
to begin soon, according to the Coast- 


al Egg Producers Assn. 


The association, a cooperative, was 


| organized recently. 


Members bring their eggs to CEPA 
headquarters. There the eggs are 


| cooled, candled, graded and cartoned 
| according to state law. Then they are 


sold to distributors and food stores. 
So far, CEPA has members in Har- 


| ris, Galveston, Montgomery, Waller 
| and Chambers counties. 





Ohio Farm Equipment 
Firm Reorganizes 


TOLEDO, OHIO — The National 
Ideal Co., Toledo, has completed a 
reorganization of its sales depart- 
ment, according to W. L. Krapp, 
president. 

The farm division, under the su- 
pervision of Lewis Frautschi, vice 
president and general manager of the 
company, will handle sales for all 
“Premier” poultry and livestock 
equipment and related lines. R.. E. 
Maxfield, eastern division sales man- 
ager, and Lynn Myers, western divi- 
sion sales manager, will report di- 
rectly to Mr. Frautschi. The garden 
division, under the supervision of T. 
C. Bales, Jr., vice president, will han- 
dle sales of horticultural products 
and poultry litter. A. S. Friedman 
continues as vice president of the 
manufacturing division. 

Mr. Krapp stated that the new 
alignment had been necessitated by 





to replace dried whey 


pound for pound... 


.O.B. Hampshire, Illinois 


hordens 


standardized special blend of Milk and Grain fermen- 
tation factors providing...standardized whey factor 
activity for surer growth * 50% more protein * easier 
handling — free-flowing, no caking * guaranteed ribo- 
flavin content of 14 mg. per pound * year ’round 


availability * low lactose * and it carries transit 


Laboratories and Test Farms at Elgin, Illinois 


Phone or wire 
booking collect to 


Yi] COMPANY 


FEED SUPPLEMENTS DEPARTMENT 


360 Madison Avenue 


New York 17, New York 
Tel.: MUrray Hill 7-4100 Ext. 680 


FERMACTO 400 OMNI-MIX BORDEN’S 300 





AWARDS — Dale W. McMillen 
(right), founder of Central Soya Co., 
presents “Dale W. McMillen” Awards 
to Thomas J. Suelzer, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., and Harold A. Glazner (left), 
Chattanooga, Tenn., at the 25th an- 
nual sales convention of McMillen 
Feed Mills, a division of Central Soya, 
held recently in French Lick, Ind. Re- 
ceiving awards in absentia were Nor- 
man H. Witte, Decatur, Ind., and 
Walter Bain, Chicago, lll. The awards 
were presented in recognition of the 
men’s contribution to the company’s 
growth. The men were selected “on 
the basis of ability, an inquiring mind, 
character, humility and determina- 
tion.” Mr. Suelzer is manager, meal 
and oil sales department; Mr. Glazner 
is southeastern district sales man- 
ager; Mr. Witte is assistant technical 
director, and Mr. Bain is manager, 
industrial protein sales and service. 





rapidly expanding sales and product 
lines, particularly in the horticul- 
tural field. National-Ideal now serves 
as the regional or national sales 
division for Sunshine peat moss and 
poultry litter, Hygeno litter, Nico 
Horticultural Perlite, Ko-K-O mulch 
and Ko-K-O meal and Jack Pot peat 
pots. 


in 


Felco Day Observed at 
Fort Dodge Dinner 


FORT DODGE, IOWA—Felco day 
was observed by the Fort Dodge 
Chamber of Commerce recently with 
a recognition dinner in honor of 
Farmers Elevator -Service Co. here. 
The plant was established in Fort 
Dodge four years ago. 

Morel M. Stientjes, general man- 
ager, was the principal speaker at 
the meeting. He pointed out that 
sales in the last fiscal year totaled 
$16,790,000, with a four-year total 
of $48,560,000. 

Felco manufactures and distributes 
72,000 tons of livestock feed and min- 
erals each year, according to Mr. 
Stientjes. Both rail and truck fa- 
cilities are used—the company owns 
a fleet of 11 trucks and 19 company 
cars. 

Schools of instruction, meetings 
and tours bring thousands of peo- 
ple to Fort Dodge each year, he 
said, with beneficial effect on the 
town’s retail business. 

Department heads of the company 
attending the dinner included: Ray- 
mond Watt, distribution manager and 
assistant general manager; Vern 
Moore, assistant to the management; 
Vernon Herwig, education director; 
Bill Kalseim, controller; Homer Por- 
ter, production manager; G. DeVries, 
advertising manager; Jim Warren, 
office salesman, and H. R. Lindberg, 
purchasing agent. 








Vaan MIXERS 
ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 
One mixer For Ali Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Both Dry 

SEND FC 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO 
@H 11 Street L collet tlintanll 
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Up Go Sales and Profits When You Sell 
BRANSON S 3 
EW GRIT FEEDING PROGRAM 


. Broiler Growers and Egg Producers can make 


Made $31.00 More Money from feed Without 
95 Gut vty Adding One Cent to that Cost! 


Per 1000 
Broilers With today’s low profit margins it is EXTREMELY IMPORTANT that both 
Broiler Growers and Egg Producers take advantage of new methods of opera- 
tion that will increase their profits. 








It is just as important that you as a feed manufacturer, jobber or dealer, know 
about new methods that will increase the profits from your feed. 


Daily results from GRAN-I-GRIT’S New Grit Feeding Program are proving 
that both Broiler Growers and Egg Producers, by getting full feed utiliza- 
tion, are making more money through feeding larger sizes of grit. 


GRAN-I-GRIT RESEARCH FIRST PIONEERED and 
PROVED that Feeding Larger Sizes of GRIT 
WOULD INCREASE PROFITS 


GRAN-I-GRIT Research Proved that larger sizes of grit, instead of passing through the 

digestive tract like small grit, stays and works in the gizzard. 

Larger sizes of grit not only grind feed finer and more efficiently in the gizzard, but keep 

the digestive tract open for full feed utilization by completely grinding feathers and fi- 

brous litter that all birds will eat. 

a By informing your customers of GRAN-I-GRIT’S New Grit Feeding Program you can 
show them HOW TO MAKE MORE MONEY FROM YOUR FEED, which in turn will 

stimulate your sales and profits. 











Get Full Details 
GRAN-I-GRIT'S 


Mew EST WITH 
Grit Feeding Program geggsey>. Eye stppeal 


We have a new GRAN-I-GRIT circular that gives full details 
of the new GRAN-I-GRIT program of feeding larger sizes 
of grit . . . the program that is proving so successful with 
both Broiler Growers and Egg Producers. Write today for a 


Top poultrymen use GRAN-I-GRIT. 
They know from experience that 
GRAN-I-GRIT is the best profit pro- 
ducing grit they can use. GRAN-|I- 
GRIT is insoluble . . . does not dis- 


solve and cannot change the mineral ‘ . 
balance of your feed. Chicks, broilers, pullets or layers must consume the proper amount of 


grit to get maximum results from feed and GRIT MUST HAVE EYE 

is pocked in 10 Ib. APPEAL before poultry will eat it. Side by side tests on poultry farms 
Feeding Packs that and by leading poultry authorities have proven that poultry of all ages 
1% time and prefer a light gray grit with black specks . . . the GRAN-I-GRIT TYPE 

- aatues paper . . » (as much as ten, fifteen, twenty to one) over grit of other colors. 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. Mount Airy, North Carolina 


Member of Granite Grit Institute of America 


THE GRIT WITH THE SHARPEST GRINDING EDGES EVER CUT 
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. Frederick Sturgis 
Vaughn & Sturgis Feeds 
Milton, Del. 


/ “One of the largest helps 
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Ed Murray 


Murray Feed-Service 
Frankford, Del. 
if noe <q 2 . Norris Godwin 


H. E. Williams & Co. 
Millsboro, Del. 


Pepipe Only reg swe.nsec 


Eee 
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Robert Short 
Georgetown, Del. 


The drug that earns statements like these 


The four men above fed about 10% million broilers last 
year. They’re experienced, successful, profit-conscious 
men. They’re not interested in fads or foolishness. 


Ed Murray: “I think nf-180 is one of the largest helps in 
the broiler industry. If we have chicks we’re not too 
sure about, we start them on nf-180. And we use nf-180 


All four have used nf-180. Here’s what they have to a lot for spot treatment and stress.” 


say about it: Norris Godwin: “In order to get good feed conversion, 


the intestinal tract has to be kept clean. Enteritis and 





Frederick Sturgis: “The ‘seven-week blues’ are a real 
problem. That’s when so many troubles seem to hit, 
during the critical seventh week. I started two test flocks 
on nf-180 . . . from day-old right through to marketing. 
Results were excellent on some heavy birds. We had a 
point spread of 133 on one flock and 101 on the other. 
If you feed nf-180 the right way, the results will be there.” 





thickening of the walls of the intestines mean chickens 
don’t get full value out of the feed. We use nf-180 to 
keep the intestinal tract clear.” 


Robert Short: “I first tried nf-180 figuring that if it 
really worked it would simplify a lot of problems, in- 
cluding purchasing. I’ve kept on using nf-180 ever since. 
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my ‘seven- -week blues ~ 


in the broiler industry!” 


at i 6 


199 


the intestinal tract clear” 


to raise broilers for the last 3 years” 


can build your broiler feed business, too! 


It’s the only drug I’ve used the last three years. Just 
this one drug does the whole job for me.” 

Improved feed conversion . . . high feed intake ...a 
good way to get chicks off to a healthy start . . . spot 
treatment for serious troubles . . . good way to carry 
birds through stress periods . . . simplified purchasing 
(one drug with such broad uses). These are just a few 
of the things broiler growers like about nf-180. They 
also like the improved finish, the reduction in runts and 
rejects, the reduced mortality, and the fact that nf-180 
can be fed right up to marketing. 


What’s in it for you? Feed men who have broiler busi- 
ness like the way nf-180 protective feeding reduces service 


a 


calls . . . and the speed with which nf-180 clears up trou- 
bles ... CRD, Hepatitis and nonspecific diseases. They 
gain extra business because of the customer satisfaction 
nf-180 builds. 

Quite likely it’s time for you to look into what nf-180 
can do for you. Want to talk it over with a Hess & Clark 


representative? We'll be glad to arrange it. 
NT-9-10 


HESS & CLARK 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
Division of Vick Chemical Company 


nf 180 
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~ MAYO SHELL CORP. 


JSTON, TEXAS 




















Company Adds to Staff 


NEW ORLEANS — West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co. has added Richard 
W. Britt to its Middle Atlantic dis- 
trict, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Jason M. Elsas, regional 
manager. 

Mr. Elsas also announced the ap- 
pointment of Lewis E. Walton as 
sales representative for the western 
district, replacing Richard Allen, who 
has been promoted to the sales staff 
of the firm’s new box plant in Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

Mr. Britt is a graduate of the 
University of Maryland and Mr. Wal- 
ton is a graduate of Long Beach 
and Pepperdine Colleges in Cali- 
fornia. 


<i 
Ne 


88RD BIRTHDAY 
WILMINGTON, DEL.—Ellwood A. 
Pierson, retired Delaware feed and 
fertilizer supply dealer, celebrated 
his 83rd birthday at an open house 
here recently. 
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7 a We certainly won’t attempt to ex- 
plain the alarming growth rate that Topsy 
seemed to achieve. . 
Pa “She just grew”. To feed users, however, it 
7 isn’t this simple. “Growth” is without question 
a the most important element in livestock feeding. It 
is a constant source of study by manufacturers, col- 
leges, experimental stations to arrive at the perfect feed 


LIKE TOPSY... 
~. THEY JUST 





. it’s enough to say, 


> balance to assure greater growth at a lower cost per pound. 


- 3 “a* : 


—_ We 
; “ 
oo 


These studies have revealed stimulating Unidentified Growth 
Factors that are found only in a meat and bone meal diet. They 


also show that 50% meat and bone meal provides: 32 times 
the calcium, 6 times the phosphorous, 2 times the riboflavin 
and niacin, 10 times the fat, and 1.14 times the protein found 
in substitute vegetable products, 


Because of this greater knowledge, more and more feed man- 
ufacturers and millers are turning to meat and bone meal as 
their choice for protein in the practical balanced diet. It is 
easy to use, it is economical, it assures the right balance of 
proteins, and highest productivity. The feeder knows that this 
adds up to better conversion, lower cost per pound of weight 
gain and INCREASED GROWTH RATE. 


Because the demand for feed with meat and bone meal is 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 





ever-increasing the wise feed manufacturer is switching to 
this source for protein. He gets better prices ant more sales 
because they do more for the feeder ... giving him greater 
profits through better results. 


Whether you are large or small, you can use meat and bone 
meal easily. The mixing is simple and economical, since the 
meat meal is received pre-ground and ready to add, with 
other ingredients, to the feed. 


Write for our free booklets that fuily describe the benefits 
found in meat and bone meal. This valuable information will 
help you increase your sales and supply you with informa- 
tion to pass along to your customers. 


national renderers association 
FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 











The two men had been standing at 
the bar for quite a while. “Hank,” 
said one to his friend, “does your 
tongue burn after you drink a lot?” 

Hank pondered the question. “Don’t 
know,” he replied thickly. “I’ve never 
been drunk enough to light it.” 


7¢¢ 


“But, Matilda,” pleaded the un- 
happy swain, “why won’t you marry 
me? There isn’t somebody else, is 
there?” 

The lass looked at his homely vis- 
age, at the ears that flapped incon- 
gruously, and at the expression on 
his face. “Oh, Clarence,” she wailed, 
“there must be!” 


o?¢¢ 


Nothing annoys a woman so much 
as having her friends drop in unex- 
pectedly to find the house looking as 
it usually does. 


¢¢¢ 


A Georgia farmer put this sign in 
front of his watermelon patch: 

One watermelon in this patch has 
been poisoned. 

Next morning the sign had been 
changed to read: 

Two watermelons in this patch 
have been poisoned. 


¢?¢¢ 


A Sultan annoyed with his harem, 
Thought up a good way to scarem; 
He brought in a mouse 
Which he freed in the house, 
And called the result harem-scarem. 


¢$¢¢ 


There was a robbery at the mu- 
seum one night and two of the skele- 
tons were so scared that their bones 
rattled. Finally one turned to the 
other and said: “If we had any guts 
we'd get out of here.” 


¢¢¢ 


The father was speaking words of 
wisdom to his son. “Remember,” he 
said, “when a woman says ‘no’ she 
means ‘maybe,’ and if she says ‘may- 
be’ she means ‘yes’.” 

“I know,” retorted his son. “But 
what does she mean when she just 
says ‘phooey’?” 











BEFORE! they used to 

call me “runt” 
until | started 
on feeds with 
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FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


3037 North Clark Street @ Chicago 14, Illinois 
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THE BIG SWING TO 


F tritiiadol 


haewcnt 


SUPERIOR, NEW 
COCCIDIOSTAT ? 


pase 


wear ro 


odo piadol giver 
top feed conversio’ 


Only TRITHIADOL has all these major advantages 


2.Effectively controls all economically im- ©,Comparatively no effect on hatchability 
portant species of coccidia. or fertility. 
WV .. -%: Z..Completely safe for poultry; harmless to F als compatible with all commonly used 
on other warm blooded animals. feed ingredients. 


JOIN THE BIG SWING J. Superior feed conversion and weight gain. S. Stable, free flowing, easily blended with 
feeds. 


TO TRITHIADOL TO... 
&%_Permits immunity te develop early. ©. Effectively reduces large roundworm and 


Effectively control coccidiosis 
< y &5 Displays no adverse effects on egg pro- tapeworm burden—a substantial aid in 
in your flocks...Get top feed con- ducti hell 
version... EXTRA PROFITS. uction, s or interior quality. any worm control program. 
See your Sterwin Technically Trained Representative or write, wire or phone collect for facts and figures on Trithiadol 


U.S. Pat. Nos. 2,836,539 and 2,844,509 


STOCKS AVAILABLE 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 














CORNELL CONFERENCE—Speakers and others are pictured in between- 
session visits during the recent Cornell Nutrition Conference in Buffalo. Left 
to right in the first picture are Joseph Chrisman, American Dehydrators Assn., 
Kansas City; Dr. W. R. Graham, The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, and Dr. 
M. L. Scott of Cornell University, the conference chairman. In the second 


bos) 


Ming n 


photo are B. O. Branson, Blatchford Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, Il, and Dr. 


J. K. Loosli of Cornell. In the third picture are Dr. S. E. Smith of Cornell, 
Dr. L. C. Cunningham of Cornell, James Browning of USDA and W. T. 
Diamond of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chicago. The AFMA 
cooperates with Cornell in sponsoring the conference. 








PENB Starts Action to Develop New 


Egg Products to Boost Egg Demand 


CHICAGO—An action program to 
create and develop new egg products 
for use in homes and mass feeding 
establishments was launched by the 
Poultry and Egg National Board at 
the La Salle Hotel here the day fol- 
lowing its board of directors session. 

The meeting was attended by 45 
egg industry leaders from coast to 
coast, including PENB directors. 
Dedicated specifically to product im- 
provement through research, they 
came from universities, food associa- 
tions, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, poultry trade press, hatcheries, 
processing firms, distributing organ- 
izations, feed companies, equipment 
firms, home economics groups and 
poultry consulting agencies. 

In calling these leaders together 
for the first time as PENB’s new 
products development committee, 
Ralph J. Thomas, president, stated, 
“PENB has embarked upon an ag- 
gressive program to build greater 
consumer demand for eggs. It is our 
firm belief the starting point must be 


| 





research and product development— 
both interrelated and basic to prog- 
ress in the direction of firmer and 
more stabilized egg markets and 
profits. 

“Scores of egg industry leaders who 


keep an alert eye on the highly com- | 


petitive race for the consumer’s food 
dollars are becoming increasingly dis- 
turbed over our depressing egg con- 
sumption pattern. 

“One reason for the market loss 
is our failure to meet the promotion 
dollars of our competitors. PENB is 
now engaged in a program to obtain 
the needed funds for a sound, aggres- 
sive well-balanced promotion pro- 
gram. Our goal by Dec. 31, 1961, is 
$1 million. 7 
__ “The second reason for the slump 
in egg usage can be traced to a to- 
tally inadequate research and new 
product development program. Indus- 
try leaders have increasingly decried 
the need for new products on conven- 
tion platforms, in committee meet- 
ings, hotel lobbies, editorials and 
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your PLUS ror PROFIT 


Dehydrated Alfalfa will boost the value of your feeds with 
high quality protein, all important vitamins and minerals 
+4 . . . Xanthopylls for better pigmentation and 
Unidentified factor(s) for growth promotion. 
MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE NATION TO SERVE YOU 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 
| 430 BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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news stories. They've asked for ac- 
tion!” 

The meeting brought action, stated 
Mr. Thomas, who, in addition, ex- 
pressed the hope that this committee 
would pave the way for increased co- 
operation with other poultry and food 
organizations in the area of research 
and product development. 


Suggestions 
Among the scores of new product 
suggestions tossed on the table during 
a rapid-fire “brain-storming” session 
were the following: Eggs in aerosol 


| package,-packaged sliced hard cooked 


eggs, egg flavoring, raw eggs in cel- 
lophane, canned deviled eggs, canned 


| fresh eggs, flavored eggs, frozen egg 


sandwich, frozen fried egg in poly- 
ethylene bag, pickled eggs, smoked 
egg dip, egg-coated cereals, diced 
whites of eggs, frozen cooked eggs in 
stick or roll form, egg spread, egg 
“yak” (thin egg wafer), egg butter- 


spread, egg mushroom. .spread,. pre- 


pared egg custard mix, eggs in paste 
tube form, egg salads in form like 
peanut butter in various flavors, de- 
hydrated whole egg that can be 
poached, riced hard cooked egg yolk 
in foil bags, eggs in liquid form like 





milk and pre-packaged deviled egg | 


mixture in tube or can. 

Prior to the creative session, Her- 
mon Miller, chief, poultry division, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, provided 
the committee with an analysis of 
egg consumption over the years with 


| that of some other foods. 


Dr. W. J. Stadelman, associate pro- 


| fessor, poultry science, Purdue Uni- | 
| versity, reported on research in prog- 
| ress in various universities on new 
| egg products. 


R. M. Hendrickson, manager, egg 
department, General Mills, said that 


only by getting new egg products 
and new uses for eggs on the market 
could the $2 billion egg industry ever 
expect to start egg use on the upward 
trend again. 

At the request of the new products 
development committee for follow- 
through action, Mr. Thomas is ap- 
pointing a working committee to 
screen the 50 or more new product 
suggestions and prepare recommen- 
dations for appropriate action by the 
committee at its second meeting to be 
announced later. 


~~ 


Columbus Club Sets 
Party, Picks Officers 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Columbus 
Feed Club officers have been named 
and the date for the annual holiday 
party and ball selected. 

In the annual election of officers, 
R. Willis Liston was elected chairman 
for 1960; H. Ralph Kagay, co-chair- 
man, and Cleon C. Welch, secretary- 
treasurer. Directors named were 
John Baringer, John Bierstecker and 
Ralph Matlock. All will be installed 
by John Wiant, chairman, at the 
Dec. 12 meeting. 

The annual holiday party and ball 
will be held Dec. 12 at the Winding 
Hollow Country Club. There will be 
entertainment and dancing. 

The first meeting in 1960 has been 
scheduled for Jan. 4 at the Virginia 
Hotel. 
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NEW FEED MILL 
ST. MEINRAD, IND. — Spencer 
County Farm Bureau Cooperative is 
building a new feed mill here to re- 
place one that ground grain for more 
than a century. Stanley Bednarczyk 





' is manager of the cooperative. 





ATLAS ANNOUNCES 


Agricultural Twine Dealers’ Prices, 1959-60 Season 




















onan einai sie BINDER TWINE ROUND-TY FOB DOCKS : 
"Golden" Harvest Twines ee ° 525’-90 Ib. peer Ib. . . 
. . . $7.25 bl. .25 bl. ew Orleans /Houston 
Finest Quality Mexican Twines $6.00 bl. $7.35 bl. $6.35 bl. Philadelphia/New York 
; 500’-110 Ib. 600’-100 Ib. | 750’-80 Ib. 
ORIGINAL WINDMILL BRAND |231/-325 tb. 257/-290 Ib. ain AT,” 
dais $7.60 bl. $8.80b1. $9.80bl. | $7.30b1 renahietbutton Yor 
Holland Made $7.75 bl. $9.00 bl. $10.00b1. | $7.45 bl. Chicago 
HEGA BRAND "RED SIGNAL" 231/-325 Ib. 600-100 Ib. 
Th Pom. oe params, ev wade waeut. Peiasdelshta/Mow York 
er $7.75 bi. $10.00 bl. Chicago 











Doon Brand (Canadian) Twine Prices Available on Request 


Franchised Territories 


Early Shipment — Early Orders — Cash 


For Full Details Write or Call: 


Fully Guaranteed Knotiess, Uniform and Treated Quality Twines: Seldom Equalled—Never Excelled 


BIG DISCOUNTS ON: 


ATLAS CORDAGE COMPANY, 219 E. North Water St., Chicago 11, Ill. Michigan 2-2480 
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Ogilvie Feed Division 
Sees Continued Gains 


TORONTO—Sales in its Miracle 
Feeds division, which have increased 
steadily over the year, are expected 
to make “still larger gains,” accord- 
ing to the annual report of the Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Meanwhile, business in animal 
feeds recently has felt the impact 
of a reduction in the livestock popu- 
lation, particularly hogs, but im- 
proved earnings from this department 
are anticipated, according to the re- 
port. The report covers the year end- 
ing Aug. 31, 1959. 


As a whole, the company reported | 


a rise in consolidated net income 
from $1,896,462 in fiscal 1958 to $3,- 


655,963 in 1959. This is an increase | 


of $1,759,503 over 1958. 

Grain elevator earnings were some- 
what better than in the previous 
year, but below earnings in other 
post-war years. 

Improvement in earnings from op- 
erations came largely from flour 
mills, although the feed mills and 
starch division also showed improve- 
ments. 


In the report, the Miracle Feeds | 


division was described as “one of the 
most important” in the company, 
with plants at Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Medicine Hat and Edmonton. 

Under laboratory control and sci- 
entific supervision, the Miracle Feeds 
division offers a complete range of 
high-efficiency feeds for all classes 


of livestock and poultry, as well as | 


highly-specialized feeds for mink, 
rabbits, dogs and laboratory animals, 
the report stated. 

“The Miracle Feeds branch of the 
business occupies a strong position 
in the profitable feed industry, and 
this position is continually being 
strengthened by new and stronger 
dealer promotions, increased adver- 
tising in farm papers and the use 
of radio time in rural areas,” said 
the report. 

The report also outlined to share- 
holders the scope of its other sub- 
sidiary operations for the year. 

Industrial Grain Products, Ltd., is 
a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
company and now operates function- 
ally as the sales organization for 
the starch and chemical division of 
Ogilvie. 
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Swine Feeding Unit 


DEFIANCE, OHIO—Dr. J. Wade, 
Defiance County veterinarian, is es- 
tablishing what may be one of the 
largest swine feeding units within 
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ILLINOIS FEED MEETING—These 


gates who attended the joint convention of the Illinois 
Feed Assn. and the Illinois Poultry & Hatchery Federa- 


tion recently at Springfield, Ill. In the picture at the left 
(left to right): Quintin Siemer, Siemer Milling Co.; Em- 


are six of the dele- 
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mett Johnson, Faultless Milling OCo., and I. E. (King) 
Harrod, Allied Mills, Inc., talk, while in the picture at 
the right, Bob Fischer, Critic Feeds; H. H. Schweitzer, 
Shippers Supply, and E. H. Jones, Critic Feeds, get to- 
gether. (Photes by Truman Fowler.) 





the Ohio, Michigan and Indiana area. 
The entire unit will be 352 ft. long 


and 40 ft. wide and will feed 1,200 | 


hogs. The building is divided into 12 
sections. In 3% months, Dr. Wade 


said he will have ail 12 units filled. | 
| He plans to buy and market 100 swine 


a week. 





LA 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





BUDDE 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 











CHAMPION 


MOBIL 





E MILL 


~ CHAMPION MILLE MBER Uni 


for dealers who want to provide the best 
available ON- THE - FARM feed service. 


Champion mobile units equipped with this shell- 
er arrangement provide dealers with a more 


COMPLETE on-the-farm 
potential feed sales. With 


service—and increase 
this arrangement, ear 


corn and grain are fed right into the hammer- 
mill or into the sheller—without an auxiliary 
feeder! A simple control valve in the feeder head 
diverts the ear corn into the sheller or into the 


mill unit, as desired. The 
from the sheller into the 


shelled corn is carried 


grinding chamber by 


EQUIPMENT 





Champion air unloading system — 


Y EDITORIALS 
¥ WANT ADS 


NEW 
PRODUCTS 
...vital... timely... 
weekly...only in 


FEEDSTUFFS 


the industry's finest, cleanest air system 
ever installed on any mill and mixer unit 
By furnishing both air system and/or auger 
discharge, Champion units provide com- 
plete unloading convenience. 


This is the simplest, 
arrangement ever of- 
grinding and mixing 
full information. 


a screw-fan arrangement. 
most trouble-free, sheller 
fered to the mobile feed 
industry. Write today for 


CHAMPIONS Are Built to Build YOUR Business 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 
2109 COMO AVE. SOUTHEAST = * = MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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vA “FEED MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


mm 4 4 A tnetans 
Y= Duty Truck Hoists 




















Vertical 


ECONOMY Alnico 1 
Mixers 


Ear Corn Permanent Magnetic 
Crusher Feeders Separators 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed Industry 
1090 Tenth Avenue §S, E. Dept. M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 





Kent Penwell R. J. Balsiey 


Abbott Laboratories 


Places Four Men 


CHICAGO — The placement of 
chemical marketing representatives 
in customer areas is nearing comple- 
tion, it was announced recently by 
Floyd K. Thayer, vice president in 
charge of chemical marketing for Ab- 
bott Laboratories. 





THIS TRADEMARK 
GUARANTEES QUALITY 


> WP 


LEADERS IN FORMULA FEEDS REGULARLY USE 


SPENCER KELLOGG 
OIL SEED MEALS 


a> SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


iy LINSEED OIL MEAL 


> COTTONSEED MEAL 
(Long Beach, only) 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC., 


BUFFALO 5, 


Spencer Kellogg Mea! 
Offices are Located ats 
Bellevue 2-8201 
Buffalo CL 5850 
Chicago FR 2-3437 
Decatur 5365 
Des Moines CH 4-7291 
Long Beach NE 6-2331 
Minneapolis FE 5-4221 
Philadelphia PE 5-8787 











N.Y. 


Spencer Kellogg Mills are located at: Edgewater, N. J. ¢ Bellevue, Ohio © Chicago, Ill. « Decatur, fl. 
Minneapolis, Minn. « Des Moines, lowa « El Centro, Calif. ¢ Long Beach, Calif. 





Rey V. Mann Roland M. Ford 


“Our decentralization policy will 
enable us to stay on top of market- 
ing developments and facilitate quick 
introduction of new and established 
Abbott products in the feed industry 
as well as in other markets,” Mr. 
Thayer said. 

The following appointments are 
now in effect: Roland M. Ford, In- 
dianapolis, serving Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio and Kentucky; R. J. Balsley, 
Skokie, serving Wisconsin and IIli- 
nois; Roy V. Mann, Des Moines, serv- 
ing the Dakotas, Nebraska, Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Colorado, and Kent 
Penwell, San Rafael, Cal., serving the 
West Coast. 

Mr. Ford is an agricultural school 
graduate of Michigan State Univer- 
sity who joined Abbott in the spring 
of 1959. Mr. Balsley came with Ab- 
bott in March, 1958. He received a 
B.S. degree in biological science from 
the University of Illinois. 

Mr. Mann attended St. Ambrose 
College. He was with the Pillsbury 
Co. for five years before joining Ab- 
bott in September, 1957. Mr. Penwell 
graduated from the University of Il- 
linois in 1957. He joined Abbott in 
May, 1958. 


Texas Feed Ingredient 
Firm Adds to Staff 


HOUSTON, TEXAS — Harry F. 
Frey has joined Schmitt & Kern, 
Inc., according to an announcement 
by J. H. Kern. 

Mr. Frey will be 
located in the feed 
ingredient firm’s 
Houston offices 
with Mr. Kern and 
Hudson Gohmert. 

Prior to joining 
Schmitt & Kern, 
Mr. Frey had a 
brokerage in Hous- 
ton and earlier 
was with the Pills- 
bury Company. many D. Bay 

“Mr. Frey's wide and valuable ex- 
perience will enable Schmitt & 
Kern, Inc., to better serve the Texas 
feed industry,” said Mr. Kern. The 
firm has offices both in Houston and 
Fort Worth. 














WHAT! 


Food Without a Hook? 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Offers a lot to its 
readers..no catch 
to it. $5 a year 
brings 52 issues 
crammed full of 
information. 

















Distillers 
Dried Solubles 


Mineral ... 
RE RN EE 8 
B Complex Vitamins 
Growth Factors 





Distillers 
Dried Grains 


Protein ...........21-28% 
9-11%, 
. 80-85% 
12-14% 
B Complex Vitamin 
Growth Factors 


Te 


COUNCIL 
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Distiller? Solubles 









































Feed registration time is here again! This year be 
sure that your feed tags include Distillers Dried Grains 
and Dried Solubles. More and more feed mixers are 
learning that Distillers Dried Grains and Dried 
Solubles supply the important natural B-vitamins, 
proteins, minerals, and other growth factors, which 
produce real feed power. 

60 will be a normal production year, but to insure 
your supply, contact your favorite source soon. 
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Classified advertisements 


the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: 15¢ per word; 
$2.25. 


classified ad . . 
ation, telephone exchange 


received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 


minimum charge 
Situations wanted, 14¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, In figuring cost of your 
. each word, abbrevi- 

and number, 


Classified Ads 


set of initials, or group of figures coun 

cad be ae noe 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 


address your firm. This applies for 
both direct-re ads and for blind ads 
containing a number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstaffs, 20¢ per in- 


sertion additional for 

ing see. not 
ment. Display advertising for 
insertion at minimum rate of .00 per 
column inch, No discount on ordered 











MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD = ones 
processing machinery. EB. H. Beer & Co., 














Inc., Baltimore 24, Md. 
ELECTRO-MAGNET, SUSPENDED TYPE, 
general industrial model, rated 1046 


watts, D.C. Address Ad No. 6375 Feed- 
stuffs, 651 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


WANTED—GOOD USED CALIFORNIA HY- 





flo pellet mill and California Master. 
Santa Ynet Grain & Milling Co., Santa 
Ynez, Cal. 








WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 

Otty. Mo. 





ROBINSON VERTICAL IRON CLAD 
crusher No. 21 or No. 2 or a similar 
vertical crusher. Quote price, size and 
manufacturer. National Display Materials, 
58 North 6th St., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 





WANT AL FAL F: A DEHY DRATING EQUIP- 


ment. Bucket elevator approximately 700 
bu. per hour. Give details. Address Ad 
No. 6419, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
se mem v 
PURITAN 1-TON MINERAL MIXER. EX- 


cellent condition. No motor, $400. Wright 
Feed Mill, David City, Neb. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. O. Box 5674, Jefferson City, Mo. 

FEED MIXER, 1 1- -TON ; CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 HP. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No, 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR § SALE—1958 B ra L. MOBILE MILL 
mounted on Ford F 750 truck. Excellent 














condition. Joe Gambie, Mechanicsville, 
Iowa. ‘ 
12%-TON TOLEDO DIAL SUSPENSION 


hopper scale, like new, 32 inch dial, Model 
2500. Address Ad No. 5381, Feedstuffs, 
_Minmeapolis 40, Minn. 


gay , BEE ALL-IN- ONE PORTABLE ‘FEED 
mill, Good condition. Reason for selling— 
change of activities Address Ad No. 
6392, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER “AND 
mixer units. Champion Portable Mill Co., 











2106 Como Ave. 8.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn 

THREE ROTARY DRUM ALFALFA DE- 
hydrators 8’x34’ with burners, feed ele- 
vators, fans, collectors. Thompson De- 
hydrating, Topeka, Kansas; Phone CEntral 
4-3441. 

ALMOST NEW FORDS MOLASSES BLEN- 
der (model 2-rh), 15 H.P. TE motor, 
1,500 R.P.M. and Buffalo motor. Com- 
plete for $1,200. Wright Feed Mill, David 
City, Neb. 

FOR SALE—NEW AND RECONDITIONED 
Richardson, and O K bagging scales; 
Union Special, Fischbein, Minneapolis, and 
Wilcox & Gibbs sewing heads. Whizzer 
bagging conveyors, bins. Winborns, Mill 


_ Baquipment Service, Williamsburg, lowa. 


SAL E—SPROU T-W AL DRON 335 CU. FT. 


Type 304 stain- 


horizontal ribbon mixer. 

less steel dry material handling installa- 
tion, including: 1,800 cu. ft. weigh hop- 
pers, bucket elevators, shaker and screw 
conveyors, etc. Perry, 1403 N. 6th S8t., 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson Scale; truck scales, hammermillis; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


MILL — NEW GUARANTEE ON 
471 General Motors diesel (120 H.P.). 
Heavy duty industrial ham-nermill with 
magnet; 2 to 3 ton mixer (140 bu.), extra 
large space for carrying sacked feed. 
Also space for 4,000 Iib., 8 compartment 
bulk concentrate bin. All on 1956 S-160 
2-speed “cab-forward” International with 
new motor last week. Written guarantee 
on complete unit backed by deposit your 
bank. Priced to sell at only $8,850. Call 
Advance Farm Service, Madison, 8. D.; 
phone Clinton 6-4266. 


MOBILE 











MACHINERY FOR SALE | 
v 


100 H.P. ACE SPROUT-WALDRON PEL- 
let mill, complete with motor, coolers, 
Pneu-Vac air system; 60 H.P. Sprout- 
Waldron pellet mill and cooler; 60 H.P. 
heavy duty California pellet mill; 3-ton 
8S. Howes Eureka horizontal mixer, with 
silent chain drive and 40 H.P. motor. 
Call or write J. BE. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P. O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Phone 6-2197. 


CHAMPION HORIZONTAL MIXER, 
hydraulic auger drive. Ford F 600 truck. 
Good condition throughout, $5,700. 15” 
lowa portable mixer unit, with molasses 
blender, powered by 4-cylinder GMC diesel. 
Mounted on 1957 Chevrolet 2-ton truck. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed, $7,500. 16” Jacob- 
son Ajax hammermill with 75 H.P. mill 
motor and 25 H.P. blower motor. Good 
condition, $2,000. Mooers Mfg. Co., Win- 
dom, Minn.; Phone Temple 1-3223. 





1956 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


TRAFFIC MANAGER, AGE 30—RAIL AND 
industrial multiplant experience. Excellent 
grain and feed background. Seeks chal- 
lenging position with growing concern. 
Address Ad No. 6404, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED COMMODITY TRADER 
desires new connection with good firm in 
either sales or procurement of feed prod- 
ucts. Best of references. 13 years’ ex- 
perience. Address Ad No. 6415, Feedstuffs, 
A Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, 

o. 


EXPERIENCED MANAGER — MATURE 








man capable managing complete feed 
mill operation, pellet making, purchas- 
ing, sales, labor, records, experimental 


work. Heavy experience in cattle and hog 
feeding operation. Available soon. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 56420, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
(ee ere v ES ey 


FOR SALE—MODERN BULK FEED MILL 
with approximately 12,000 tons mixed 
feed sales yearly. Located in Southern 
California. Address Ad No. 56362, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE — 8 GOOD GRAIN 
elevators and feed milis in Indiana. Fi- 
nancing can be arranged. When buying 
or selling a grain or feed business, call 
us. Boyer & Nail, Real Estate Brokers, 
Milroy, Ind. 


FOR SALE—TO SETTLE ESTATE, FEED 
plant and produce business in the heart 
of the Red River Valley. Incubators and 
other equipment can be purchased sepa- 
rately. Call or write George E. Sorlie, 
Hillsboro, N. D. 


FOR SALE—W. CENTRAL WISCONSIN 
feed mill. Good business, two trucks, two 
mixers, corn sheller, seed cleaner. Must 
sell because of health. Reasonable. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 6421, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE—CUSTOM GRINDING AND 
mixing equipment with molasses blender, 
plus seed cleaning and treating equip- 
ment. Building has trackage, good load- 
ing and unloading facilities. Located in 
Mt. Vernon, Mo. For details, write Mt. 
Vernon Feeders Supply, Inc., 1700 West 
Walnut, Springfield, Mo. 

PARTNER WANTED—OWNER OF ‘suc- 
cessful bulk feed mill (doimg 6,500 tons 
year, dairy, poultry, cattle) wants inside 
partner, with experience, to manage mill 
and do the buying, accounting and for- 
mulas (we have a mill superintendent) 
so that other partner may devote full time 
to promote new potential business. Mill 
located in southern California. Wonder- 
ful country living, good schools. $75,000 
involved, $50,000 cash necessary. Address 
Ad No. 5424, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 























MISCELLANEOUS 








oaleicametemenmeianiatiadiaiees 7 
ELEVATOR AND FEED MILL LIQUIDA- 
tions. Let McLaughlin, Ward & Co. han- 
die sales of equipment in unwanted 
plants. None too large or too small. We 
will sell for you or buy outright com- 
plete plants anywhere in U.S.A. We are 
large handlers of grain, feed and seed 


equipment. McLaughlin, Ward & Co., 
phone State 9-8141; ask for A. L. Ward, 
Jackson, Mich. 








USED MOISTURE TESTERS—Don't pay a 
fancy price for a new tester when we can 
sell you an excellent factory reconditioned 
instrument. All popular mokes available. 
Prices start at $125. Send for FREE CATA- 
LOG on grain and seed testing and han- 
dling equipment. Burrows Equipment Co., 
1316 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 
cm os mr v 


MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE 
desires high quality feed ingredients, nu- 
tritional, specialty equipment lines. East 
Central, mill and direct coverage. Address 
Ad No. 6426, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 





E. H. Beer & Co., Inc. 





FOR SALE 
Feed & Grain Handling & Processing Equipment 


NEW & USED 


Scales, Hammermills, Feed Mixers, Sewing Machines, Elevators 
Pellet Mills, and Grain Cleaners 


Ibsen Ave. & Newkirk St. 


Balto. 24, Md. 





EXPERIENCED SALESMAN — SALESMAN 
for the last 2% years for well known 
East Coast distributor, selling vitamin 
pre-mixes, antibiotics and feed ingredients 
to feed manufacturers from Maine to 
North Carolina. Will travel. Also 14 years’ 
practical poultry experience. George Lan- 
dau, No. West Avenue, Vineland, N. J.; 
Oxford 1-0233. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


FEED SALESMAN TO CALL ON FARM- 
ers and ranchers. Knowledge of poultry 
and livestock essential. Louisiana terri- 
tory. Apply in writing to Ad No. 5393, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


DIRECT FEED SALES — REPLACEMENT 
needed for established area, central In- 
diana. Training program, salary and 
draw. E. M. Peet Manufacturing Co., Box 
224, Frankfort, Ind. 


EXPERIENCED, AMBITIOUS SALESMEN 
or manufacturer's representatives by es- 
tablished, expanding company. Exclusive 
and unusual products in animal health 
and nutrition field. Territories open coast 
to coast. Replies confidential. 
sentatives know of this ad. 
No. 6358, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


NATIONAL FEED INGREDIENT PROC- 
essor desires reputable salesman, nutri- 
tional background. Call on feed mills, 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land. Excellent opportunity to establish 
satisfying career. Write complete detaila, 
qualifications to Ad No. 5397, Feedstuffa, 
651 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 


MIDWEST FEED MANUFACTURER HAS 
opening for man in late twenties or 
thirties to travel northern Missouri. Must 
have past experience in poultry and 
swine service work as well as ability 
to sell established formula feed. Address 
Ad No. 5411, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 
Minn. 


WANTED—ADVERTISING MANAGER FOR 
publication specializing in farm sales and 
service. Sales experience in agricultural 
field a requirement. College training in 
agriculture desirable. Some related travel. 
Attractive salary, profit sharing, pension, 
group insurance and other fringe benefits. 
Send complete resume to Box No. 5412, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 

SALES ENGINEER — FAMILIAR WITH 

feed milling machinery, pellet mills, cool- 

ers, liquid blending equipment, feed mill 

layouts. Age 30 to 40, engineering back- 

ground, heavy emphasis on sales. Inter- 
ested in high earnings $15,000 per year 
or better. Travel Monday through Friday. 

Sober and reliable. Only man possessing 

above qualifications and presently success- 

ful need apply. Address Ad No. 6199, 

Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


























MANAGER POSITION, PRODUCTION DE- 
partment—Young, progressive, expanding 
feed company, central Illinois location. 
Will have complete authority and re- 
sponsibility for the management and co- 
ordination of production personnel, pro- 
duction of feed, maintenance and house- 
keeping, inventory handling, and quality 
control, Feed milling experience is nec- 
essary for consideration for this job. 
Please include experience and qualifica- 
tions in answer. Write Bonnett Feed & 
Grain Co., Bushnell, Il. 
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| HELP ete rs 


WANTED—SALESMEN NOW CALLING ON 
grain dealers, feed stores and any place 
that has a rat or mouse problem. This 
item can pay your traveling expenses 
and is highly effective on rats and mice 
especially around grain of any sort. If 
interested please contact the Wilnite 
Corp., Box 764, North Platte, Neb. 


MANUFACTURER'S REPRESENTATIVE — 
Well known manufacturer has opening 
for man now calling on feed dealers to 
= special fast selling product to deal- 

good commission, payable monthly, 
full credit om repeat business, excellent 
sales promotion program. For details give 
a now covering and how often. 

1 replies confidential. Write R. F. Davis, 
ex 5020, Minneapolis 6, Minn. 


LARGE NATIONAL GRAIN COMPANY 
needs man with experience in grain ele- 
vator or milling operations to assist in 
cost reduction studies. Knowledge and 
experience in time and motion study 
procedures essential. Please furnish com- 
plete data in first letter—persona!l infor- 
mation, education, experience, references 
and salary expected. Address Ad No. 
5418, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 











Maple Leaf Sees 
Possible Profit Dip 


TORONTO—"“The current year is 
not likely to be as good as last year’s 
record profit, but Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd, could still come up 
with a reasonably satisfactory year,” 
Clifford E. Soward, president, stated 
at the annual meeting. The objective 
of a net return of 2¢ on the sales 
dollar is constantly before manage- 
ment, he said. 

A new union agreement will cost 
the company $350,000 annually. “We 
must be prepared to make whatever 
capital expenditure is necessary to 
bring about a substantial reduction 
in costs. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that our wages and costs are 
getting completely out of line on 
export business. Although we are 
convinced that the long term future 
for Canada and our company is ex- 
cellent, we cannot help but be con- 
cerned about the short term situ- 
ation. Capital expenditures this year 


will total $1 million,” Mr. Soward 
said. 
Estimated increase in domestic 


flour use over the next 10 years as 
a result of increased population 
should more than offset any decline 
in export trade. Feed business is 
down 10% and there is little hope 
of reversing this trend in the months 
ahead. Intense competition is making 
the packaged goods business extreme- 
ly unprofitable, but in the long run 
it is believed that this department 
can be made to contribute its share 
towards the company’s net earnings, 
Mr. Soward said. 


Dr. R. P. Shields Joins 


Purina Research Staff 


ST. LOUIS—Dr. Robert P. Shields, 
formerly of the teaching staff of Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute in Auburn, 
has joined the 
Ralston Purina re- 
search staff as as- 
sistant veterinari- 
an in animal pa- 
thology, it has 
been announced by 
Dr. Roland M. 
Bethke, research 
vice president. 

Dr. Shields re- 
ceived his veteri- 
nary degree from 
Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute in 1956. Since then he 
has been at Auburn as a teacher in 
the department of pathology and 
parasitology. He recently received his 
master’s degree there in physiology 
and pathology. 

Dr. Shields will headquarter in 
Purina’s disease control laboratories 
in St. Louis. Dr. W. C. Schofield is 
manager of Purina’s animal pathology 
division. 








Dr. R. P. Shields 
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BUY BUSINESS 
WHITTEMORE, IOWA — Harold 
Green, Sac City, and Harold Poppen, 
Clare, have purchased the feed busi- 
ness of Elmer A. Maahs here. 





UP OR 


DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


Milo Prices to 
Advance 


How would you like to know right 
now what the price of grain sorghum 
is going to be next July? Many feed 
manufacturers would like to have an 
answer to this question and so would 





the author. It’s probably just as well 
we don’t know some of the things 
that will be taking place during the 
next six months. 


In this connection, I am reminded | 


of the grain trader who was granted 
one wish. He finally decided he would 
like to have a copy of tomorrow’s 
paper. After reading the market quo- 


EXHIBIT 1. Grain Sorghum Price, Forecast 





Kansas Farm Price of 


- $1.98 —— 


SORGHUM GRAIN 
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— $1.80 
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tations and getting prepared to make 


a fortune, he laid the paper aside and | 
then accidently noticed his name was | 
| in the obituary column. 


Getting back to the forecast of 
grain sorghum prices. Even though no 
one knows for sure what prices will 
do, it may be helpful to have a com- 
parison of ideas and a forecast. Such 


a forecast through next July is shown | 


in Exhibit 1. Also, you can see how 


prices have gone up and down for the | 


past two years. 

You will see in examining Exhibit 1 
that for the early months of 1960 
there is a solid line along with the 
shaded area. This solid line indicates 
where we expect grain sorghum prices 
to be at given times during the year. 

The shaded area indicates the range 


that we feel the prices are most likely | 


to fall within. It would be most un- 


usual if prices were to follow a pat- 


tern exactly like those described by 
the solid line. 

If you plan to purchase milo with- 
in the next six months, you will likely 
find prices gradually moving up. Milo 
is favorably priced relative to corn 
However, you can expect these prices 
to narrow during the winter with milo 
gaining on corn. 





Barley Unit Enlarged 


ST. PAUL—Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. is enlarging its bar- 
ley marketing operations under J. P. 
Sheridan, head of the department. 

William L. Sauter, assistant man- 
ager of GTA’s Sioux City office, has 
been brought to the Twin Cities to 
work with Dale Adams in the re- 
ceiving end of the barley department, 
and Ralston (Bud) Welch has been 
promoted to assistant merchandiser, 
under Mr. Sheridan. 

Announcement of the promotions 
was made by M. W. Thatcher, gen- 
eral manager, who said that this was 
part of an over-all program of “ex- 
panding and 


division.” 





SHORT OF ROUGHAGE? 


Turn to PAXCO DEHYDRATED 
CORN COB MEAL, 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 


P. ©. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, Illinois | 


| sented the award to Dr. Andrews for creating and carrying out the Hess & 
| Clark egg promotion. 





Save labor costs in 
weighing bulk ma- 
terials with the 
Weigh-Burro bulk 
scale. Self discharg- 
ing, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling 
wheels. Scale ca- 
pacity 1000 Ibs. 
Price — only $295. 
Order yours today 
by collect wire or 


WEIGH 
Rows ») 
mee BURRO 


1316-C Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ili. 





strengthening GTA's | 
grain marketing and merchandising | 











“GOOD EGG”—Dr. Richard H. Forsythe (left) and Paul E. Chilton (right) 
point at Dr. A. L. Andrews, assistant to the general manager of Hess & 
Clark, who was given the Springfield, Mo., Chamber of Commerce “Good Egg” 
award. Dr. Forsythe, vice president of Hennigsen’s, Inc., and Mr. Chilton, 
Farmers & Merchants Bank and chairman of the “Good Egg” breakfast, pre- 


Dr. Andrews Given 
‘Good Egg’ Award 


MILWAUKEE — The Springfield, | 


Mo., Chamber of Commerce made its 
first non-resident “Good Egg” award 
to Hess & Clark, division of Vick 
Chemical Co., at a breakfast meeting 
concluding October egg promotions by 
its agricultural committee. 

Recipient of the ward was Dr. A. 
L. Andrews, assistant to the general 
manager of Hess & Clark, for creat- 
ing and carrying out the firm’s “Gold- 
den Goodness of Eggs” promotion. 

Awards also were presented to 
Springfield retailers for their contrib- 
utions to the promotion of eggs in 
October. This is the third year the 
Chamber of Commerce has sponsored 
the awards in Springfield. 

In addition to receiving the award, 


| Dr. Andrews participated in the poul- 

| try program presented by Southwest 

| Missouri State College as a part of 
Agricultural Improvement Week. 


- 
_ 


National Broiler Unit 
To Meet in March 


RICHMOND, VA.—The National 
Broiler Council's Second National 
Broiler Industry Conference will be 
held at the Dinkler-Plaza Hotel in 
Atlanta, Ga., March 23-24, Presi- 
dent Don Corbett, Waterville, Maine, 
announced. 

Again in 1960, this conference will 
be devoted to programs of concern 
to top level management, President 
Corbett said. There will be no com- 
mercial exhibits. 
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Specific Steps Taken 
Tolmprove Relations 
With Veterinarians 


An Iowa feed company has a special 


program which includes several meth- 
ods of fostering better relations be- 
tween it and veterinarians in its sales 
area. 


The firm is the Squealer Feed Co., 
at Harlan, and here, as outlined by 
Sheldon C. Howerter, nutritionist, are 
some of the things done to improve 
relationships with veterinarians: 

@A personal acquaintance between 
each salesman and the veterinarian in 
his area. 

@A personal acquaintance between 
the company nutritionist and a major- 
ity of veterinarians within the com- 
pany sales area (within a radius of 
approximately 50 miles from Harlan). 


@ Distribution to each veterinarian 





of non-promotional bound notebooks, 
including under one cover the com- 
pany’s management recommendations 
for each species and the complete cal- 
culated analysis (including vitamins) 
of each feed offered for sale. 


@An annual banquet sponsored by 
the company at the local country 
club. 

@ A personal invitation to each vet- 
erinarian to attend the Midwest Vet- 
erinary-Nutrition Conference in Kan- 
sas City, with the feed company as- 
suming the $10 registration fee. (The 
conference this year is being held 
Nov. 30-Dec. 1 at the Hotel President 
in Kansas City.) 

@ A standing invitation to veterinari- 
ans to tour the Squealer feed plant or 
to call on the company for nutrition 
information at any time. 

Recently, the company combined 
groups into one large banquet for 
veterinarians, bankers, vocational ag- 
riculture instructors and county ex- 
tension directors, Mr. Howerter noted. 
The evening featured a cocktail hour, 








FEED GOODWILL DINNER—These are five of the men who attended the 
recent goodwill dinner sponsored by the Squealer Feed Co., Harlan, Iowa, for 
veterinarians, bankers, vocational agriculture instructors and county exten- 
sion directors. They are (left to right): Al Kruse, president, Audubon (Iowa) 
State Bank; Walter Davis, Citizens Savings Bank, Avoca, Iowa; R. E. Walters, 
president, Squealer Feed Co.; F. J. Lewis, president, Harlan (Iowa) National 
Bank, and G. R. Walters, vice president, Squealer Feed Co. 








“We could not afford to buy grain storage 
that might jeopardize our chances of success... 


That's why we chose Butler buildings.” 
W. C. Ferguson, V. P. Upland Grain Company, Upland, Nebraska. 


dinner and an after-dinner speaker, 
Dr. Kenneth McFarland, educational 
consultant for General Motors, Inc. A 
total of 104 people attended. As a fol- 
low-up, the company is delivering per- 
sonalized pocket “secretaries” to each 
person invited to the banquet. 


<i 


Maine Animal-Poultry 


Unit to Be Improved 


ORONO, MAINE — The National 
Institutes of Health has awarded the 
University of Maine here a $29,135 
grant, announced Dr. Lloyd H. El- 
liott, president. 

He said the money will be used 
to construct and equip research fa- 
cilities in Hitchner Hall, the univer- 
sity’s new animal-poultry science 








John Fogel Appointed 

DES MOINES, IOWA—John A. Fo- 
gel, Des Moines, has been appointed 
sales and promotion manager for 
Bow-Key Feeds here. He will super- 
vise the territory managers and di- 
rect newly expanded departments in- 
cluding the company’s egg program. 
Mr. Fogel, graduate of Iowa State 
University, has been in the feed de- 
partment of Swift & Co. for 11 years, 
most recently as manager of the Des 
Moines feed division. 





Commercial grain storage operators like W. C. Ferguson know it doesn’t pay 
to risk a major investment in construction and a major grain investment with 
“bargain” storage buildings. 

That’s why they turn to Butler and their Butler Builder when they want 
big, flat storage. Butler buildings have a proven record for trouble-free per- 
formance. They’ve got the strength to withstand tremendous grain pressures 
without breakout. And they are so precision-fabricated, so weathertight that 
rain or snow can’t get in and cause damage. Butler Builders have the experi- 
ence and knowledge that it takes to provide quality erection and service. They 
know the special problems of big, flat storage. They know how to solve these 





“If Gooch recommends a feeding pro- 
gram they've proved it works. As a 
dealer, knowing my customers will 
get results helps me sell feed.” 


problems and build big, safe storage; still keep your construction costs down. — pitti 
Whether you’re expanding a small country station and need only 10,000 é ‘ Vicksberg, Miss. Dathart, Tex. 
Council Biufts, lowe 


bushels of capacity, or plan to build a new subterminal and need a million 
bushels, contact your Butler Builder. He’ll be glad to give you full details on 
Butler flat storage buildings — the lowest-cost safe storage you can buy. Or, 
write directly to us. 


» BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7402 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Metal Buildings - Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising . Contract Manufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. « Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. » Minneapolis, Minn. + Chicago, Ill. « Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, 
Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. « WaShington, D.C. + Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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sharply away from the industry. “This 
has been bad for the feed industry; 
it has been bad for commercial banks. 
Let’s not make any more of it,” he 
suggested. 

Dr. Hilmer L. Jones, veterinary 
medical director, Pfizer Laboratories, 
division of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., stressed that feed 
men and veterinarians have a com- 
mon goal—helping the farmer produce 
meat and eggs at a profit. “This re- 
quires that each of us serve this third 
party in the capacity of our greatest 
efficiency—the work that we know 
and can do best.” 

The practice of veterinary medicine 
is based on the prevention of disease 
as well as its treatment, he noted. 
The veterinarian has the responsibil- 
ity to arrive at a diagnosis, to in- 
stitute appropriate treatment and to 
prevent further spread of disease to 
other members of the herd or flock, 
he added. 

The feed man’s job, on the other 
hand, “can seemingly best be done by 
providing the livestock owner with a 
feed product and a feeding program 
which will yield him the greatest eco- 
nomical return,” Dr. Jones said. 

While these responsibilities and 
obligations are distinct, the concern 
of both groups for livestock and poul- 
try health has led to over-lapping of 
activities, he said. The feed man may 
attempt to diagnose disease and pre- 
scribe treatment in a herd. On the 
other hand, the veterinarian may un- 
justly blame a herd’s condition on the 
feed. 

Dr. Jones suggested that if a feed 
customer gets into trouble with dis- 
ease that the feed man consult the lo- 
cal veterinarian on the diagnosis. 
“Then discuss the products which you 
have available for the treatment of 
the particular disease with the vet- 
erinarian, This approach serves at 
least three main purposes: It makes 
and keeps your customer happier; it 
will keep your business on a sound 
basis—no gambling, and it makes a 
friend of a person very important to 
your business—the veterinarian,” he 
stated. 

Conflicts of interests, when they oc- 
cur, usually occur at the community 
level, Dr. Jones said. He suggested 
that joint committees composed of 
representatives of the feed industry 
and the veterinary profession need to 
be formed at community and state 
levels. 

Dr. Jones outlined specific ways in 
which veterinarians and feed men 
could work closer together. 


Suggestions 

His suggestions for the feed in- 
dustry were: 

“(1) Contact the veterinarians in 
your areas to determine their inter- 
est in accepting the responsibility of 
looking after the health of the birds 
or animals you have on feed contract. 

“(2) Provide veterinarians with 
literature describing your feeding 
programs and a description of the 
feeds used in these programs. 

“(3) Instruct your feed customers 
to notify either you or your desig- 
nated veterinarian the moment a dis- 
ease outbreak occurs. In the case of 
poultry programs, instruct them to 
submit birds for examination to a 
veterinarian who is willing to accept 
the responsibility of giving the neces- 

service. 

“(4) If the occasion should arise 
whereby the feed has been blamed 
for certain problems, consult the vet- 
erinarian who has made the diagnosis. 
Frequently, this is the result of a 
misunderstanding between the cus- 
tomer and the veterinarian.” 

“Either group can stand without 
the other, but progress demands that 
we stand and work together,” he 
said. 

Feed Control 

L. C. Jacobs, Tennessee feed con- 
trol director who announced at the 
convention that he will] retire Jan. 1, 





cited the progress that has been made 
in feed over the years. 

“A few years ago, one out of five 
feed samples was deficient in one way 
or another. Now it is under 10%, and 
your organization is due a great deal 
of the credit,” he said. 

In 1950, the department took 900 
feed samples. In 1958, this number 
went to 2,773, Mr. Jacobs recalled. 

Mr. Jacobs introduced Clyde Cathey 
who will succeed him as feed control 
official. “We have a job to do and we 
intend to do it,” Mr. Cathey said. “But 
we also feel that we have an obliga- 
tion to work closely with the feed 
manufacturing industry.” He echoed 
Mr. Jacob’s statements concerning the 
necessity of bringing industry and 
agriculture closer together. 

Other speakers were Clinton Shel- 
by, agricultural extension service, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
who analyzed the feed supply situa- 
tion; Robert M. Pool, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc., Mem- 
phis, who explained in a brief talk 
and then with a movie the use of 
futures trading, and Henry Loeb, 
mayor-elect of Memphis, who wel- 
comed the group. 

The convention started the evening 
of Nov. 15 with a social hour and 
buffet dinner at which Cargill, Inc., 
was host. Luncheon hosts the next 
day were Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Langs- 
ton Bag Co. and Semmes Bag Co. The 
Werthan Bag Co. was host at the 
cocktail party that evening. Tom 
Mitchell, Tennessee state senator, 
was master of ceremonies at the 
banquet. 





FEED SURPLUS 


(Continued from page 1) 





Feeds” by Orlin J. Scoville, USDA 
ag economist. 

“It seems probable,” said Mr. Sco- 
ville, “that for some years to come, 
unless we have a severe drouth, or 
reduced output for some other rea- 
son, we will have a burdensome sur- 
plus of feed grains, resulting in cost- 
ly storage problems and a constant 
threat of surplus livestock produc- 
tion.” 

Much of the problem was attri- 
buted to a rapid increase in per-acre 
grain yields, particularly with great- 
er fertilization. But also mentioned 
were the improvements in feed con- 
version, especially where scientific 
feeding is practiced. 

“No Easy Solution” 


“There will be no easy solution 
to the feed-grain problem,” Mr. Sco- 
ville said. “With current projections 
of population, exports and industrial 
uses, and with current farm pro- 
grams, the rate of increase in con- 
sumption of livestock products will 
not catch up with anticipated in- 
creases in production of feed and 
livestock so long as_ technological 
progress continues at its present 
pace, unless we should have a very 
severe and prolonged drouth. 

“Efforts to cope with the feed-grain 
problem by diverting lands to more 
‘extensive’ uses, such as forages and 
pasture, may help, but farmers are 
learning also to increase output of 
pasture and hay land, and they are 
finding that improved management 
and increased fertilization pay for 
forages as they do for grains. 

“In any event, the time has ar- 
rived when we can no longer assume 
that surplus acres from any source 
can be diverted to feed crops with- 
out creating new problems equal to 
or greater than those which we are 
trying to solve.” 

In this last statement, Mr. Sco- 
ville took issue with other sugges- 
tions that farmers shift production 
from surplus crops like wheat and 
cotton into feed crops that can be 
marketed through livestock and poul- 


try. 

How big is the feed surplus prob- 
lem? Mr. Scoville noted that at the 
beginning of the current feeding 
year, Oct. 1, the supply of feed con- 
centrates was 265 million tons. Total 





disappearance for the year is esti- 
mated at 185 million tons. In addi- 
tion there is a wheat surplus of 38 
million tons. Since the fall of 1954, 
the economist said, the U.S. has ac- 
cumulated an average of 7.3 million 
tons of feed grains per year. These 
additions have occurred in spite of 
expanded conservation reserve pro- 
grams. 

Changes in land use resulting from 
acreage allotments in wheat, cotton 
and other crops have contributed to 
the feed surplus, Mr. Scoville said, 
but the chief cause of increased pro- 
duction is the progressive and rapid 
rise in production per acre, result- 
ing mainly from more fertilization 
and introduction of hybrid sorghum 
seed. Mr. Scoville said that the rate 
of return for money spent on ferti- 
lizing feed grain crops—about $3 for 
every $1 spent on fertilizing corn- 
is so good that a substantial increase 
in fertilizer use and in output per 
acre can be expected, particularly 
for corn. Some persons think average 
per-acre corn yield will climb from 
less than 52 bu 
as 59 bu. by 1965. In addition, great- 
er productivity in forages must be 
expected. 

Better Feed Efficiency 

Mr. Scoville also mentioned im- 
proved feed conversion by livestock 
and poultry as one of the technologi- 
cal changes affecting feed grain re- 


quirements. However, he said that on | 
average basis, improve- 


a national 
ments in feed efficiency on the farm 


have been only modest—except for | 
| Door vrizes, tours and a free lunch 


| were provided for those visiting the 


broilers and turkeys, where, of 
course, formula feeds have been par- 
ticularly important. 

He said that currently national av- 


erage efficiencies are about 8 Ib. of | 


feed per pound of gain for beef; 10 
for lambs; almost 5% for hogs; more 
than 5 for turkeys, and nearly 3 for 
broilers. 

“The rapid increase in volume of 
commercial formula feeds,” he con- 
tinued, “indicates that an increasing 
proportion of livestock production is 
becoming dependent on purchased 


feeds. As a result, we may see more | 


rapid gains in feed efficiency.” 

By 1965, Mr. Scoville said, im- 
provements in feed efficiency might 
result in an over-all 
feed grain requirements per animal 
unit of between 3 and 4%. This would 
add some 4.5 million tons to feed 
supplies or reduce acreages of feed 
grains needed by 5 million acres. 

“If acreages of wheat and feed 
grains were held at present levels 
and stocks were not allowed to in- 
crease further,” he said, “enough 
livestock could be fed so that per 
capita consumption of red meats 
would go up from 157.5 Ib. in 1959 
to about 180 Ib. in 1965, and at this 


be in trouble. . . 





reduction in | 


| its paid-in capital 
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level, livestock prices would surely 
. The price struc- 
is endangered 


ture of producers 


whenever the supply of meat for con- 
sumption is much over 160 Ib. per 
capita.” 


Mentioning various possible adjust- 


ments, Mr. Scoville cited the possi- 
bility of shifting land from feed crops 
to grass. However, such an adjust- 
ment 
greatly. 


would reduce farm income 


Another possibility is shifting 


some production effort from raising 
grain for hogs to producing grass for 
cattle and sheep. This would reduce 
the feed surplus, but it would not be 
economical for farmers to make this 
adjustment with the price relation- 
ships that usually prevail, Mr. Sco- 
ville said. 





NEW MILL 
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. | with individual compensators for each 
in 1958 to as high | = 


separate ingredient,” Mr. Welp said 
“Signal lights indicate various condi- 
tions and stages of cycling so that it 
is possible for the operator to see at 


| a glance the exact status of any batch 


of feed being mixed. Where more than 
one batch of a given feed is desired, 
an electric ‘stop’ counter is provided 


| to control delivery of the number of 


batches of the same formula.” 

An open house at the new mill was 
held Nov. 28-29 for dealers, hatchery- 
men, suppliers, farmers and others. 


newest addition to the Welp hatch- 
ery and feed organization. 

Construction work on the plant 
was done by the Welp organization 
under the supervision of A. C. Welp 
and J. H. Welbp. 

The mill, located on the south edge 
of Bancroft, is some 127 ft. high, and 
the mill plus the warehousing area 


| measures nearly 238 ft. in length. The 
| plant 


is of steel construction with 
five different Butler buildings com- 
bined into one structure. 


ip 
an 





NEW COMPANY FORMED 

EUDORA, ARK. — The Warren 
Coody Grain & Elevator Co., Inc., 
Eudora, has filed articles of incor- 
poration with C. G. Hall, Arkansas 
secretary of state, to operate a grain 
elevator and farm products business. 
The firm was authorized 1,000 shares 
of $100 par value stock, and listed 
as $10,000. In- 
corporators were Luke J. Warren, 
Carylon Warren, Joe Lee Warren 
and Jack Coleman, all of Lake Provi- 
dence, La. William H. Drew was 
named as agent. 





TOP OF THE HOPPER 


(Continued from page 2) 





everyone according to his needs,” to “From everyone according to his abili- 
ties, and for everyone according to his abilities.” 

The U.S., meanwhile, is dividing itself into two camps and calling them 
“labor” and “management,” with each spending its efforts in placing the 
blame for lack of production and productivity on the other. “All of us, with 
few exceptions,” said Mr. Carlson, “seem to want to ignore what is really 
happening and that ‘labor’ and ‘management’ are not classes of people but 
functions that are performed in any productive enterprise.” 

He went on to quote comments by an industrial authority on the produc- 
tivity of the non-manual, mind workers—some of whom have, of course, been 
responsible for our greater production and higher standard of living through 
machines and systems which step up physical output per manual worker. 
From now on, this authority said, increases in productivity in this country 
will depend above all on our ability to increase the productivity of the non- 
manual worker. Managerial, technical, service, clerical, sales and supervisory 
workers now account for most of the total labor force, but apparently their 
productivity so far has not gone up. Their numbers have gone up at least as 
fast as total production of goods and services, so one must deduce that the 
productivity has at best remained the same. Further progress, it seems, will 
depend on the “mind worker” increasing his productivity, too. 


v 


v 


A LETTER TO THE EDITOR, appearing on page 60, is well worth read- 
ing. Feed manufacturers have a pretty good idea of what their customers 
want, but not often are these desires stated as lucidly as they are by the 

’ 


cattle feeder who wrote to us. 
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A AND D FEEDING OIL 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; 300 
D, 2,250 A 19%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 18¢; 
300 D, 750 A 16¢; 400 D, 3,000 A 21%¢; 
300 D, 3,000 A 21¢; 75 D, 750 A 15%¢. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 2,250 A, 300 D 22¢ Ib., f.o0.b. 
Denver 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; straight A feeding oil, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ 

million units of vitamin A, Lc.l., packed 
in 55-gal. drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums in- 
cluded. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 10,000 A 34%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 
19¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 
750 A 16¢ Ib. 


New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend firm; price per Ib. in 55-gal. drums 
(413 to 420 Ib.) 300 ICU, 750 A 13%@ 


15%¢, 1,500 A 16%@17¢, 2,250 A 17%@ 
20¢, 3,000 A 19@21¢; 600 ICU, 1,500 A 16@ 
18¢, 2,250 A 18@19%¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, 
New York or Pennsylvania. 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Denver: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
ply short; dehydrated $52 ton, sacked meal; 
$50 ton, bulk pellets 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 


eclent for dehydrated, light offerings for 
suncured: dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A $65.80 
rail, $63@65 truck; suncured, 13%, %-in 


grind, No, 1 $48@650, truck or rail. 
Boston: Demand good; supply fair; de- 
hydrated, 17% $70; sumcured, 13% $49. 


Chicago: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply moderate; 17% protein, dehydrated, 
100,000 units vitamin A guaranteed $64.50 


65.50 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $64. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; vitamin A, 17% $66@67; 
pellets $64@65 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
17% $70.50 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend strong; sup- 
ply tight; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units 
bulk pellets $54; sacked meal $59, Omaha 
basis. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample; dehydrated, 17% pro- 
tein, guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A 
$62, bulk. 

Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply limited; suncured, 15% $50; de- 
hydrated $66.40 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supply firm; 
price holding steady; 17% dehydrated, 100,- 
000 units vitamin A reground pellets $60, 
bulk, Minneapolis; \4-in. pellets $59; oiled 
reground pellets $62, sacks $4 more. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend firm; 
supply limited; suncured, 13% fine $46; 
dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A, demand slow, 
trend firm, supply ample, $64. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; dehydrated -meal, 17% 
protein, 100,000 A $52@53, bulk; debydrated 
pellet meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A $54@ 
55, bulk; suncured meal, 15% protein $46@ 
47, bulk; suncured crumbles, 15% protein 
$48@49, bulk 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 15% protein suncured $45, deliv- 
ered, truck loads; 136,000 A unit dehy- 
lrated $68, delivered, truck loads. 

Kansas City: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply adequate; dehydrated al- 


falfa meal with 17% protein and 100,000 
units vitamin A guaranteed on arrival $59, 
sacked; 17 protein, 100,000 A pellets $54, 
bulk; meal with 18 protein and 125,000 
units A $63, sacked; meal with 20% protein 
und 150,000 units A $69, sacked; suncured 
demand is slow and supplies are adequate 
for demand though not plentiful, No. 1 
fine ground $43, No. 1 %-in. $38, No. 2 
%-in. $36.50, sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair: trend 
steady; $72.50, Boston 


ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply moderate; bleachable fancy tallow 
$6.12% cwt.: yellow grease $6 cwt. 

Ogden: Supply average; $5.50 cwt 

Boston: Demand fair; supply ample; tal- 
low 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 5%¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply adequate; 6@6%¢ Ib., tank cars 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply scarce; 
prime tallow, tank cars 6¢ Ib.; drums 8%¢ 
Ib., f.0.b. north Texas packing plants with 
returnable drums 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy 6%¢ 1b.; yellow grease 
5M¢ Ib 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample 5¢ Ib., bulk, f.0.b. Alabama 
and Georgia producing mills. 

St. Paul: Demand softening; supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy tallow down from 
6¢ last week to 5%¢ Ib., f.0.b. producer's 
plant 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; bleachable white $120; white 
tallow $130: yellow grease $115 


BARLEY FEED 


Baltimore: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply moderate; $46.50 

Chicago: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply light; $36. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $50@61 

Ogden: Supply normal; rolled $48@53; 
whole barley $40@465. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair: 
needles 90¢@$1.02 cwt.; ground screenings 
$25, Milwaukee. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply light; $47.50 

San Francisco: Demand fait; supply am- 
ple; rolled $59; ground $58. 








PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 





NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns 
are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for 
prompt delivery, unless otherwise noted. 
They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are 
not necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 








D . -eee Demand slow; supply fair; 


“Portland: Demand 
trend unchanged; 


rolled $86: ground $54. 
Angeles: Demand fair; 
standard rolled $3.15 
standard ground $3.15 cwt. 
; trend steady; sup- 
$48, bulk, truck loads. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
f.o.b. Wyoming and South Da- 
kota shipping points: 


$13.75; powder, 200 mesh $13.50, f.0.b. Belle 
minimum 30-ton carlots, 
200 mesh, fine $13.25 


f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30-ton, 
80 granular $31.30; 


; 200 mesh fine $31; 





Denver: Demand fair; 


BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand fair; 
@ 85. 


ir; guaranteed 90% protein, 100-Ib. 


Demand and trend strong; 
$95, bulk, Omaha basis. 
New Orleans: Demand dull; 


: Demand fair; supply am- 
$6 a unit of ammonia. 


trend unchanged; $115. 


Los Angeles: Demand good; 
supply adequate; $5.50 a unit of 


supply good; $80@85 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 


100-Ib. bags $100. 





local manufacture. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; 


; trend steady; sup- 


DRIED GRAINS 


Ft. Worth: Demand 


nearby per 26% protein $54@ 


San 7 eeeemees Demand fair; supply am- 


Philadelphia: Demand slow: 
trend unsettled; $61.50. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $50 bulk, $54 sacked. 
$55.50, bulk, Boston. 
Demand fair to good; 
; supply ample; $650. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
, f.0.b. Golden, Colo. 
; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 


icago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., cariots; 
1. 


















Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10@1l¢ Ib., carlots; 10%@ 
12%¢ Ib., ton lots. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9% @10¢ Ib., carlots; 10%¢ Ib., 
ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than ton lots. 
are Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 

¢ Ib. 


Omaha: 10%¢ Ib. 

A gee Demand and supply steady; 
10¢ Ib. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 8%¢ Ib. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib 

New York: Carlots 9% Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
Ib., f.0.b. New Jersey. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 10¢ Ib. 56-ton 
lots; 11¢ Ib. 1-ton lots; 12¢ Ib. less than 
ton lots. 

Baffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $9.65 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; $200@210. 


BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $4.25@4.30 cwt. 

Boston: Demand good; supply tight; 
3.95¢ Ib., nominal. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $3.25@3.50 cwt. 

Ogden: Supply average; $4.40, 100-Ib. 


drum. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
$4.25 cwt. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100-Ib. 
lots; 4%¢ Ib., 500-Ib. lots. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply nil; $4.25 cwt. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, including freight) 
New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 

Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 

Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 

Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 

Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 
$5.50. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100-Ib. bags 
$9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 
boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; flour $10.15, 20- 
ton cars; meal $11.15, 20-ton cars. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50-Ib. bags $12.25, 
100-Ib. bags $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10; bulk, 
hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
livered Minneapolis. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, truck lots. 


CHARCOAL 

Chicago: Demand steady; trend firm; 
supply ample; $110, carlots, in 50-lb. multi- 
walls. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $110. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $141. 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
try $156 less than ton lots; $144.40 ton lots. 


COCONUT OTL, MEAL 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; solvent $67.50, bulk. 

Portland: Demand good; supply limited; 
trend unchanged; $78.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand limited; trend firm- 
er; supply adequate; copra cake $72, bulk. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $84, delivered, truck. 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 600 
D, 2,250 A 20%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 A 22¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 20¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 19¢; 
300 D, 1,500 A 18%¢. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend firm; price per Ib. in 55-gal. drums 
(413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 750 A 14%@ 
15%¢, 1,500 A 18% @20¢, 2,250 A 18%@ 
21¢, 3,000 A 21% @23¢; 500 ICU, 1,500 A 
17% @19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 A 22@ 
23¢: f.o.b. Massachusetts, New York or 
Pennsylvania. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


Denver: Demand poor; trend steady; sup- 

bly, ample; dried $147, Denver. 
ew Orleans: Demand light; trend easy; 

Bs... normal; 60% solid $50@55, f.o.b. 
Gulf. 

Boston: Demand and supply good; 
4%¢ bb. 

New York: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply tight; 2%¢ Ib., f.0.b. eastern shore. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply adequate; 3%¢ Ib., bulk. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 


Minneapolis: Feed $52.90, meal ee 90. 
Atlanta: Feed $58.98, meal $70.9 
Birmingham: Feed $57.64, meal se8. 54. 
Boston: Feed $57.84, meal $69.84. 
Chicago: Feed $46, meal $58. 
Cleveland: Feed $54.14, meal $66.14. 
Denver: Feed $56.51 meal $68.51. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $54.96, meal $66.96. 
Indianapolis: Feed $51.36, meal $63.36. 
Kansas City: Feed $46, meal $58. 
Louisville: .Feed $53.21, mea] $65.21. 
New Orleans: Feed $56.20, meal $68.20. 





New York: Feed $58.43, meal $69.43. 
Norfolk: Feed $56.71, meal $68.71. 
Philadelphia: Feed $57.02, meal $69.02. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $54.96, meal — 96. 
St. Louis: Feed $46, meal $58 

Decatur, Ill.: Feed $39.75, meal $54.75. 


CORN OIL MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $47. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend etrong; 
supply light; $55.45. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply somewhat limited; $71. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; $69.40, bulk lots. 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $76@76.50. 

ton: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$87.60, 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend un- 
settled; supply light; $80, nominal. 

Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; offerings 
light; 41% old process $72; solvent 1% fat 
added $72, December-January; $69, Febru- 
ary-March; pellets $2 additional; cottonseed 
hulls $18@20, sacked. 

Memphis: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply scarce; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess $64, bulk; new process, 41% solvent 
$62.50, bulk. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $69 old process, Alabama pro- 
ducing mills. 

: Supply average; 41% #%85@90. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- 
cient; 41% old process $78.50. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; 41% expeller $67, bulk; 44% $70, 
bulk. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend strong; sup- 
ply ample; 41% solvent $70.30, bulk, de- 
livered Omaha 

Portland: Demand good; trend higher: 
supply limited; $75. 

St. Louis: Demand slow: trend easy; 
supply adequate; solvent $70. 

Kansas City: Demand slow here but 
fairly good further south; trend steady: 
supply plentiful; old process $65.50@66.50, 
Memphis; solvent $64.50@65.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $72, bulk. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited: 41% expeller process $380, de- 
livered, truck lots. 

Baffalo: Demand poor; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $85.50, Boston. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
suppy normal; old process $71.50, new proc- 
ess $70.50. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Trend steady; ground Cura- 
cao phosphate In 100-Ib. bags $48, f.0.b. 
cars or trucks, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
Fla., or Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 10¢ Ib., warehouse. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11%¢ Ib. 

New York: Demand and supply good; 
trend firm; price per Ib. In 60- and 100-Ib. 
bags or 100-Ib. drums: 1,500 ICU 8@12¢ 
bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 3,000 ICU 13@1T7¢ 
bagged, 17@18¢ drums; f.o.b. or delivered 
basis Pennsylvania, Delaware or New York. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. in 
ton lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,- 
000 units per Ib., 6 tons to a carload 28¢ 
Ib., tom lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 13%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum fluorine 
12% $53, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100-Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $50 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Wales in 100-lb. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Coron: Fia.: Carload, bagged $66.25 
and bulk 363. 25; truck load, bagged $67 and 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fila. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 13% 
phosphorus $63.96, f.0.b. Cincinnati, 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, mini- 
mum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum ftuorine .19% $74.35 net ton, 
f.o.b. Houston; 100-Ib. multiwall bags $71.35, 
bulk. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Chicago: Stock food grade, 18.5% phos- 
phorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $83.25 net ton 
in 100-Ib. papers, basis Chicago Heights, 
Tll., or Nashville, Tenn.; less than 20,000 
Ib, $93.25; 21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or 
more $94.50, basis Chicago Heights and 
Nashville; less than 20,000 Ib. $104.50; bulk 
boxcars or hoppers $3 net ton less than 
bagged material. 

Columbia, Tenn: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
.01% fluorine guaranteed $83.25, f.0.b. Co- 
lumbia, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Carload and truck- 
load, bagged $80.50, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City, Texas. 

Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% &, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices: for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular féed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Montana and Idaho $107.15; 
bulk carloads $3 less; truck loads less 
than 10 tons, $10 more. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $115. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $80.60, f.0.b. Texas Oity. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $92.15, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati. 

DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $47.50. 

Boston: Demand active; supply fair; dark 
$65. 

Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solubles $85. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend un- 
settled; supply light; $69. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm;.sup- 
ply “Iimited; $68.50, delivered, truck Tots. 








Buffalo: 
higher; supply 
Boston. 

Louisville: 
supply ample; 
dark $58, 


fair 


Demand good; 


Demand good; 
bourbon 
solubles $77. 


poor; $62, 


trend 
grains: light 


DRIED BEET PULP 


§ Francisco: 
fair; $42.80, bulk. 
New Orleans: 
supply adequate; 
Boston: Demand 
$50.50. 

Denver: Demand 
strong; supply 
Denver. 


Ft. Worth: Demand slow; 
papers 
delivered Ft. Worth. 
average; 
good: 
$43.50. 


erate; carlots, 50-Ib. 
cember, 
Ogden: Supply 
Milwaukee: 
plain $43.50 
Atlanta: 
ply ample; 
Portland: 


Los Angeles: 
changed; supply 
Seattle: 
ply limited; $50, 
Buffalo: Demand 
steady; $51, Boston 


Demand 


Demand fair; 
$51@52 


good; 


excellent; 
slightly shorter; 


Demand 
molasses 
Demand fair; 
$53.75, delivered. 
Demand good; 
trend unchanged; $56.40. 
Demand 
ample; 
Demand good; 
delivered 
and 


good; 
trend 
supply 


trend 


$32, 


supply 
$51.70, 


$45 @50 


supply 
trend steady; 
supply 


steady; trend 
$47.40@48.50 
trend steady; 
carlots 
supply fair; 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Milwaukee: 
$14, nominal 
Chicago: 
supply light; medium 
sweet cream $11 
New Orleans: 
supply ample; 
Demand 
nominal 
Supply 


Demand 


San Francisco: 
ple; 11%¢ Ib 
Louisville: 
suppy ample 
Los Angeles: 
supply adequate; 12¢ 
Baffalo: Demand 
supply limited 


Demand 


Demand good; 


good; 


average; 
Demand fair; 


fair; 
$240@2680 
Demar 


good: 


$13.85 cwt 


supply 
trend 
cwt., nominal 


ewt. 
supply 


$8.50, 
supply 
trend 

trend 


slow 


trend 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 


San Francisco: Dem 
meal $49 

New Orleans: 
supply normal 
points 

Boston: 
$52 

Atlanta: 
supply ample 
ing mills. 

Los Angeles: 
supply limited; 
mn pulp 

Buffalo: 
steady; supply 
points 


Demand 
$32.50 


orange 


Demand 


ind 


Demand 
$32.50 @ 35, 
Demand slow supply 
good: 
f.o.b 


Demand good 
pulp 
none available. 

fair to 
adequate; 


and supply 


trend ¢ 


f.o.b 


fair 


trend 
Florida 


trend 
$41, bulk 


poor 


$31, f.0.b 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


New Orleans: 
changed; supply 
Boston: Demand ar 
3¢ Ib nominal 
Chicage: Demand 
ply light; $12@12.50 
Cincinnati: Demand 
supply adequate 
Ogden: Supply 
drum 
Milwaukee: 
$14 cwt., nominal 
San Francisco: 
13%¢ Ib 
Philadelphia: 
$12.50 cwt. 
Portland: Demand 
trend unchanged; 13¢ 
Minneapolis: Scarce 
trend steady; $13.75¢ 
Los Angeles: 
changed; supply 
than ton lots; 13%¢ 
Buffalo: Demand 
supply limited; 
Louisville: Demand 
supply light; 


Demand 
ample; 
tive 


good; 
cwt., 
fair; 
11@11%¢ Ib 
average 


Demand good; 


Demand 
Demand slow; 


good; 
Ib 


@14 
Demand 
adequate; 


good 
$13.60 
slow; 


$260 @270. 


spray 


$13@13.50 
supply 


ewt. 


trend firm; 
nominal 
trend 


$15.15 
supply 
and supply 
supply 
supply 
pply; dema 
trend 
14¢ = Ib., 
ton lots 
trend 


cwt. 
trend 


slow 


DRIED WHEY 


New Orleans: 
supply ample; 

Boston: Demand 
6¢ Ib 

San Francisco: 
good; $5.75 ecwt. 


Demand 
$6@6.50 


Demand 


good; trend 


cwt 
good: 


supply 


steady; 


trend steady to 
bulk, 


strong; 
$57, 


supply 
steady; 
steady; 


very 


bulk, 
mod- 
De- 
fair; 
sup- 
ample; 
un- 
bulk 
sup- 


trend 


fair; 


strong: 
acid $11@11.50 cwt.; 
50@12 
Demand fair; 
$12@12.50 
active; 


trend steady; 
scarce; 
100-Ib. 
am- 
steady; 
firm; 


steady; 


fair; 


asy: 
Florida 


ample; 


steady; 
produc- 


steady; 
lem 


trend 
Florida 


slow trend un 
scarce; 
sup- 
steady; 
100-Ib 
fair; 
fair; 
light; 

ample; 
nd good 


un- 
less 


steady 


steady: 


easy; 
light; 


supply 


Philadelphia: 
$6.50 cwt. 

Wichita: 
$6.50 cwt. 

Ft. Worth: 
quate; carlots, 
ered Ft. 


supply light; 
Cincinnati: 
supply 
Ogden: 
bag. 
Denver: 
ply ample; 
Portland: 


Minneapolis: 
tight; 
ing at $5.50 

Los Angeles: 
changed; 
loads; $6.23 

Kansas City: 
supply light; 
for regular or 

Seattle: 
ply good; 

Louisville: 
supply ample; 


$6.40 


Boston: 
$80, nominal. 
Ft. Worth: 
client: 85% to 
trucks, north 
Atlanta: 
supply ample; 
bama 
Las 
changed; 
protein 


Angeles: 


ple; $1.82 a 
Atlanta: 
ply ample; 
Atlantic 
Omaha: 
supply 
Denver: 
ply ample; 
West Coast 
Boston: Dem 
$130, f.0.b 
New Orleans: 
supply ample 
scrap $124@126 
Ogden: 
f.o.b 


60% 


supply adequate 
Chicago: Dem 
ply ample; 
menhaden 
Gulf $123@129 
nadian herring 
protein 
Ft. Worth: 
on menhaden 
ered Ft. Worth 
Milwaukee: 
60% $155. 
Portland: 
trend 
Minneapolis: ‘ 
ple; demand 
livered 
} $135 @145 
last week 
West 
Dems 


changed; supply 
production, 60 

Baffalo: Dem 
supply ample; 
bulk 

Louisville: 
supply light 


Philadelphia: 
$24@25 
Cincinnati: 
supply 
No. 1 
mixed 
second 
$18@20 
Boston: 
2 timothy $ 
Denver: 


red 
$27.50; 


cutting 





Demand slow; 
Demand 


Demand 
standard $6, 
Worth; 
Ft. Worth. 
o: Demand 
$5.75@6 cwt., 
Demand 
adequate; 
Supply 


Demand fair; 
$6.50 
Demand 
trend unchanged; 
Demand 
trend steady 
ewt. 


supply 
cwt., 
Demand fair; 
5.50 
parti 
Demand 
cwt., ex- 
Demand 
$180. 


FEATHER MEAL 
Demand 


Demand 
87% protein $73@78, 
Texas 
Demand 
$75, 


producing 


supply 


San Francisco: 
unit 
Demand fair 


producing 
Demand 
adequate; 
Demand 

$1.85 


and 
Gloucester 

Demand 
menh 


Supply 
Coast 65% 


Cincinnati: Demand 


und further 
trend 
eastern 

and 
meal 


Demand 
40 menh 


Dems 


Den 
unchanged 
sult 
ren 
yy apolis 60% 


to $1.70 a 


Coast 
can $1.90 a 


Demand 


and just 


Demand 


adequate 
clover 
slfalf 


Demand 
39 @ 41 
Demand fair: 


supply light 


light; supply ample; 

ade- 
deliv- 
ware- 


fair; supply 
sacked, 
$6.25 ton lots, f.o.b. 
trend steady; 
f.o.b. plant. 

trend steady; 


good; 


fair; 
$6 cwt. 
average; 


$6.90, 100-Ib. 


trend steady; sup- 
cwt. 

good; 
$6.80 cwt 
good, 
to stronger 


supply ample; 


but 
price 


supply 
hold 


un- 
car- 


slow; trend 
$5.93 cwt., 


Demand 
adequate; 
Le.l 

trend steady; 
ewt., producers’ points, 
ally delactosed. 

and trend steady; sup 
warehouse, l.c.1. 


slow; trend steady; 


(HYDROLYZED) 
steady; supply tight; 


suffi- 
f.o.b 


fair; supply 
plants. 

better; trend steady; 
bulk, Georgia and Ala- 
mills 

Demand slow 
adequate; $1 a 


trend wun- 
unit of 


FISH MEAL 


Demand slow; supply am- 
of protein. 

trend steady; 
menhaden $119@123 
plants 

good; trend strong; 
60% menhaden $130 
fair; trend steady 
2 unit of protein 


sup 
f.o.b. 


sup- 
f.o.b 
very good; supply fair; 
trend steady; 
$127@130; 


dull; 
aden 60% 
f.o.b. Gulf 

average: $2.20 a 
$166@168 
fair; 


unit 
trend steady; 
$145 

improved; sup- 
generally higher; carlots 
$123 and scrap $119 
scrap $119@124 Ca 
$1.75@1.80 a 


unit of 


supply limited 
aden $136, deliv 


fair; 


and good supply fair 


and steady; supply ample; 
$1.80 a unit 

menhaden, supply m 
slow $140@142 de 
blended 

down 
proteir 


1ins 
70 herring 
unit of 


d and supply ¢« 
unit of pr 


slow trend wun 
but adequate; local 
$1.80 a unit 
fair: trend steady 
menhaden $ 


lieht 
protein 


protein 


$141 sacked 
Demand 


$160 


slow trend stronger 


nominal 
HAY 


slow supply 


Demand poor 


No. 1 
$26@27 
first 

wheat or 


oat straw 


fair; supply ample; No 


trend good; supply 
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FEEDSTUFFS, Nov. 28, 1959--—-97 
MEAT AND BONE MEAL 


still 


fair; alfalfa, baled $30 on new hay, third 

cutting. st Peal: Demand slipping 
Wichita: Demand good; supply suffi- | wn slightly to $72@75 

cient; prairie $22, alfalfa $25 @27.50. Wie Psa Demand good supply suffi 
Ogden: Supply average; $1.25@1.35 a bale $80, f.0.b. plant no quota 

$25 ton in the barn - » offerings 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, prac Ft. Werth: Demand 

tically nil for prairie and Johnson grass; bull meat and bone 

supply sufficient; carlots, baled, No. 1 al | Worth 

falfa $36@38, No. 2 $34@36; No. 2 prairie Denver: Det 

$24@26; No. Johnson grass $22@24, de ample 50 

iivered Texas common points. re aT ton 
Portland: Demand good; trend higher New Orleans 

supply limited; ; supply ample; 
Seattle: Demand good; Boston D ane sl upply steady 

ply U.8s. No. 2 green protein u con i, 60 $72.50 

livered, truck lots 100-Ib 
Los Angeles: Demand slow with moder bags 

ate offerings: U.S No. 1 $36@37; U.S Chicago 

No. 2 leafy $33@34; U.S. No. 2 green §34@ ply ample 

35; U.S. No. 2 $30@31 Cincinnati 
Louisville: De mand for hay slow, straw supply fair 50% " ’ bone 

fair; trend of hay and straw steady; No. 1 ; " ' 

hay, any variety of local $30@32, No 

$28@30; straw $20 ' 


HOMINY FEED 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady Portlas 
supply ample; $45.50@46 ad wi 
Boston: Demand slow supply ample St. Louis 
$53.50, bulk ’ 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend high« Seattle : 
supply adequate; $45 r . 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair Buffalo: 
milo $45.50, Milwaukee. 

St. Louis: Demand slow: 
supply limited; yellow $45 
Kansas City: Demand 
on West Coast; trend strong; 

yellow $35@36, bulk, white $1 less 
Seattie: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply limited; $53, delivered, cariots | bull 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady to Kansas City: 
higher; supply fair to poor; §5 bulk sup! sdeaus 
Boston. $72 
Louisville: Demand fair; tren: Louisville 
strong; $50 $8 
Memphis: Demand poor trend 
supply ample; white $41, bulk; yel 
bulk 


supplies 


fair supply ample 
f.o.b rt 


firm sul 
uck 


lots 


trend easy: 
trend steady; sup 

alfalfa $39, de $1 ' 
Ogden: Supp! f ‘ in 


firm sup 
$80 


steady 


scrape 


bags 


Francisco 
unit / rot } il} 
falr 


San 


Omaha supply 


trend eteady ; sacked 

New Vork 
good trend lower 
tight ; 


Los Angeles 


particularly 
supply 


@so 
MILLFEED 


Minneapolis 


LINSEED OLL MEAL 


Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply 

new process $73 73.50 November 

ber; $75.5 January-March; old proces 
784 78.50 


Ft. Worth: City 


and slow; supply mod Kansas 
erate; | pro process $94 
rail, $92 truck old $100 truck 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend stro 
supply } $84.50@85 
Boston : 
$94.50 
Cincinnati 
supply somew! m 
bulk, Minneapo! old 
Minneapolis 
Wichita: 
14 $82 20 
Milwaukee Demand gox r r 
old process $87.50 new rocess " Chicage 
San Francisco: and | 
ple $74.50, bulk 
Philadelphia: I 
$9 
Denver: Der 
tight, 


Dem 
tein, new 


process 


Wichita 


ur 
. 


rt Worth 


new 
process 
Demand 


fair; supply 


: 


Dem 


ren eT 
Omaha: Dema 
) ample; 34° 
process $8 
Pestiand: 
ply limited 
Seattle: Der 
ited 
delivered, carloads 
Los angie: Dem 
er supp limited 
protein $7 73, bulk 
Kansas City: Demand siow; 
supply light ent $72.50 
apolis 
ye De 
ample old proc 
ess P52 
LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 
Demand firm 


$190, bul) 
MALT 


Cincintati 
ply lim 


Omaha 
production 1 ply 
trend steady 
soly bulk Minns Hoston 
mand slow: trend str Buffalo 
ess $95.50: new pr 





Gmaha: supply short; 


Omaha basis 
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Demand fair trend 
No. 1 $34 


Ractanats: 
upp rndequate 
os Orleans: Demand f 
supply ample; $40@42 
Boston: [*« and sf 
Canadian $48.50 
Milwaukee: Demand goo upp f Te 
odd weights $3 
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higher last week, and the trade here be- 
lieves that further price increases are like- 
ly. Local levels are higher than in the 
West but the structure is expected to 
hold here because western prices are climb- 
ing. Sacked differential on bran and mid- 
dlings held steady at $4.50. Quotations Nov. 
24: bulk bran $41.50@42, sacked $46@ 
46.50; bulk middlings $42@42.50, sacked 
$46.50@47; bulk red dog $45@45.50, sacked 
$49@50. 

New York: Demand good; trend upward; 
supply fair; bran $53.50@654; standard 
midds, $54@64.50 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; 
settled; supply fair; bran $651, 
midds. $52, red dog $58. 

New Orleans: Demand good; 
supply ample; bran, sacked $48.50@49.25, 
shorts $49.50@60.25; bran, bulk $43.50@ 
44.25, shorts $15.50@46.25, middlings $44.50 
@ 45.25. 

Memphis: Demand 
supply ample; wheat 
gray shorts $40.70, bulk; 
$40.70, bulk. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend stronger; 
supply normal; bran $47.80, mixed feed 
$48.30, shorts $49.30, middlings $50.30. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $44, delivered, common transit 
points, carlots. 

Portland: Demand 
trend unchanged; $41. 

Ogden: Supply average; to Utah and 
Idaho: red bran and mill run $42, mid- 
dlings $47; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $49, middlings $54; to California: red 
bran and mill run $49.50, middlings $54.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


trend un- 
standard 


trend easy; 


steady; 
bulk; 
midds. 


fair; trend 
bran $38.70, 
standard 


slow; supply ample; 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady to 
strong; supply ample: shorts $39.25; bran 
$39.25; mill run $39.25. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; millfeed $48, bulk; red bran $62.50, 
bulk. 

Los Angeles: Standard mill run $45.50@ 
46.50, bulk, demand slow, trend weaker, 
ample supplies; red bran $51@51.50, slow 


steady trend, ample supplies. 
MINERAL FEED 


Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


demand, 


Denver: 
ply ample; $100. 


Ogden: Supply 50-Ib. 


normal; $113 in 
blocks; $103, granular, 60-Ib. bags. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; all-purpose granules $90, block $97; 
mineral phosphorus 6% granules $106, block 
$113; cattle-sheep mineral 7% phosphorus 
granules $100, block $107; hog mineral 
phosphorus 3%% granules $87, phosphorus 
2% $77 (in 50-Ib. paper bags). 

Wichita: Demand heavy; supply adequate; 
all-purpose with todine, 50-Ib. blocks $97.50, 
100-lb. bags $92.50, f.0.b. plant. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; 
good: all-purpose with flodine $70. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged: $45. 

Sioux City: 50-Ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 
phosphorus $92: 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each 


supply 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse; 
all-purpose mineral $85, ex-warehouse. 

MOLASSES 

Denver: Demand fair: trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 10¢ gal., New Orleans; $17.10 
ton, New Orleans; $20 ton, West Coast. 


trend steady; 
and 


Demand good; 
tark 


New Orleans: 


supply ample; 10¢ gal., cars 
trucks: 600-Ib. customers’ drums $7.05 

Boston: Demand seasonal; supply ample; 
16%¢ gal. in tank cars. 

Minneapolis: Slightly stronger demand; 
supply adequate; trend steady; still $31, 
tank truck, delivered. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 


New Orleans. 


supply adequate; 10¢ gal., 
supply suffi- 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; 
cient; blackstrap 11%¢ gal., f.0.b. Hous- 
ton: delivered Ft. Worth, truck $25.94, 
seller's market price on date of shipment. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$20, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; citrus $15@16, f.0.b. bulk, 
Fiorida producing milis. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample to close; blackstrap 10¢ gal., 
tank car, f.o.b. New Orleans, and $25 ton, 
delivered Memphis, truck. 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $20.25, f.0.b. Seattle, tank car 
lots or truck lots. 


trend easier; 
New 


Demand slow; 
gal., tank car, 


Kansas City: 
supply ample; 10¢ 
Orleans 

New York: 


Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply good; blackstrap 16¢ gal., tank cars, 
tank wagons, f.o.b. New York. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; 16%¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $20, bulk, f.o.b. 
tank cars; $20.25, bulk, f.o.b. tank trucks. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10¢ gal., New Orleans. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample 10%¢ gal. tank car lots, 
f.o.b. Gulf ports. 
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NIACIN 


New York: Trend steady; $6 kilo, 10- 


kilo lots; $6.20 kilo, 6- and 2%-kilo lots; 
$6.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots; freight prepaid or 
pats to destination. 


OAT PRODUCTS 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample; 3%% protein, re- 
ground oat feed $23, bulk. 

Boston: Demand good; supply adequate; 
white pulverized $57.50; reground oat feed 
$28.50@ 29. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $20.65; pul- 
verized white oats $51.60; rolled oats $77 


Philadelphia: Pulverized white, demand 
dull, supply fair, $54; domestic, demand 
slow, supply light, $29.50; Canadian oat 
feed, demand dull, supply light, $34, all 
rail shipment. 

Minneapolis: Demand increasing; supply 
ample; feeding rolled oats $85; reground 


oat feed up from $19 last week to $21; 
feeding oatmeal $69; pulverized $47; crimped 
up to $62 from $61 last week. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; oat milifeed $48, first half De- 
cember; $49, last half December; reground 
$28.20, first half December; $29.20, last 
half December. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $65; ground $62; 
cleaned $64. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply adequate; local production, pulver- 
ized $66. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 


ply fair; $55, bulk, delivered truck lots, 


38 Ib. or better. 


Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply good; rolled oats $87.30; feeding 
oatmeal $79.80; pulverized $53.30; crimped 
$70.80. 


OYSTER SHELL 

New Orleans: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; $24@25.50. 

Boston: Demand fair; 
paper $26.05. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $24.45. 

San Francisco: Demand * ais supply am- 
ple; local $15; eastern $26 

Portland: Demand slow: supply ample; 
trend unchanged; western $34, eastern $39, 
granite grits $28, shell flour $24. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $36, delivered, carlots. 

Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; sepply ample; $14.80. 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; in 80-lb. paper $23.45; in 
50-Ib. paper $23.70; in 25-lb. paper $25.95. 


PEANUT OTL MEAL 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 


26% $47. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; 


supply steady; in 


trend steady; 


trend steady; sup- 


ply practically nil; $68.50, f.0.b. Georgia 
and Alabama producing mills. 
PEAT MOSS 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; standard 7% cu. ft. bales 
$3.80. 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 


a bale in carlots. 

San isco: Demand and supply fair; 
$3.65 a bale. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
$2.85 a bale, f.o.b. pier. 

Portiand: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $3.30 a bale. 

New York: Demand and supply fair; 
trend steady; Canadian 7 cu. ft. bale, veneer 
wrapped $3.32, f.0.b.; German 7% cu. ft. 
bale $2.80, at dock, New York. 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
firm; $2.80 a bale, delivered, truck lots. 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; Canadian 65.6 
cu. ft. bales $3.65. 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 

Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; trend 
firm; supply ample; standard blends, 90% 
KI 10% stearate or carbonate mixture, 
100 Ib. drums $1.32 Ib.; 200 Ib. and up 
$1.30 Ib., all delivered. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250-Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100-Ib. drums $1.35; 100-Ib. drums $1.38; 
25-lb. drums $1.41, f.0.b. Cincinnati. 

POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$81, f.0.b. shipping points. 

Ft. Worth: Demand excellent; supply 
limited; 55% protein $80@82.50, f.0.b. north 
Texas plants. 

Atlanta: Demand better; trend steady; 
supply ample; meal $72.50. f.o.b. Georgia 
and Alabama producing plants. 

Les Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply adequate; $1.45 a unit of protein. 


RIBOFLAVIN 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gram in less than 
ton lots, in 3.36 to 16 gm./lb. mixtures, 
3¢ im ton lots or more; freight prepaid or 
paid to destination. 

New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4%¢ gm. in 3.36 to 16 
gm./ib. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; offerings ex- 
tremely light; carlots, rice bran $36@37, 
f.o.b. south Texas rice mills; hulls $3.50, 
f.o.b. mills. 

Francisco: Demand good; 
ample; bran $45; polished $49. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply very limited; bran $46, delivered 
Georgia and Alabama producing mills. 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply very tight; California production, 
high fat content bran $53. 


SCREENINGS 
Chicago: Demand improved; trend high- 
er; supply moderate; ground grain screen- 
ings $34; Canadian $28.90. 
Minneapolis: Supply limited; demand re- 
mains very slow; Canadian down again 


supply light; 


supply 
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from $23 last week to $22; lights $9@19, 
mediums $20@29, heavies $30@40; flax 
screenings, basis 15% $43. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; grain cleanings $22@23, 
delivered. 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited; ground mixed grain $33:50@35. 
Bu io: Demand and supply fair; trend 


$38.50, New York, 
New 


ground, sacked 
unground, bulk, $31, 


steady; 
lake and rail; 
York. 


SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow milo 
$1.95@1.97, delivered Texas common points. 
: Supply normal; $42@43. 
Seattle: Demand and supply good; 
easy; $45, bulk, carload. 
Los : Demand steady; trend easi- 
bulk. 


trend 


Angeles 
er; supply ample; milo $2.12% cwt., 
SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 44% up to $51.50@52.50 from $50.50 
last week, bulk, Decatur. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair: supply ade- 
quate; carlots, 44% $71@73, immediate 
through March; 50% protein $79@81, im- 
mediate through March; trucks: 44% $74, 


om $80, prompt. 
ew Orleans: Demand i supply am- 
m.. aaa steady; $68.50@69. 
Chicago: Soybean oil meal was higher 
on 44% protein with reluctance about 
making any commitments of volume. Most 
of the business has been in nearby ship- 
ment and interest in deferred shipment 
has been negligible. Quotations, Decatur 
basis: 44% protein, unrestricted biling $59 
and eastern restricted $55.50; 50% protein, 
unrestricted billing $63@64 and eastern re- 
stricted $59. 
Denver: Demand poor; trend 
supply ample; $70.50, bulk, Denver. 
cinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $58.50, bulk, Decatur. 
ton: Demand good; supply adequate; 
44% $55.50; 650% $59; both bulk, f.o.b. 


Decatur. 

ja: Demand 
trend unsettled; 44% $56.50, 
catur. 


steady; 


and supply fair; 
bulk, De- 


trend steady; sup- 
bulk, delivered 


: Demand fair; 
ply ample; 44% $61.60, 
Omaha. 

fichita: Demand good; 
44% $70, 50% $77, f.0.b. 
Mil 


supply ample; 
Wichita. 
ee: Demand good; supply fair; 
$58, bulk, Decatur. 

Ogden: Supply average; $84@89. 

Memphis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $61.60, 
bulk, f.0.b. Memphis. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 


ple; $79.40, bulk. 
At 


lanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $66.50, bulk, delivered. 
Portland: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply ample; $51.50, f.0.b. Decatur. 


Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; meal for Kansas City 
$56.50@57, bulk, Decatur; unrestricted $58.50 
@59 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $83, delivered, carlots. 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 44% $67. 


Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; $79.40@79.90, bulk. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply ample; $68.70. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 


Atlanta: $20.40@20.67. 
Buffalo: $25.31@25.45. 
Chicago: $24.77@ 24.90. 
Cincinnati: $23.47 @ 23.60. 
Des Moines: $25.23 @ 25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@25. 
Memphis: $22.20@22.47. 
Minneapolis: $25.92@ 26.06. 
Philadelphia: $24.32@24.95. 
St. Louis: $24.14@ 24.27. 


TANKAGE 


Louisville: Demand fair; 
supply good; $80@85. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; 60% digester 

St. Louis: Demand good; 
supply ample; $75. 

St. Paul: Demand very slow; supply still 
ample; nominal bids at $67@7 70. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 


trend steady; 
trend steady; 
72.50. 

trend easy; 


cient; 60% digester $74@76, Ft. Worth. 
Wichita: Demand good; supply suffi- 
cient; 60% $80, f.o.b. plant. 


trend unchanged; 


Chicago: Demand fair; 
100-lb. bags 


supply adequate; 60% protein, 
$380. 


Demand good; trend steady; 
60% digester $76, bulk, Cin- 


Cincinnati: 
supply short; 
cinnati. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply light; $84.50@85. 

Omaha: Demand and trend good; 
adequate; $70. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; offerings lim- 
ited for nearby shipment; 5¢ Ib., nominal, 
f.o.b. north Texas area. 

VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
any quantity in 100-lb. drums $1.50; in 
25-Ib. drums $1.55; freight allowed to desti- 


nation. 
New York: 


trend easy; 


supply 


Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-lb. drums $1.50 Ib.; 25- 
Ib. drums $1.55 Ib.; f.0.b. manufacturing 
plants, freight allowed and goods insured to 
destination. 

Rochester, N.Y.: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; 100-Ib. drums $1.50 Ib.; 25- 
tb. drums $1.55 Ib.; f.0.b. manufacturing 
plants, freight allowed and goods insured to 
destination. 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply poor; commeroial grade $63, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 


trend easy; 


ade- 


New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $61@63. 

is: Demand good; 
$63.50, Chicago. 


. supply 
quate; 
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nesses, but it looks like they are here 
to stay, at least in some areas, and 
will further develop. That is the opin- 
ion of Ross Milner, extension econo- 
mist at Ohio State. 

Mr. Milner told those attending the 
conference: “Personally I see no rea- 
son why the method (grain banks) 
will not expand and further develop. 
Grain banks can be a highly efficient 
method of storing, drying, grinding, 
mixing and delivering feed. When 
properly operated, they are economi- 
cally sound.” 

When it comes to grain banks, Mr. 
Milner said, the real question is 
where is the most efficient place for 
a farmer in the Corn Belt to store 
his corn for feeding—on the farm or 
at the elevator? 

Grain banks have some real prob- 
lems. Mr. Milner listed a few of 
them: (1) the bank concept often 
is misunderstood by both farmers and 
elevator operators; (2) many times 
the costs of the grain bank service 
have not been fully recovered; (3) 
many firms need more facilities to 
operate a grain bank; (4) record 
keeping systems often are inade- 
quate, and (5) differences in the 
quality of grain received and re- 
turned sometimes have been a prob- 
lem. 

Some areas appear to be suited to 
the grain bank concept. They include 
areas of large production of both 
feed grains and livestock and areas 
which have the kinds of livestock 
adapted to grain bank programs. An 
Indiana study showed that 53% of 
the customers used the grain bank 
for hogs; 26% for laying hens; 10% 
for beef cattle; 9% for dairy cattle, 
and 2% for broilers and turkeys. 

Many elevators, Mr. Milner point- 
ed out, have tried out the grain bank 
method without making many changes 
at the elevator. The next stage, he 
said, involves much more capital to 
provide adequate dryers and storage 
capacity. Several Ohio elevators al- 
ready are operating grain banks in 
this stage. 


Business Management 

The manager of an agricultural 
business must be a man of many tal- 
ents these days, Dr. R. W. Sherman, 
professor of agricultural marketing 
at Ohio State, told conference par- 
ticipants. He listed six general fields 
in which a manager should be com- 
petent: 

1. He should be a good administra- 
tor, making his firm profitable to the 
owners. 

2. He must be understood, recog- 
nize the value of records and be able 
to use them in obtaining efficiency. 

3. He must be well acquainted with 
each function performed by the firm 
and have a knowledge of what com- 
prises efficient performance of the 
function. 

4. He must know what comprises 
good human relations in dealing with 
both his employees and his customers. 

5. He must know something about 
economics in order to maximize re- 
turns to the firm. 

6. He must be able to judge his 
competitors’ actions. 

“And if he’s this good, someone 
will hire him,” Dr. Sherman said, in 
pointing out that managers can be 
expected to have these qualities only 
to some degree. They can’t be expect- 
ed to be perfect in them. 

The marketing authority explained 
that one of the first things managers 
of firms handling farm products 
should realize is that the demand for 
farm products is rather inelastic. 
This means that agricultural busi- 
nesses cannot expand demand (faster 
than population) except at a drastic 
price decrease. 

Demand for services is different. 
In this connection, Dr. Sherman said: 
“Since farm business firms deal in 
services as well as in buying and sell- 
ing, a good appreciation of such de- 
mand is desirable. Demand for serv- 








ices varies more with economic con- 
ditions than does the demand for the 
product.” 

The speaker called attention to a 
research project which showed that 
in a group of firms with varying 
amounts of services, those firms re- 
ceiving the larger incomes from serv- 
ices were the most profitable. 

“Managers should look into their 
performance of services to see how 
an increase in income can be made,” 
Dr. Sherman advised, “and why some 
firms have more service income than 
others.” 

He cited other research studies to 
help explain in part why some firms 
are more successful than others. One 
study concerned accounts receivable. 
“Perhaps we should take a careful 
look at accounts receivable relation- 
ships to sales,” he said. “There is 
some indication that the more prof- 
itable businesses may have a larger 
outstanding accounts receivable (in 
relation to sales) than those making 
less money.” 


Trade Practices 


Are there more unfair trade prac- 
tices in business today than there 
were years ago? Probably not, ac- 
cording to Dr. Elmer F. Baumer, as- 
sociate professor in agricultural mar- 
keting at Ohio State. But the temp- 
tations may be greater, particularly 
in some food industries. 

“The generally lower net margin 
for food firms (about 2%) has ne- 
cessitated maximum levels of out- 
put,” he said, “to gain the highest 
level of efficiency. This has meant in- 
creased volume in most cases or a 
strict prohibition against loss of vol- 
ume. Furthermore, to gain maximum 
efficiency in the food distribution 
field, fewer and larger outlets have 
been developed. For suppliers, it has 
become increasingly more imperative 
that outlets be obtained and held. 
This is the type of situation where 
many practices will be resorted to 
in order to maintain outlets.” 

Dr. Baumer listed three proposals 
which he said might offer possible 
improvements in regulation trade 
practices: 

1. Bring the regulation and en- 
forcement closer to the problem. Re- 
duce the scope of the control agency 
to perhaps a market. 

2. Give the control agency the pow- 
er to regulate both inter-state and 
intra-state commerce. 

3. Consider setting up industry- 
wide areas primarily to make en- 
forcement quicker and easier and al- 
so as a means of adequate financing. 
It appears more and more as if in- 
dustry financing will be necessary to 
obtain the necessary funds. 

“Looking to the future,” Dr. Bau- 
mer said, “any additional regulations 
that might be written should be 
based solely on sound economic prin- 
ciples so as not to become trade bar- 
riers and should be flexible so as to 
ensure the maximum freedom for 
technological development.” 


Information on Products 


Where do farmers get their infor- 
mation about new products? From 
farm magazines, according to Dr. 
Everett M. Rogers, Ohio State assist- 
ant professor of rural sociology. Dr. 
Rogers has won wide recognition fcr 
his studies on this topic. 

Farm magazines are the farmer's 
most important source of information 
about new products, he told a lunch- 
eon audience at the conference. He 
noted that, according to his studies, 
dealers, salesmen and company pub- 
lications are of relatively little im- 
portance in making farmers aware of 
new practices. But they have their 
place in the communication picture, 
too. 
“While dealers may not be so im- 
portant as a source of information 
about new farm ideas in general,” 
he said, “they may be of greater sig- 
nificance in the case of certain prod- 
uc’ ” 

Dr. Rogers noted that in a study 
of 573 Iowa farmers, 53% said deal- 
ers and salesmen were their chief 
source of information on the use and 





care of farm machinery. An addition- 
al 16% said they relied mainly on 
dealer bulletins, and 21% named 
farm magazines. 

While farmers may get their infor- 
mation about new products from 
farm magazines, it’s their friends and 
neighbors who convince them to 
adopt such products, Dr. Rogers said. 
He quoted one farmer as saying, “I 
like to see the new practice on a 
neighbor’s farm before I adopt it.” 

The sociologist’s findings indicate 
that the wise farm dealer is the one 
who works through his local county 
agent to secure the introduction of 
new products. Dr. Rogers suggested 
farm store dealers keep up-to-date 
with new products themselves. Oth- 
erwise their customers will look else- 
where for information and advice. 

In one study Dr. Rogers said he 
found evidence that farmers place 
more faith in the research findings 
of USDA and experiment station sci- 
entists than in commercial scientists. 
Why? He doesn’t know, but he sug- 
gested this question as a topic for 
future research. 


— 


Omaha Grain Exchange 
Elects New Officers 


OMAHA—A. W. Nielsen, Westcen- 
tral Cooperative Grain Co., was elect- 
ed president of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change at the exchange’s annual 
meeting Nov. 24. 

Named as first vice president was 
R. M. Scoular, Scoular-Bishop Grain 
Co.; H. B. Waller, Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co., was named second vice 
president, and M. E. Neely, Bartlett 
& Co., was elected treasurer. 

Directors elected to serve three 
years were M. W. Mills, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., and E. J. Kaura, 
Updike Grain Corp. Reelected as di- 
rector to serve three years was H. C. 
Christiansen, Sr., Norris Grain Co. 

Other directors are J. W. Holm- 
quist, Holmquist Elevator Co., and 
Adolf Mayer, Continental Grain Co. 


IOWA 
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tion why two firms doing the same 
kind of business with the same kind 
of facilities should pay income taxes 
on their profits on different bases...” 

Western Grain & Feed also resolved 
that it should work with the Iowa 





Loan limitations of SBA, he said, 
usually lie between those of banks and 
insurance companies. The maximum 
SBA loan is $350,000. 

N. M. Peterson, secretary-treasurer, 
Central Iowa Production Credit Assn., 
said the group he represents supplies 
operating credit to producers only— 
none to feed and grain businesses. The 
goal of this aid is eventual complete 
farm ownership. 

Mel Shanda, cashier, Home State 
Bank, Jefferson, Iowa, explained that 
his bank wants to know what the 
borrower’s complete financial needs 
are for the year so that these needs 
can be budgeted. “If you have large 
amounts of credit on your books 
you're in the credit business whether 
you like it or not,” he said. 

Mr. Shanda was definite in his be- 
lief that feed men establish some type 
of credit policy. “Be fair,” he advised, 





“but also be firm in carrying it out.” 


Mr. Shanda also advised feed men 
to cooperate with lending agencies 
and to let them know who their prob- 
lem credit risks are. 

“Get information on your purchaser 
before it’s too late,” he said. Feed 
and grain business operators can save 
themselves some embarrassment if 
they cut off credit to overextended 
feeders before they “get in the hole 
deeper.” 

Mr. Shanda advised listeners who 
are on or are planning to go on a 
note system of credit to make notes 
payable when the feeder has income 
coming in rather than for a flat period 
of 60 or 90 days. 

He said also that it would be a good 
idea for feed and grain businesses, 
even competing ones, to exchange the 
names of credit risks. 

Al Krogstad, manager, 
Feed & Grain Co., Harlan, 
labeled credit “a convenience.” 


Iowa, 





Squealer | 


| 
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grain business was discussed by @ 


panel of state officials, the assistant 
secretary of the conventioning asso- 


ciation and the manager of a feed and 
grain business. Comments made by 
the panelists, whose moderator was 
Robert Zinn, district sales manager, 


Allied Mills, Inc., of Iowa, Mason 
City, follow: 
Ken Ludlow, assistant secretary, 


Western Grain & Feed Association of 
Iowa, pointed out that operation of a 
grain bank increases accounts receiv- 
able, investments, bookkeeping, man- 
power requirements, storage require- 
ments and responsibility. 


Earl Stelpflug, manager, Farmers 
Supply Co., Inc., Ankeny, emphasized 
the need for establishing service 
charges on the basis of cost analysis. 
He said handling, grinding, mixing, 
pelleting and delivery can’t be done 
for nothing and charges for these ser- 
vices should be listed individually on 
the customer’s bill. “Rather than take 
your profit on the feed and give away 
services, you should break these costs 
down and show them as charges.” 

When selling a complete feed, he 
said, it is wise to show a realistic 
charge for the feed and then add an 
appropriate charge or charges for 
mixing, grinding, pelleting and de- 
livery. 

I. Levin, state chemist, Des Moines, 
told the panel audience that proper 
labeling of medicated feeds is im- 
perative for the protection of feeders 
and consumers. He particularly 
stressed the importance of withdrawal 
statements on feeds containing addi- 
tives. 

To clear up misunderstandings re- 
garding procedures for custom mixing 
of feeds containing drugs, he said the 
Iowa Department of Agriculture will 


| not object to the addition of drugs to 


He | 


said credit makes merchandise easier | 


to sell, “but we don’t like to consider 
it a sales tool.” 


Two choices are open to feed men. | 
He said they can eliminate credit or | 
they can set up a solid credit policy | 


and system that will function effec- 
tively. 

“Failure of a credit policy usually 
is due to lack of administration,” he 
said. He expressed disfavor in extend- 
ing credit on complete feeds and 
grains. “Leave that up to regular 


| lending agencies,” he recommended. 


Department of Agriculture and the | 


legislative branches of the state gov- | 


ernment to “bring about the enact- 
ment of a more equitable, just and 
workable statute” regarding the Iowa 
feed tonnage tax law. The association 
said the current feed tonnage tax law 
is “outdated, unwieldy and almost 
unworkable when applied to modern 
day custom feed mixing operations 
and delivery of feed in bulk.” 

The association also went on record 
as being opposed to the adoption of 
daylight saving time as a part of Iowa 
law. 

Talks and Panels 

Summaries of talks and panel dis- 
cussions on grain banks, credit prob- 
lems and other subjects follow: (Sum- 
maries of a talk by Al Oliver, execu- 
tive vice president, Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn., Washington, 
and a panél discussion, “Grain Stor- 
age Situation in 1960,” will appear in 
Feedstuffs Dec. 5.) 


SOLVING FINANCE AND CRED- 
IT PROBLEMS—This panel discus- 
sion was mainly concerned with 
sources of financial assistance for feed 
and grain dealers themselves, and pro- 
ducers, credit policies and protection 
against credit losses. Moderator was 
Dr. Richard Phillips, economics and 
sociology department, Iowa State 
University. 

Summaries of comments made by 
panelists follow: 

K. B. Fairall, branch manager, 
Sma!l Business Administration, Des 
Moines, described what financial as- 
sistance feed and grain businesses can 
expect to get from SBA. 





“Make a business-like approach to 
your credit policy,” Mr. Krogstad sug- 
gested. “Don’t apologize for it and 
don’t beat around the bush. Be firm.”’ 

He said Squealer Feed & Grain Co 
prefers to have the feeder obtain all 
of his credit, if possible, from a bank 
or other lending agency. 

It was his opinion that the best pro- 
tection against credit losses is fre- 
quent contact with feeders through 
company salesmen. He noted that his 
company has a two-way radio system 
used to keep in touch with salesmen 
who may encounter credit problems in 
the field. 

In summary, Mr. Krogstad said a 
business should adopt these policies 


| Drug status.’ 


regarding credit: (1) Develop a policy | 


that fits the company’s particular 
needs and financial situation; (2) ad- 
minister the policy so that it will do 
the job it is supposed to do; (3) let 
feeders know what the policy expects 
of them, and (4) make sure the feed- 
er’s ability to pay is analyzed. 

Mr. Krogstad was asked what could 
be done to take care of handling costs 
when it is necessary to borrow money 
to cover a customer’s credit, and he 
answered that “no one should be too 
bashful” to charge the customer an 
interest rate one half to 1% above the 
interest rate the feed man pays for 
his money. 

Other questions were directed at 
the panel. One of them concerned the 
legality of charging interest on open 
accounts. Mr. Shanda said he did not 
think this was legal, but he advised 
anyone interested to check with his 
attorney. 

GRAIN BANK—The why, when, 


where and how of operating a grain 
bank in conjunction with a feed and 





custom feeds providing: “(1) The 
drugs have been cleared for addition 
to mixed feeds, (2) they are added at 
the permitted levels, (3) combinations 
of drugs used are permitted and they 
are added at the permitted levels and 
(4) the drugs are not in the New 

Mr. Levin distributed an official 
state publication which reminded 
Iowa feed registrants that the Food 
& Drug Administration “is strongly 
opposed to guarantees for antibiotics 
which are not in the therapeutic 
range and are not indicated for thera- 
peutic purposes.” 

Mr. Levin reported that some Iowa 
registrants have wanted to use a 
combination of .0125-.025% sulfaquin- 
oxaline and .011% furazolidone. He 
said that consultation with FDA re- 
vealed that the combination of the 
drugs at the requested levels, with or 
without antibiotics, will not be ac- 
cepted for Iowa sales. 

“We understand from reports 
reaching us that the combination has 
proved helpful in the past to turkey 
growers with problems,” Mr. Levin 
said. “If this is true, it is our opinion 
that purveyors of these drugs should 
present data to the FDA which would 
make it acceptable to FDA.” 

He explained that antibiotic regula- 
tions provide for the individual use of 
sulfaquinoxaline and furazolidone at 
the levels mentioned by registrants 
for control and treatment of certain 
diseases, but combination of the two 
is not permitted at these levels. “How- 
ever, the antibiotic regulations pro- 
vide for the use of a conibination of 
00083% furazolidone and .0125-.025% 
sulfaquinoxaline,” Mr. Levin noted. 

Ray Johnson, warehouse division, 
State Commerce Commission, Des 
Moines, referred to the Iowa bonded 
warehouse law to explain the state’s 
position regarding the acceptance of 
bulk grain for purposes other than 
storage. 

Reading from the law, Mr. Johnson 
said, “Bulk grain deposited with a 
licensed warehouseman with instruc- 
tions to hold for further instructions, 
or with instruction for any other dis- 
position, may be retained by him in a 
licensed warehouse for a period of 10 
days or more provided that any reten- 
tion for a period of more than nine 
consecutive days shall, commencing 
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with the 10th day, be deemed to be a 
retention for storage pending other 
lisposition of the bulk grain and pro- 
vided further that not later than the 
10th day from date of deposit of the 
bulk grain such licensed warehouse- 
man shall issue warehouse receipts 
therefor. 

‘Any grain, which has been received 
at any bonded warehouse and for 
which the actual sale price is not fixed 
and payment made therefor within 10 


days after the receipt of said grain, 
s construed to be grain held in stor- 
ige and warehouse receipts shall 
be issued therefor to the depositor not 


later than the 10th day after the re- 
ceipt thereof. 


“Bulk grain deposited with an un- 
icensed warehouseman for the pur- 
pose of processing or cleaning shall be 
returned to the depositor or otherwise 
disposed of at his order within 10 days 
from the date of deposit of the grain. 

“Bulk grain deposited with an un- 


licensed warehouseman for the pur- 








pose of shipment for the account of 
the depositor must be actually shipped 
within 10 days of the date of deposit 
of the grain. 

“Any grain which has been received 
at any unlicensed warehouse, and for 
which the actual sale price is not fixed 
and payment made therefor within 10 
days after the receipt of said grain, is 
construed to be grain held in stor- 
eT ee 

“If bulk grain is deposited with an 
unlicensed Warehouseman for any 
other purpose, except as specified in 
chapter 544 of the Warehouse law, 
such grain must be returned to the 
depositor or otherwise disposed of at 
his instructions within 10_days from 
the date of deposit of the bulk grain. 

“If bulk grain is deposited with an 
unlicensed warehouseman with in- 
structions to hold for further instruc- 
tions and such instructions have not 
been forthcoming the warehouseman 
on the 10th day shall return the bulk 
grain to the depositor, providing that 





a deposit of such bulk grain in a 
licensed warehouse for the account of 
the depositor shall be deemed to be a 
return to the depositor, or at the elec- 
tion of the warehouseman, may pur- 
chase such grain on the 10th day at 
not less than the local market price 
at the close of business on such 10th 
day. Provided, however, that in each 
instance of a deposit of grain by the 
U.S. government or any subdivision or 
agency thereof, a period of 30 days 
shall be permitted in each instance 
where a period of 10 days is above 
specified, and action which is spe- 
cified above to be taken on the 10th 
day, shall be taken on the 29th day.” 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES—Dis- 
cussing some of the problems faced 
by the association during the year, 
Robert B. Couch, general manager of 
Bates-Couch Grain Co., Des Moines, 
and president of the Western group, 
said the grain trade was subjected to 
many adverse editorials and articles 
written by people not engaged in the 
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Max Rosenstock, Idlewild Farm, Kingsley, lowa finds DYNAFAC improves grade, 
practically eliminates feedlot bloat and founder, keeps cattle on feed better! 





Max Rosenstock and his partner, Clarence Voss, 
have been feeding DYNAFAC for the past two years: 

“It looked like a good product,” they said. “We 
felt it deserved a fair trial under actual feedlot 
conditions. After testing it, we were so completely 
satisfied, that DYNAFAC is now a standard part of 
our feeding program.” 

“Dynafac gives us a number of direct bene- 
fits,” says Mr. Rosenstock. “Since we started feed- 
ing it, we’ve had no trouble with bloat, and cattle 
stay on feed better—even with a high grain ration. 
The carcass quality of our animals is much higher, 










and they grade higher.” 

“When you add this to an average daily gain 
of 2.6 to 2.7 Ibs. over a two-year period, you can see 
why we’re sold on Dynafac!” 

Mr. Rosenstock and Clarence Voss are only 
one example of the many progressive feeders who 
are switching to Dynafac. They represent a large 
and growing market for this proven feed additive. 

Dynafac’s big promotional program is de- 
signed to help you get your share of this business. 
Plan to add Dynafac to your formulas and concen- 
trates. Write for prices and complete facts. 








In 16 separate tests, in 6 states, averaging over 60 head 
per test, Dynafac showed a positive advantage sixteen 
times. Increase in daily gains ranged from 0.12 to 0.75 
Ibs. per head — averaged 0.32 Ibs./day in favor of Dynafac 
feeding. 


Max Rosenstock and 
Clarence Voss have 
4,000 cattle on feed at 
all times. During the 
year, they turn out 
between 6,000 and 7,000 
head of cattle. 





DYNAFAC PREMIX 


A product of Armour and Company, Chicago 90, Ill. 
Distributed nationally by McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 











grain business and people who there- 
fore did not know the facts. 


“Inferences were that people in the 
warehousing industry were engaged in 
a ‘get rich quick’ program in the 
storing of government grain,” he said. 
The association, he noted, has helped 
to acquaint the public with the facts 
and with the duties and responsibili- 
ties of a warehouseman “so that a 
clear concise picture of warehousing 
profits was given.” 

Mr. Couch referred to the grain 
storage cost survey being made by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. and Com- 
modity Stabilization Service. 

He reported that an independent 
survey conducted by the Iowa asso- 
ciation among its members requested 
information on their thinking on pres- 
ent and future storage rates and a 
comparative cost picture for the past 
five years. 

Information gathered by the asso- 
ciation from survey returns is being 
compiled. 

Another problem, Mr. Couch, said 
was created by incentives offered 
through the payment of trucking costs 
or some other device to get CCC corn 
delivered to a certain warehouse. 

“This is a serious problem in that 
when one warehouseman starts it he 
is inviting his neighbor to follow suit 
and thus disrupting the entire sched- 
ule of tariff rates as filed with the 
Iowa Commerce Commission,” he said. 


Legislative Matters 

Regarding state legislative matters, 
Mr. Couch reported that Iowa’s gov- 
ernor vetoed a bill which attempted 
to make it legal for cooperatives to 
pay patronage dividends to non-mem- 
bers as well as members. 

He said also that the Western asso- 
ciation was instrumental in defeating 
an attempt by veterinarians to intro- 
duce a bill “which could have been 
interpreted to mean that it was il- 
legal for feed man to even sell worm- 
ing medicine for hogs.” 

Mr. Couch announced that the Iowa 
association has an active membership 
of 1.009, making it “the largest state 
grain and feed association in the na- 
tion composed of 99% independent 
feed and grain dealers.” 

The association has established 
county chairmen in nearly every coun- 
ty in the state. 

A freight claim service has been 
initiated by the association. Mr 
Couch announced also that the asso- 
ciation has negotiated a_ contract 
which will enable it to furnish mem- 
bers with standard business forms, 
such as scale tickets, sales tickets and 
voucher checks, direct from the manu- 
facturer. 


MORALITY IN BUSINESS — El- 
don H. Roesler, publisher, The Feed 
Bag, Milwaukee, illustrated in his 
talk, “The Moral Side of Merchandis- 
ing,” how the principles of tolerance, 
honesty, sincerity, a positive approach 
and charity fit into the operation of 
business. 

“This feed business is a moral busi- 
ness,” he said. “For certain, there 
have been successful men who would 
have no part of this code, but who can 
say that they had reached the pin- 
nacle of success. Had they been more 
tolerant, honest, sincere, charitable 
and civic and church-minded their 
success could have been doubled or 
tripled. At least they would certainly 
have a certain warm feeling they 
might now be missing.” 


FOOD AND DRUG REGULA- 
TIONS AFFECTING GRAIN AND 
FEED BUSINESSES—Norman Fos- 
ter, chief chemist of the Food & Drug 
Administration office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., explained what happened in 
the cranberry “contamingtion” case 
and reviewed FDA regulations affect- 
ing the feed industry. 

Mr. Foster said aminotriazole, the 
weed killer blamed for the cranberry 
contamination, has to be used care- 
fully. “If used under controlled con- 
ditions there is no residue,” he said. 
“Its use is legal and the berries are 
safe to eat . . . The trouble started 
when aminotriazole was misused in 
some areas.” 
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week remained unchanged. Dairy 
feeds topped in sales turnover fol- 
lowed by egg mashes. Turkey feed 
demand has dwindled to breeding 
flock requirements, and broiler feed 
sales were just so-so. 

Most of the dairy feeds being sold 
now are used in conjunction with 
feeds on the farm, and the trade 
doesn’t look for any build up in com- 
plete dairy feeds until after the first 
of the year. Farmers just now are 
busy bartering feeds among them- 
selves and it won’t be until these 
stocks are depleted that any heavy 
movement in complete feeds will get 
underway. 

There wasn’t too much change in 


the ingredient market during the | 


week. 

Corn and oats were off % to l¢. 
Soybean oil meal (44%) was un- 
changed but 50% soybean meal de- 
clined $1. Linseed oil meal and glu- 
ten meal were unchanged. Fish meal 
dropped $5. There is a big supply of 
fish available and further price de- 
clines are likely. Meat scraps de- 
clined $2.50. Barley held steady. 

Bran and middlings worked high- 
er on fairly good demand. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers was unchanged from the 
preceding period. 


Central States 


By and large, activity in the for- 


mula feeds still leans at least very | 


slightly toward the sluggish side. Mills 
are operating generally on a five-day 
week basis but, occasionally, ona 
slightly curtailed run from the reg- 
ulation 40 hour week. The weather 
has moderated to a considerable de- 
gree and the “spell” of below or near 
zero temperatures that was experi- 
enced the preceding week, was not 
of sufficient duration to have brought 
about any real general betterment 
in the demand. 

With still further reduction in the 
corn-hog feeding ratio, to the con- 
trary, demand for hog feeds is hold- 
ing up rather well. Cattle feeds are 
moving fairly well but not as brisk 
as a year ago. On the other hand, the 
moderate improvement shown has 
been encouraging in that it is follow- 
ing in part at least, the usual sea- 
sonal pattern. Demand for dairy 
feeds could be better but is not too 
unsatisfactory. 

Turkey feeds have dropped off very 
definitely. Call for laying mash, while 
not all it should be, is giving a fair- 
ly good account of itself considering 
the hard “go” that the egg market 


has experienced, and the same can | 


be said of the broiler industry. 


Mountain States 


Formula feed dealers in this area 
are of the opinion. that the past week’s 
volume is going along pretty good, 
and it is about the same as the pre- 
vious week. That goes for a compari- 
son with last year at this time, too. 

Turkey feed business is completely 
gone now. 

Dealers said cattle feeders are 
complaining about prices of cattle 
feed and they say that it is “killing” 
them. That is, they are losing 
money and threaten to go to the use 
of hay instead of drylot cattle feeds 
and range feeds. Formula feeds that 
have been moving have been of two 
kinds—drylot cattle feeds and range 
feeds. 


Pacific Northwest 


Pacific Northwest formula feed 
sales continued to be of good volume 
this week. Portland and Seattle mix- 
ers reported further moderate pick 
up in seasonal movement. Regional 
weather conditions moderated from 
the previous week, but heavy rains 
were reported in western Oregon and 
Washington. 

Portland and Seattle feed mills 
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Butler Chemical Co 

Butler Mfg. Co. 


C-K Processing Co 

Caicium Carbonate Co 

California Pellet Mill Co 

Caple, A. 8. 

Cardinal Scale 

Cargill, inc. : 

Casco Chemical Corp 

Central Scientific Co 

Champion Portable Mill Co 

Chantiand Mfg. Co. 

Chase Bag Co. ; 

Checkerboard Grain Co 

Chick-Master Incubator Co 

Chippewa Plastics, Inc 

CIBA Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc. : 

Clinton Corn ae Co 

Clofine, Herbert K 

Clupak, inc. 

Colby Milling, ; ee 

Collier Livestock-Feeder Co. 

Colonial Poultry Farms 

Columbia Phosphate Co. 

Columbia Quarry Co. 

Columbian Stee! Tank Co 

Commercial Solvents Corp. .. 

Consolidated Blenders, Inc. . 

Continental Grain Co. 

Corn Products Sales Co. 

Coronet Phosphate Co. 

Cummings, J. E 

Czarnikow Rionda 


& Co. 


Darling & Co. .. 
Davies, William "EB. 
Davis Enterprises 
Davis, H. C., Sons’ 
Dawe's Laboratories, Inc. 
Day Company, The 
Daycom, Inc. 

Delaware Poultry Laboratories 
Devold, Peder, Oil Co. 
Diamond Alkali Co. 
Diamond V Mills, Inc. 
Distillation Products 


Doane A 
Dodgen 
Dorn & sainckot Leberetertes 
Dorsey Trailers 
Doty Laboratories 
Douglas Chemical 
Dow Chemical 
Duplex Mill & Mfg. 
Du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., inc., E 


Early & Daniel Co. 

Eastman Chemical Prod., 

Ehrsam, J. B. - Sons 
Mf 

Elba Corp. of " Acnarine 

Eriez Mfg. 

Eschenheimer, 

Ewing, Ray, 


Fairfield Eng. 

Fallek Products 

Farmacal Industries, se 
Farmers Friend Mineral Co. 
Farm Journal 

Ferguson Fumigants 

Ferrell, A. T Co 
Fischbein, 


& Chem. 


Fox 
Fruen Milling Co. 


Gaddis Bros. 

Gallicol Corp 

Gerber Sheet 

Gooch Feed Mills 

Gorton-Pew Fisheries 

Grace Chemical Co. 

Grain Processing Corp. 

Grand River Chemica! Div. 
of Deere 

Gruendier Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co 

Gump, 8. F., Co. 

Hand, Peter, Foundation . 

Harris Lab. ; 

Harris-Crane, 

Harshaw Chemica! 

Hayes and Stolz ... 

Heil Co., , A 

Helm Mfc 

Henke . 

Hess 

teterechemtcal 

Hilltop Lab. 

Hoffman-Taff, 

Hogenson Const. 

Hogg, N. D., 

Holt Products . 

Honeggers' & Co 

Honeymead Products Co 

Hooker Chemical 

Hot Spot Detector, 

Howe Scale Co 

Howes, S., Co., Inc 

Hubbard Milling Co 

Hubbell, Charies H 

Hygeno Litter ‘ 

Hy-Line Poultry Farm 


Ibberson, T. E., Co 
INinois Soy Products Co 
international Distr. Corp. 
International Minerals & 

Chemical Corp. 
International Paper Co 
International Salt Co., 
lowa Limestone Co : 
lowa Portable Mill Co. 
lowa Soya Co. 


Jackson, 
Jacobson Machine Works 
Jersee Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Const 


K. & K. Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Kansas Soya Prod. Co., 
Kees & pany 
Kellogg Spencer & Sons, 
Kem Mig. Co. .... 
Kent Feeds 

Kent, Percy 9g 

Key Alfalfa: Dehydrators 
Kimber Farms 
Kindstrom-Schmoli Co. . 
Koelsch, Charles J., Grain Co 
Koppers Co., Inc. 

Kraft Bag Corp. 

Kraft Foods Co. 


Gilbert, Co., Inc... 


Land O'Lakes Creameries, inc 
Lawhoff Grain Co. es 
Leach Mfg. Co. . 
LeGear, Dr., inc. 
Lennox Industries 
Levens Mig. Co 
Lilly, Eli, & Co. 
Limestone Products Corp. 

of America , , 
Loncala Phosphate Co. 
Longhorn Engineering Co 


McCabe Grain Co., Ltd 
Maney Bros. Mill & Elev. Co 
Manganese Corp. of Americe 
Mann, W. P., Sales Co 
Marine & Animal By-Products 
Corp 

Martin’ $ Hatchery 

Martin, Theo. W., & Son 
Master- _ Refrigeration 


Mathews Co. .... 

Mayo Shell Corp. 

Merck Co. 

Meredith Pub. Co 

Michigan Chemica! Corp 
Mid-Continent Grain Co 
Mid-States Construction Co 
Midwest Alfalfa , 
Midwest Dried Milk Co 
Milbrew Co. ; 

Miller, Mel, & Co., Inc 
Miller Publishing Co., The 
Minneapolis Sewing Mach. Co 
Minnesota Linseed Oj! Co 
Minute Maid Corp. .. 
Monsanto Chem. Co 

Morton Salt Co : 
Mt. Hope Poultry Farm, Inc 
Murphy Products Co 
Myers-Sherman Co 


Nagel, Herman, Co 

Natl. Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Mig ° 

Natl. Distillers Prod. Co 

National ideal 

Nationa! Molasses Co 

National Oats Co 

National Renderers Assn 

National Vitamin Products 

Nellis Feed Co 

New Bedford Fish Prod. Co 

New Century Co., The 

New England By-Prod. Corp 

Newsome Comm. Co 

Nichols, Incorporated 

Nootbeer, H. V.. & Co 

Nopco Chemical Co 

North American Mfg. Co 

North American Trading & 
Import Co 

North Carolina Granite Corp 

Nor-Vell, inc 

Nutrena Mills, inc 


Oakes Mig. Co 
Olavarria & Co 

Olin Mathieson 

Oyster Shell Corp 
Oyster Shell Prod. Coo 


Pabst Brewing Co 
Pannier Bulk Feeder 
Panogen Co 
Paper-Calmenson & Co 
Park, Philip R., Inc 

Parks, J. P., Co 

Parrish & Heimbecker 
Parrish, N. K 

Paxton Processing Co 

Pay Way Feeds 

Peavey, F. H., & Co 
Peerless Equip. Co., Inc 
Perma-Weld 

Peterson Breeding Farm 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp 
Pilch's Poultry Breeding Farm 
Pillsbury Co 

Pittsburgh Plate Giass Co 
Pless, Joe N., Co 

Prater Pulverizer Co 

Pratt Labs., Inc 

Productive Acres Mfg. Co 
Professional Feeds 
Publicker Industries, Inc 


Quaker Oats Co 
Ralston Purina Co 


Rapids Machinery Co 
Raymond Bag Corp 


Richardson Scale 

Riley Feed Co 

Rion Crush Stone Corp 
Roskamp Huller Co. . 
Rosner-Hixson Laboratories 
Ross Machine & Mill Supply. 
Ryde & Co 


S. & H. Lab. . 
Salsbury's, Or., 
Scanian, ivan, 
Schenley Distillers, 
Schutte Pulverizer Co., 
Screw Conveyor Corp 
Seagram, Joseph E., & 

Sons, Inc. 
Security Mills 
Seco, inc 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shanzer Mfg. .. 
Shelby Mfg. . 
Shelibuilder Co 
Sievert, C. W 
Simonsen Mfg. Co 
Small, The W. J., Ge 
Smith, A. O 
Smith-Douglass Co., 
Smith, Edward E.., 
Sohio Chemical Co - 
Southwest Mill Supply Co. ” 
Specifide, inc. . ee 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, ‘Inc. 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., 

Inc 
Squibb, 
Stabilized Vitamins 
Staley, A. E., Mfg. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
Star-Kist Foods, inc . 
Stearns Magnetic Products. 
Sterner ind eee 
Sterwin Chemicals inc 
Stone Mountain Grit Co 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 
Successful Farming 
Sudenga Industries 
Suni-Citrus Products Co 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co 
Superior Boller Works 
Superior Feed Co 

Superior Separator 
Sutorbilt Corp 
Swanson, Carroll, 
Syntha Lab 


m soue © 
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Sales Co... 


T. D. F. Company 
Takamine Laboratory 
Taste Engineering Co 
Texas Mill Equipment Co. 
Thever Scale Corp 

Ti-Co Industries 

Tobias Enterprises 

Toledo Scale 

Toxite Laboratories 
Tyrone Equip Co 


Uitra-Life Laboratories, inc 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp 
Union Special Machine Co 
U. S. Industrial Chem. Co 
Universe Hoist Co 

Upjohn Company, The 


Van Dusen Harrington Co 
Vantress, Chas., Farms, Inc... 
Ven Waters & Rogers 
Vineland Poultry Lab, 
Vitamins, Inc 

Vitren Corp. . 

Vy Lactos Laboratories, 


W-W Grinder Corporation 
Wallace & Tiernan inc 
Wearren-Douglias Chem Co. 
Weighing & Control Com- 
ponents, inc . 
Wells, Ralph, & Co 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co 
Wertz Feed Co . 
Western Condensing Co 
Western Yeast Co 
West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co 
White Laboratories. Inc. 
White Shell Corp 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc 
Withoit Laboratory ° 
Wilson & Co 
Wilson, R&R. S., Co 
Winona Attrition Mill Co 
Wirthmore Feeds . 
Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation : 
Wyatt Mfg 





Industries 
Distillers Feed R 
Council 


LaBudde Feed & Grain Co... 
Landers Mill Mfg. Co. 


Read, Gladwin . 
Red River Alfalfa Co 
Reliance Feed Co. . 


Wyeth Leb 


Young, John F., Co 





generally operated a strong five days 
per week. 

Feed ingredient prices averaged 
lower as a reflection of slower trad- 
ing on the feedstuffs market. 

Lower prices were posted by soy- 
bean meal, animal protein feeds, 
wheat millrun, whole barley and milo, 
while whole corn and oats ruled 
slightly higher. 

The sharpest drop—10¢ a protein 
unit—was noted for fish meal, while 
soybean meal, wheat mill run, whole 
barley and milo each declined 50¢ ton. 


Ohio Valley 


With Thanksgiving feasting occu- 
pying the limelight, and with some 
50% of the feed manufacturing 
plants being operated only three days, 
there was a minimum of formula 
feed activity this week in the Ohio 
Valley. As a result, the market was 
variously described in such colorful 
words as “sloppy,” “slack” and “tak- 
ing a long walk.” Contributing to 
this somewhat gloomy outlook was 





the fact that the weather this week 
turned much warmer, with thunder 
showers, to depress buying incentive 
among area farmers. 

But with predictions of sharply 
colder weather headed this way from 
the Arctic regions, Ohio Valley manu- 
facturers generally declared they 
were not too concerned with the cur- 
rent slow movement of formula 
feeds. A spot survey at midweek re- 
vealed a definite feeling of optimism 
among producers of mixed feeds, all 
of whom expressed the belief that a 
definite and substantial upswing in 
demand for their products will be 
noted by the year end. 

The very substantial movement of 
poultry of all types over the Thanks- 
giving period, it is believed, helped ap- 
preciably in cleaning out the surplus 
that has hampered poultry and egg 
production during recent months. If 
so, area feed manufacturers can ex- 
pect a considerable revival of inter- 
est among valley farmers in egg 
settings together with the subsequent 
interest in poultry production. 


| 
| 


| even 


South Central 


Formula feed sales held at about 
the same level as in recent weeks 
though the Thanksgiving holi 
day reduced the running time of 
most mills to four days. Although 
carlot business was not any heavier 
than usual, considerable improvement 
was noted in mill door deliveries. 
Whether this merely represented ad- 
vance buying ahead of the holiday or 
somewhat heavier demand from feed- 
ers remains to be seen 

Hog feed outlet was fairly steady 
but feed manufacturers were not un- 
mindful of the heavy current mar- 
ketings and the discouraging trend 
in the corn-hog ratio. Cattle feeds 
showed some slight improvement 
despite the continued open and mild 
weather. One of the week's more en- 
couraging signs was a pick-up in 
dairy feed sales which was taken as 
an indication that the growth of pas- 
ture grasses had either slowed or 


stopped. 














on your staff... but 





not on your payroll 
specialists 


THE VITAMELK 
PROGRAM 


When you program your feed business the 
Vitamelk way, you establish a nutritional lab- 
oratory affiliation. You are backed by the vast 
resources and qualified personnel of Dawe’s. 
You have a direct line to nutritionists, chemists, 
laboratory technicians, production people, field 
men, merchandisers . . . specialists all... men 
who know the intricacies of today’s complex 
feed industry. Their goal is helping you pro- 
gram a more successful feed business. In effect, 
they are on your staff, but on our payroll. 


Today’s modern Vitamelk and the Vitamelk 
programs are based on over 30 years’ speciali- 
zation in vitamin nutrition and feed fortifica- 
tion. When you fortify with Vitamelk, Dawe’s 
nutrition, merchandising, manufacturing and 
quality control know-how is yours, yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only. Write today for details of 
specific Vitamelk programs for poultry, swine, 
beef and dairy cattle. 























This is the VITAMELK program: 


1. VITAMELK—a comprehensive vitamin, trace min-_ 
eral, antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier. Se 
Full fortification in one package. ae 


2. COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested feeds, 


3_-TAG INFORMATION for today’s complicated feed 
tag requirements. 


4. COMPLETE FEEDER INSTRUCTIONS on how 
use Vitamelk fortified feeds to best take advan- 
tage of their great built-in power. : World's Oldest and Largest 

5. DAWE’S QUALITY CONTROL laboratories area 
rennarteahs tiniest ee Specialists in ee Fortification 


6. MERCHANDISING and sales counsel. 


7. CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY for applying | 
latest nutritional knowledge to your feeds. 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
Belgium—!2 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp « Italy—Via Negri 4, Milan 


Venezuela—Apartado 3050, Caratas « Mexico—Av. Feo. Madero 54, 
Mexico I, D.F. 
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